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the neurosis, may be imposed, or more or less accepted^ 
or even sought; jf the last, it becomes a solution of a con- 
flict by an “escape into illness” — a foimula frequently 
applied by Freud and Freudians In the light of such cases, 
Freucl pronounced neuroses to he tmiveisailv the issues of 
deepdying conflicls, olten assocnttd with a psvchic shock 
in childhood, and predominantlv sexual in plot or incident, 
the mechanism subconscious and psychogenic in this 
Freudian sense Ciaduailj there wcic iccogni/ed rctlain 
const int emotion il and situation il lictois in the case-his- 
tories, which gave rise to the concept ol the (oniplc\, and 
more specifK.ilK to dchnite, upitd oideis of complexes. 
The psvchoaiialyst discovered not oiil) complexes hut psy- 
cliopathic dramas ot the uncotiseious is tlic common late 
(it humanity 

T he St igc IS thus set, and the cun un rises upon the cen- 
tral di una of the Ficudian ‘familv lomanee ’ It is evolved 
from whit goes on behind the scenes in the psjehoan ilyst\ 
clinic, and b> him cilltd diseovciics To ttK scepticil eiitic 
tlu\ resemble 1 he ciypiie proceduie^ol Faust s chambet or 
the arcana of tht occultist s rctreit, loi no moic than these 
divjiijtional adept discoveries in ih( ficudiin findings 
available tolaboi Uor\ methods 1 hen iiiuh must be other- 
wise testtcl. "I he theoi} ari^^es Ironi |)rccucl\ the sime order 
of sciennhe iniciest thu supports psychology ind psvchia- 
ft), and directs their progress 1 he tailurc to recogni/c this 
IS responsible for the attitude of hostile disdain which Freud 
met foi long and lonely years His theories may be all 
wrong, his data foned^or iinrc il and their significance 
overstated; bin the inleiilion is ol the simc older js that of 
othc^ solutions accredited in medical piactkc Kidieulc 
and contempt were hardly the ippropiiite weipons to 
meet the innovations, though thcic was much that was 
ridiculous md suspicious iii the mode of thtir picscntation. 
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Freud: His Dream and Sex 


‘*KOBOLD IM KEILER” 

Such is the disdamtul name given by Dunlap to the com- 
plex, to indicate that tlie creature is an imaginary habitant 
m the subterranean house of mmd — one is almost tempted 
to s^ty, the house ot sex For \shatcver the ailment, when 
traced back to its soiiice, in shock, in tiustrated urge, in 
conflict, in situation, in motive, the plot hinges increasing- 
ly on sex. Whatever sioiy the patient brought as to the 
causes oi occasions ol the symptoms as he or she expe- 
rienced them, there was always beneath the talc, the sub- 
merged, distorted katiires ot a disguisec\ inearceiatcd 
skeleton m the ftmily closet, a goblin in the cellar The 
task of anilvsis was much the same whether the patient 
had or had not a knowledge or opiniCia — possibly a false 
one— as to the cause ot the neurosis To bring the Kobold 
from his hiding place into the ventilated air of conscious- 
ness was to make him vanish like the ghost at daybreak; 
and it he proved to be a ghost, a figment in part of the 
imagination, he needed exercising none the less. 

The Freudian complexes arc disturbances ol behavioi 
through desnes, feats, aiixiciies, concerns strongly emotion- 
allied, suppressed into the subconscious, centering about 
sex, and olitn t» ueablt to an initial shock in early child- 
hood They grow with general giowih; childhood shocks, 
often of a sexual natiiK, childhood attitudes toward sex, 
ap[>ear in the ntun *c of adults confessing m the Freudian 
clinics. When primary urges run their course smoothly, 
Fieud (oncliidcd, thcie are no neuroses The inclusive 
urge of urges is hhido In libido with its dominant scx-com- 
jjonent lies the fountain source of complexes Psychoanaly- 
sis invaded the nurscrv, to speak more academically, it 
becimc gcneiit Its problem was to trace the genetic course 
of libido Libido is lust, and ‘hbidinar’ ancl “sexual” arc 
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"^'almost interchangeable in the Freudian vocabulary. Wfei 
mdily grant that Freud may develop the course o£ libidt^ 

’ as lie sees fie. But it will avail him not at all to repeat scores . 
of times, and his followers hundreds of times, that ‘‘sexual”' 
is not used in a literal sense but is expanded to include all , 
varieties of erotic susceptibilities and love ielations. The, 
reader who reads his Freud, and the genitalized scripts of. 
his followers unexpurgated, will be. perfectly competent : 
to judge how refined and remote are the ramifications of., 
sex relations, and how delicate the garb they assume in the 
ccMnplcxes, as interpreted by the analysts. 

We may as well aerate this Kobold at once^ That sexual 
means psychosexual was known long before Freud. We 
are all well aware of how much of wliat makes life worth 
* living irradiates from the sex relation, nor have we added 
more than a name when wc speak of sublimation. The 
more adequate recognition of sex as sex in the motivation 
scheme and in mental therapy, Freudians may duly claim. 
That emancipation was at work in the modern temper. 
The question is whether the role of sex is correctly indi- 
cated in the Freudian scheme; it is not whether other psy- 
chologies have considered sex loo little. We shall judge 
not by statements and definitions and manifestos of inten- 
tion, but solely by the actual use made of sex-incidents in 
the presentation. 


In deciding what part sex plays in complexes, wc arc 
fortunate in having the comparison of other psychoana- 
lytic systems. While to the “central wing” of psychoana- 
lysts, the Freudian view of sex is focal, vital, and indispen- 
sablcj^ii is not so to the “right wing” of Jung, where, how- 
ever, it receives no less extreme an interpretation, but in a 
setting more considerate of other urges; aud it is decidedly » 
not so to the “left” wing of Adler, whose disposition of the 
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life urges proclaims a different sovereignty. The place of 
sex vanes with the psychoanalytic theory and practice 

Since^ m Freud’s view, the nuclear complexes are con- 
sidered to be hbidinal m content and sway, and since libido 
IS a growth, psychoanalysis becomes genetic; which means 
that the circufinstances leading to complexes are more ext 
less common to the growth stages oi the human psyche. 
We arc all subject to complexes as we arc to birth, growth, 
shock, stress and siiain Symptoms will continue to leflect 
circumstances; but the emotional relations which breed 
conflicts, will be gcnencally inherent in all sensitive lives. 
We all have^ihc problem of maturing, and maturicy in- 
volves sex maturing quite centrally, though peisonality 
maturing no less 

Qimplexes, as they art met chn i illy, will itcordingly 
be individualucd according to the personal experience, yet 
will follow type patterns In passing Irom persistence ot 
shocks to conflicting urges, and from ihtst to type-forms 
ot complexes, the psychology developed by psychoanalysis 
becomes the depth psychology of the life diama It goes be- 
yond the explanation ot specific symptoms to the formu 
lation ot the intimately prisonal relations which engender 
such symptoms; it invades the inner sanctum of person- 
ality. 

We have leached the controversial core ot the psycho 
analytical system • not the existence ol complexes alone, 
but more definiicly and controversially just what arc the 
orders and specific natures of the major complexes Ihe 
patient tells his story, directed, prompted, encouiagcd, 
readily or reluctantly, accotdmg to the temperament of the 
patient and the skill of the analyst. The issue, the verdict, 
the plot, IS the complex, which the analyst uncovers or 
: discovers, and which the patient is to accept. It is in the 
uncertainty oi this relation between the tangles of symp- 
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loins and tlie specific solution offered by the ‘^complex** 
that the issue lus. 

The time has come, indeed, to talk of many thui^ as oh* 
vious and unrelated as c<ibbagcs and kings, as contradictory 
as why the sea is boiling hot, as plausible as whether pigs. 
ha\e wings; for on first acquaintance the Freudian system 
seems a medley of improbahihties ingeniously rationalized, 
and with a sequence of ideas as paiadoxical as those of the 
walrus and the carjxntci. Yet it is presented as a senes of 
objective hndings ol an intrepid discoveici who lor the 
first time has the icineiity to dcscnlx: man as he is. Con- 
sequentl) tlie time has come to make clear that the piinci- 
plcs of psychoanalysis aie not any such older of realities, 
but arc conjcctuics, schemes, constructions of Freud’s fer- 
tile imagination. Their tealtty tests upon the case-histones 
of his pal it Ills supple intnied, is will appeal, by a \anely 
of evidence fiom othci sources Their vdtiUty depends 
upon the plausibility ol such assumptions Do they aid m 
accounling ftir the dccpei psychic hfc»^ Do these mterpreia- 
Lions extend and conect cuirent insights into the mecha- 
nisms and dynamisms of the mmd^ Do they fat in with 
the basK concepts of the sciences dealing with man^ Are 
they necessai), correct, logical^ 

It 1$ a judgment m teiins of such criteria that will de 
tcrminc the fate ol psychoanalysis in general, and of any 
speaal variety of it, such as Freud’s version, which re- 
mains despite his many thousand pages of contribution, a 
constellation of suppositions That criterion does not ex- 
clude other and more obfective tests. While following 
Freud’s course m developing such concepts as comjilexes 
libidf^ the unconsaous, conversion, regression, idcntifica- 
Uon, transftiencc, subhmition, and a score oi sinuliar 
postubtes, WL must have constantly in mind that they arc 
not ‘"discoveries” in the sense that I icud came upon them. 
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With all the features and garbs which he describes, m the 
jungles of the land of psyche; or that had Freud not en- 
ter^ upon his Columbian voyage, they would have been 
sijnilarly reported by any other qualified observer en- 
tering the same terrain and underbrush of an unexplored 
mental continent The dt^covertt^* are hypotheses — and 
they aie nothing more — whieh he finds neccssaiy and eon 
vincing, and whieh others may find neither, or even con- 
tradictory and absurd. Though set forth as pronounce- 
ments of fact, they arc only A/c solutions, A/f total intcrpre 
tation of the introspective recollections of patients under 
the provocation of free association (whi h may be far from 
free), of dream incidents and childhood fantasies, to bring 
them into a related scheme Such is the logical framework 
of the entire construction, calico by reason of its source 
and application psychoanalysis 
Aic there complexes^ Do they account for the psycho 
neuroses and the allied difficulties of adjustment^ Do the 
complexes fall into type forms, and hi\e Freud ind his 
followers determined what they aic, how they ari«c, how 
they are to be lelieved? And how fai, in the pioetss of 
discovciing complexes, have the) come upon the true na- 
ture of the human ps)ehe and the understanding of its 
processes and products? These are momentous questions 
which justify the attention that the house of I rcud com- 
mands In a pragmatic sense there afe complexes; lor we 
can agree that this is altogether the best and most con 
vcnient name for the psychic factor in the varieties of 
mental and emotional difficulties which appear as chnical 
realities, as common impediments to right thinking, right 
feeling, right living Psychology welcdmcs the ‘ complex” 
as a long needed, fundamental concept, and offers a vote 
of thanks to psychoanalysis for the contribution But psy- 
choanalysis goes much farther, it sets forth that there are 
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ipccliic romplexes which Freud has identified, such as the 
Oedipus, the castration, the death complex, which others 
can recogni/e— like the egg of Columbus— after he has 
shown them the trick Are ciitics who take no stock m 
the enterprise right in holding that he, Freud, and wc 
who, though not of the crew, irt intcicstcd m following 
the voyage, arc setting out on so 1 mtasiic an expedition as 
the hunting of the snirk which m ly prove to be a boo- 
)um? I ha\c indicated thu, as 1 see it the Freudian quest 
IS impdftani and not vain, ih it the itsulis of she expedition 
warrant critical txaminuion The quest is scientific} 
whether his rcpoit will met! the requirements of the logic 
of science is in open question It is on that expedition of 
inquiry th it I im inviting the it ulcr’s company ^ 

In piesenting the philosophy of As I j Vaihmgcr of- 
fcis I ioriniili lor nnn^ i h)polhetKil scheme Neuroses 
and drtims ind hpsts occur ‘ a it there were complexes, 
repressions, ind the itsi Psyehoanaiv^ s is in so fai an “as 
if ’ constiuction With ec]ual aptness, dli im J imes called 
the tendency to leduct one set of phcnomtni to anotha, 
simpler or better known, as a nothmg but cxplination 
Lxcessivc initabihtv, the ‘glandulai psychologists tell us 
IS “nothing but’ hyper thyroidism Similarly, the Freudian 
concludes that the uige to explore is ‘nothing but’ a 
deviate of scxuil curiosity, that the tiait of cruelty is 
“nothing but ’ an outlet ol sadism, that the passion of the 
martyr is ‘nothing but” a religious variety of masochism, 
and that many another activity that men li\e by is “noth 
ing but” a variai't of the libido 1 he nothing but” psy- 
chology of reduction frecjuently proceeds upon an ounce 
of tryth dloyed with a pound of f ilhey Ps)eh(>mdysis in 
Freud s hand combines in equil confidence in the validity 
of “as if” and of ‘nothing but ” That f nth, at times naive 
in Its expression, is precisely what is to be questioned 
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We have no reason to believe, despite the specific claim 
of at least one disciple, that Freud has access to a foim of 
knowledge denied to the rest of us. The decalogue of 
psychoanalysis is not a Mosaic revelation, nor the inspira- 
tion of a mystic communion. The Freudian house is as 
strong as its foundations; these must be judged by logical 
criteria no differently than any other views that bid for 
scientific sanction. One may freely grant to an innovator 
the right to construct his edifice upon such concepts as he 
finds justifiahjc, while recognizing their problematic char- 
acter. It is in that attitude that we shall proceed to follow 
the constructions of Freud. The house that Freud built is 
a project submitted in competition on the theme: “the 
human psyche,'* to a qualilicd jury of scientifically minded 
critics and the larger lay jury of unclligeni men and wom- 
en, who have sufficient interest in the same inquiry, since 
by chance or choice they live in a world of views influenced 
by Freud. Such is the issue raised by this “Kobold im 
Keller,” which to Dunlap is not only the status of the 
complex, but of Freud and all his works — an imaginary 
Frankenstein of the psychoanalytic studio. 

Psychoanalysis is not a" discovery like that of a virgin 
forest untouched by the hand of man, but a speculation 
suggested by findings elaborated to explain other findings, 
but subject tlirough and through to the uncertainties at- 
taching to the most complex phenomena in human experi- 
ence. There is indeed a bidden machinery in our psychic 
life; that is why psychology arises. Whether Freud has 
found the hidden springs of behavior is an intensely con- 
troversial matter. 

COURSE OF LIBIDO 

In the Freudian web of life the supporting thread is 
libido, a sexualized elan vital, A prominent tenet of Freud- 
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umsm IS infant sexuality. The infant i& hi& own sex-ob)ect; 
he IS auto erotic* Fondling, tickling, arc (in part) graii6- 
cations, kissing still more closely so, whith later belong to 
the sex pleasures Thcic are crogcnoas /ones in various 
parts of the child s body Ihese excitations compose infant 
scxualuy, includini, siimiilation ol the gciiiid artis Lvery 
child IS born with an orginieill> determined sexual tx 
citabilit) Infantile sexuality is the most novel and im- 
portant of the psycho inalVlK il contributions” (Ernest 
Jones) Ihe Inftincx p<no(i extends irom birth to about 
five years The sexud life of int incv is nth and extensive, 
with great infliitnec upon the futuie development of li- 
bido 

The second st jge of libido is the Latency pet tod, from 
about five to twelve >e irs Sex by no meins ceases n this 
peiiod The crude mi uuik interests fill away, the bioad- 
ening activities md itiitiules ot tl e school boy” age still 
derive their energies horn libidinil soui^cs Hut there is a 
lehtivc lull of sex beiorc the sioim and stress c>f the third 
age x\\t Puheital at peiiod, iiom iboui twelve 

to eighteen years T hese eaily stages ire likewise charactcr- 
i/eel by the dvectum ot libido, at first low iid sell, then 
towarel individu ils ol the same sex or biscxually, indif- 
ferently to either sex, while with the advent of pubeity, 
libido becomes heterosexuil By virtue of the fact thu in 
childhood there is in acceptance oi sex objects which, if 
continued in later hie becomes i perveision, and by virtue 
ot the diffuse distnbul on of child libido, what w is for- 
merly described (when psycholog> was innocent oi psy- 
choanalysis) as the age ot innocence, now bears the tor 
midablc nimc polymorphous ptrvcist* Thit is what 
children ire by nituie, ii repiescnts i stage of their de- 
velopment The radiations of sex at this critical period 
are many Being in love with one’s self represents the 
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narcissism of childhood. Theic is also the tendency to ex- 
hiibit the bod), exhibitionism, and an iiitcfest in the bodies 
of others, especially of the opposite sex, vojcuiism or m- 
spectionism, J la peeping Tom. Sex jiLrstrsions, homo- 
sexuality particulail), aie fixations oi i egressions in the de- 
velopment of libido Volumes have been wiittcn on the 
Freudian theme ol the aberrations of sexual love in chil- 
dien. 

It is as though by an unioriunatc aiiangeinent of na- 
ture, (hildren weie afflicted with paiciits whicli, like other 
childien's diseases, tlu) must oulgiow Libido has a fam- 
ily stllJiig, lot whieh hieud develops a family lomancc ” 
The hiduhani/ecl linnly appears to Jk not a pleasantly 
domestic eiitlt, but a seething \\v\ somewhat vulgarian 
ccntci of suite. Ihe lypieal eoinplex is a parental one. 
Freud gives it a dignity by calling it elassicallv the Oedtpus 
CowpU \ 1 he l)oy s libido is diieer<*d towaicl the mother, 
his envy tow aid the father, whose plaee he wishes to 
usurp As the stoiy ot Oedipus is that of the royal son 
doomed to kill his falhei and man) his inoihei, all unwit 
tingly, in unconscious obedieiiei to the ileciees ot fate, the 
sourte ot the title role is ui so lar located Though the 
Greek diama docs not at all lollow the Fieudian sequenee, 
yet It IS held that the (jicek dramatist intuitively projected 
the plot oi winch Fieud discovcied the generic applieition 
The tiagedy ol libido is that we all have the heiitagc that 
sets desiie in this Lorbidden diicetion; we must all dissolve 
and lesolvc the Oedipus eomplex befoie attaining a 
normal sexual hie. 1 he Oedipus stage h is no limits of age. 
Norinall) it is acei edited w^th a set period of ascendance in 
early life, yet by reason e»l the long enduiaiiec and impos- 
ing (iguic of the paunt, u stands as a menace and a pci- 
sistcnt problem One has an “Oedijtus” as inevitably as one 
has a “Binet" or “I Q.’ It is “a geneul human ehaueltris- 
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tic decreed by fate.” Psychoanalytic paternity is a formi* 
dable, even an ominous, liability 
There arc other liabilities incident to the perilous wan- 
derings of libido, steeling between the menaces of one 
and another Scylla and Charybdis Foicshadowing the 
course of true love, the couise of the hbido rarely runs 
smooth The “Oedipus” tie hc/vers threateningly over cvciy 
son ot man born ol woman This is ‘such an important 
thing that the manner in which one enters and leaves it 
cannot be without its clTccis ’ Not onl\ libido, but Freud’s 
presentation of it goes through dcstlopmcntal stages In 
the later analyses appeals a monstei complex whose hide- 
ous mien seems the reason lor its being cherished and tin- 
braced As grad lally the adolescent libido is directed to- 
waids independent gratification, the hostile attitude to- 
ward the lather— ilways tinged with tcir, for the father is 
authority— develops 1 ‘castrition complex,” a fear of sex- 
ual failure or dtpiivalion This successor or descendant of 
the Oedipus complex plays a viriablc pin m development 
From the outset the egocentric infantile ittitudc affects 
libido The infant is a cruel tyrant, demanding omniiio- 
lencc This trait in later life, when sexually expressed, pre- 
sents the quality of “sadism,” combining cruelty with de- 
sire in behavior toward the sex object, and a mingled pleas- 
ure in both Cruelty, even teasing, is actually or embryon- 
jcally sadism With this as Scylla, the Charybdis is its con- 
verse, ‘ masochism”— combining a perverted joy in suffer- 
ing with sex gritification It is 111 this stage or episode of 
hbidmal development that the divergences of the mascu- 
line and feminine version bctome marked Psychoanalysis, 
'■being*.! masculine discoveiy derives its libidinal concepts 
fiom the rAle of the m tie, although it owes so much of its 
clinical matcrnl to women To bitlance the Oedipus there 
IS the Electra complex, the analogy not complete, but go- 
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mg far enough to sjtisfy Freud in maintaining that there 
IS an inheicnt tendency toward incest, affecting both sexes. 
The cultural incest taboo is regarded as a conlirmation of 
a strong native trend in tiie foi bidden direction. 

The^contiast in external conspicuousness of the genitals 
of the two s(xes, he maintains, gives ri in girls lo an envy 
complex, which is the equivalent ol castration Ihcse 
paired opposites — impressiscl) called polar iiics” pleas- 
ure and pain, love and hate, the misculme and feminine — 
and likewise ambivalence,* oi simultaneous jet contra- 
dictory emotional ittituclrs Icaiing .md hating while yet 
loving, creating and destioying —all enter into the conflict 
of rival iiiges, ioi the most pirt hbidiniAd lo picsent 
even m bait si outliiu an tpitomc ot the Prctiilian 
“Scvlla-Chaivbdis’* scvoloo^V \\ juld ucjuirc a chapter for 
which 1 hive iiciilicr lasic noi nknt 1 am content to in 
diCiite how I rciidiau psychoinahsis stionglv and strangely 
sexualizes the human carter 

Lmcrging from the Ulysscan \sandtiings of libido, wt 
reach the haven uhich we ill, wlutcsci our psychological 
allegiances, rcadiK ictogni/e as ihc prime of life in c\cry 
sense, rccogni/ing also that in all lining it wc come upon 
a concept IS fimiliir as accept iblc- icnaincd “sublirna 
tion.” The soiinc ol motive power bj which men main- 
tain their iiitetcsls and direct then energies is libido Fgo 
Uhtdo IS the energy <\[>cndtd in sell expression and in sc 
curing station, income ind sfKial ucogiuiion In later 
wntings ilic cgouigc is given a companion place beside 
the sex uigc, yet still deiiscs both the manner of its expres- 
sion and Its driving force fiom that central fount Lx- 
pended upon problctns, iccjuisitions, activities, it becomes 
objtctdilndo, combining ciiuhtics from the ego completion 
and fiom the authentically libidinal stream When wc aie 
in a scll-eongraliilaioiy mood oi plc.iscd with our mu 
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rored reflecuon, libido is directed from sex to ego; and 
when we get interested in a )ob, libido goes into objects 
Such transference in the mature expressions of libido 
involves some mcasuie of sublimation; but that term ap» 
plies more directly to the issues ol libido in creative ability, 
which remains closer to the sex motive and its radiations, 
Pextry, drama, lomanct, chivaliv, are sublimated products 
ol libido and would have no existence in a libido less 
W(»ild The affective element of ati ichment, devotion and 
lovaltv, derived from sex desire and its passionate intensity, 
when thus ledirectcd, is responsible loi lelations in every 
held oi human ictivitv, ind ioi the (leisonal and cultural 
pioducts ol psyche Libido in this broadei sense, fa- 
voiecl in 1 rend s litci writings, ipproachcs and fuses with 
E» Os or lose gcmiillv, >ei letaining — is in the usual use 
of ‘eiotic — the si imp ol its riigm None the less ‘Lros” 
redeems libido is in esscniiil sKp to the complete ma- 
turing of psyche) sc Mill ind affective chselopmcnt 
The genetic w iiulciings ol libido Icid to its imphea- 
lions \s applied to the neuroses, Ficud regards them spe- 
cihcally and imiveisallv as the expressions ot failure in the 
sex life, with i noim il sex lift neurosis is impossible Such 
a sweeping iiid momentous conLliisioii requires careful - 
consideration, to be dulv teeotded 
Liie in the Freudian minnci is exposed to fixation or 
arrest, and to rtgiession which me ms lapsing back to an 
earlier stage ot libido I ibido is eoneti\td in quantitative 
teims, as a icstivoir ot tncigv, which so tn is it is not 
absorbed in sexuil txpicssion, is ivailiblt loi other Iilc- 
piirposes As libido bears ihroiighout life the impress ol 
Its early vieissiludes, a portion of it icmiins hxed on self. 
That trait is tcimed Natet^snm a typically 1 reudi in con- 
cept, derived from the mvth of the youth who s<iw the 
reflection of his shapely body in the water and fell in love 
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with his own image. Narcissism is ego4ibido and reappears 
in later stages of charaatr development; the Narcissistic 
component of libido is universal. Sclf-admnaiion is Nar- 
cissistic, It IS a persistence ol, oi i egression lo, iniantilism. 

Similarly there is a homosexual component m libido that 
continues to operatc% ior we have all passed through it; 
intcnsivt friendships and “crushes" between adolescents of 
the same sex arc regarded with suspicion Those m wdiom 
this trend dominates, laigcly determining the course of 
their emotional lives, are iixated at the homosoual stage. 
Their abnormalits sets them apart; thtirs is the “well of 
loneliness.'’ Fixations at the Oedipus stage shape chaiacter 
variously, as the dcptnclciue on the mothci or the envy 
and resentment against the fathci phvs the major part 
From Narcissus to Oedipus, the course ol libido leaves its 
dire impress on later life; it brings woe to those* who do 
not run the libidinal gauntlet successiullv Iht heavy hand 
of sex threatens human file 

Assuming that the dtvtlopincnt of libulo has in major 
pan achieved a nialuie expicssum, there Mill rcmiins the 
dangei that tinder stress, which is ryj)ually i liusiraiion or 
obstacle or difficulty in expiession, iheie will be a regies 
Sion to eaihei stages and expression levels of libido Mas 
tur ballon is a widely prevalent example of fixation or re- 
gression The possibility of reasserlion ot partially out 
grown tiends depends upon their ongmal strength when 
dominant It may not be easy to determine how fai hhid- 
inal compile atioiis indicate fixation, how fai they lepre 
sent regression Regression is likewise a general psycholog- 
ical concept eoi responding uneiuestionably to a reality; the 
concept was current l)etoit the f icudian era it is apph- 
cable to hbidinal or to non iibichnal uiges and to instincts 
and the character-trends deriving from them. (Jcnetic psy- 
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chology requires the concept of regression; psychiatry em« 
ploys It. Dr. Core regards hysteria as the typical legresvive 
neurosis. 

But ol all the hrcudian libidinal conccDts arising from 
developmental stages, those dciived from direction of 
libido to bodil) /ones Ic id to the most unexpected views of 
the sources of matuu ch ir ictcr-ti ills— ig iin hv the way of 
fixation, arrest, ovci development, oi regression The three 
erogenous /ones arc oril, mil, md the completing genital, 
with a urethial cotnponciii issocnted with the ana) activi 
ties The icst ot our \iscei il initoms is excluded from a 
shaic in characui foiination by lack ot lihidmal assocU' 
non, otheiwisL wc might h ivt hepatic* uul ‘ pulmonaiy 
and “cardiac chai ictei traits Our chii ictcis itc to l)C 
read not in cruiul humps hut in visceral itt jchments 

hreud discovered the uni ehirietei,’ hy leducing 
traits prominent in ulults to nothin; but* their infmttle 
source when bod) hiliils were in then pic genital stige 
He concluded tint in pti>ons ui whom the anil erotic 
libido wis stiong that pot turn ol it which did not pass on 
to a genital stige is ihsoihed bv ti instorm ition” into 
ch iractei traits— 1 stiangc ps)cho ilehcm) indeed The 
transformiiion provctds by way ot habit reactions, sym- 
bols, identilie ition and sublimuion This bi 7 irie chapter 
m Frcudianism will be consideied in illusti iiing the mood 
and method of rieiulian logic ^ Othei anal)sts brought to 
light ‘ oral’ eh iiaetcrs ind urethial * char icier ti iits This 
body of doctnne is dvanced is an integral put of psycho 
analysis, and ifTecis technique in ways that piss oidinjiy 
unde islanding 

lhe*stoTy of the implications ot hhido by no me ms ends 
here Clearly, howevci modihcd by liter etiiice ssions, 

See pp. 206 to 215. 
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Freudian psychoanalysis is sexual psychoanalysts. 1 be fate 
uf Freudianism depends laigely on the fate of the sexology 
incorpc'rated in it 
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T he HoisE TIKI I Rui) Bi iL! St b> sMj>c VI IS dcs- 
tinccl to bctomc m impicssivc m insioii Its dinical 
touiidnions wtrc the mcchuiistns ot hysttni a muter of 
interest mnnly to phvsiuins yet with important implica- 
tions foi psNchoIoi^y ind a promise ior the rclitl of ncu 
roliLs Fiends ilto^ethei heterodox vitws met with pro 
fessionil iidicult and neglect leutonuilly expressed 
While his pioblcm w is elmieil his ippioaeh w is psycho 
lo^ieil Tint ippioini w is 4unini> li\or im ing the psy 
chiitiiss ibnoimil ps>choIo^v 's is in the making The 
meeting ol these two interests midt ek r tint symptoms 
of mtnt il disoidtr lequiicd i Hr*,i m isiik oi psvthologi 
eil inter pi et ition, thu neiiiotie ind psychopithic fixed 
ideis, string! si lUs if mind queer virietu s ol beh ivior ot 
minds isti i) ippeired irnong the normil on i minor 
scilc with tluir oddities toned down Vll this is well ice 
ogni/ed if>di\ It w is not so when rieiul bet^m his cx- 
ploialion in i no m in s liiid ol mcihciiK Ps\ehoin lUsis 
helped to build the budge between the normil uid ib 
norm il 

Seeking quite pioperly mote worlds lo c )iK|iiei I rcud 
looked foi other psv hie pi chesses in whieli th< sunt meeh 
anisms were it work is ippeiied in du subconscious 
undertow of the neuroses This ntH.leeted psubu under 
world tiscuiated his itLeniioii 1 here t motion i tiled urges 
piesscd forWt*id, in its itcesses the unpleisuit incomplete 
ly suppressed took shelter In the inteiests ol conscious 

r 
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j ineace of mind, that suppression was a protective batrier* 
^ fei an unwise defense when it resulted in neurotic symp- 
toms with their disturbing consequences. The neurosis he 
"regarded as an escape into illness, a false comiieiisaticm— 
! '^eigam indicating how subtly unconscious motivation laid 
- its plans. Neurotics were at war^ one phase of the person- 
' aiity in conflict with another; but conflicts are of one order 
in the normal and in the abnormal life. The same mech- 
anisms must be sought in expressions of the psyche, 
more common and more normal than neuroses, in the 
everyday thought and behavior of everyday people. Hav- 
ing discovered the universality ot repressed desires, Freud’s 
next step was to discover the several avenues of their reve- 
lation; the neurosis was one disastrous evidence of the 
tragic side of their operation. 

Where else may one find evidence of the same forces 
differently at work^ Freud had the insight both to ask 
the question and to recognize m dreams the very embodi- 
ment of his quest. Dreams likewise were a product of the 
^‘subconscious,” breaking through the repression of con- 
scious control. If in daylight waking thought, conscious- 
ness and all its works have their innings, sleep, which is 
the dismissal of that censorious activity, gives the subcon- 
scious its tui n. Here was further building material, another 
story of the Freudian house. 

For the repressive forces, Freud adopted the convenient 
name of the censor. Nobody docs as he feels like; we arc 
all more or less inhibited. We are policed from without, 
and we police ourselves. When is the censor off guard.? 
Regularly in sleep; and in sleep we dream. But instead of 
that being the rub, “in that sleep what dreams may come 
when we have shuffled off” this logical and social coil — 
that was the golden Freudian opportunity. Dreams were 
a godsend. Dream-analysis would supply hints to psycho- 
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analysis^ would extend the got^ of Freudian determin* , 

ism. 

That dreams might have meaning was known to Joseph; 
hut Joseph was not a Freudian, though a symbolist, nor 
was Pharaoh a neurotic patient. Freud had in mind a 
deeper, more vital dream-interpretation. It became an im- ' 
purtant instrument in bis technique. The neurotic re- 
pressed the unpleasant; the dreamer under similar stress 
expressed the pleasant. In dre.ims the “Freudian wish” es- 
caped; the repressed desire became the wish CulfUlment; 
fhe subconscious was set free in a world of its own mak- 
ing. Far more was involved tn this “dtscovery." It sug- 
gested a principle in psychology of large moment, not 
wholly new but set in a novel light. For what is dream- 
ing? It IS romancing in the w.ike of desire, “if wishes were 
horses, beggars would ride.” Iq dreams, wishes produce 
horses as readily as fairies produce chariots *to take Cinder- 
ella to the ball and to her prince. Fairy-tales are folk- 
dreams set to narrative; myth is racial dream-thought. 
Dream thinking and wish thinking are one; each was a 
variety of a common tendency. Freud thus arrived at his 
fertile suggestion of “two orders of thinking.” Dreaming 
as romancing is older and more universal than so-called 
(logical) thinking; we are inveterate dreamers all. By the 
Freudian route; day-dreaming has come to its own as a 
recognized procedure and a symptom in mental behavior. 
There are thus two principles guiding our mental pro- 
.cedures awake or asleep: the pleasure principle which di- 
rects (Hir urges awake or asleep; when unconstrained we 
wish and day-dream and romance. There is the reality 
{nrincipje to which we must adjust in this rigid, codified, 
censored world. When released, our minds naturally drift 
as we stroll and muse; during ofBee-hours we are bent on 
errands and keep our minds on the job. 
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Freud: His Dream Sex THXORiti 


Whether oi not we follow FjcucI partly oi wholly, with 
rcscivation or with protest, in his ps\choanalytic imcipie 
tation of dit,tms, his concept of dreaming is a valuable 
contribulion to the illiiminarion ol the psychic stream. The 
critical question remains What will Freud do with his* 
nugget? 

i’he first cinplovnicnr of the dream was to aid psycho- 
analysis. Despite ample eneouiagement to the analysec to 
talk on and on, the course of levelation halted; it could 
often be revived b) the simple invitation ‘Tell me some 
of your dreams ” Dream analysis became a subsidiary psy- 
choanalvtic art It levealeel not only the peisonality of the 
dreamer and the focus of Ins conflicts, but the mechanisms 
ot disguise by which the subconscious reached expiessiun 
It revealed iht pnmitive toue of the urges in their ntarcr- 
to-naturc setting It levealed ilso the rich variety of 
mechanisms b) which the motive and bent ol the dream ac- 
complished Its purpose. A dream was an autobiographieal 
micivicw, the dicamer a subconscious joiiinalisi, or rathci 
noeturnalisi Dieams supplied supplementary and impor- 
tant building m itciial for psychoanalysis, ami for the eom- 
ptchension of the deep rnnei life of the waking and the 
sleeping psyche alike 

What IS iiften said of language artfully employed — ^ihat 
It conceals as well as levcals thought — is still tiuer of the 
language ot neurotic symptoms There is a conflict of two 
piessurcs the uige to expression of primal y inslinctual 
drives, and the necessity ol suppression in the interests of* 
screial acceptability We ditam at all because of the first or- 
der of pressure; we dream as we do, with all the disguises 
and transfoimations, because of the second order of pres- 
sure, and for the additional reason that this symbolic, fan- 
tasy language of disguise is close to the primary service of 
the thinking process following the clue of pleasure. So 
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there is ample reason for the distortions of dreams from 
the point of view ol the world of reality, and foi their ref- 
erence to the system ol desucs with all the repression upon 
action to which we are subiect In all these res|x:cts the 
Fteudian additions and coiieeuons oL the dream [iroeess 
find a welcome nicht in the geneial psychology ol dicams. 
hven more, that aspect ol dicam life is the \ery one most 
neecssary to furnish the i><mral motivarion clue to the 
entire procedure, but not the sole clut, foi taniasy has 
othti moods ind vagrant purposes 1 tu niuinite aceepta 
biluy of the huudian theoiy ol dit iins depends upon the 
mode ol its application, its pnueiples eonimiiid assent. 

l II l S I L I I o I i>p r \ M s 

With th< lecognition ot the sigmhcanec ol di earns, the 
pi maples ol psvebomalvsis wcit not onlv gcnerah/cd, but 
{xipularizcd 1 hi InUt putatton of Dicams, which ap 
pcated in iiyio, mav lit said to date du I rtudian century. 
According to endiusiasut disciples it ‘ las come to cKJCupy 
the same central and impoiiaiit place lor ibnoinial psy- 
chology as the On^in of Species did lor biology ’ Freud 
attempts a dehnitc nitui ili/ation ot the dicam m the men 
tal domain In tint eflort he has siicctcdtd, but so had oth 
eis, ihough only partiallv, beloic him Ihc I teudian 
"‘dicam boolv’ does not leplaet the study ol di earns as 
St itcs ol diss(KiJtion; it enriches the topic bv the introduc- 
^lon ol a motive lactoi Di earning is not quite idU, not is 
It m cithci plot or detail so chaotic and eapncitms as it 
seems. The dream< r lantasic-s, and since he also sets the 
stage, he presents as real and accomplished, what to the 
waking »elf Ntems too unieal to be plausible, oi what he 
hesitates to admit I he I rcudian elements in die ims arc 
readily recounized, once they arc looked loi. The dream 
tiait of a motive with a string of suppression i> as real as 
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the reality of confluts Di earns at times carry arid rtveai 
motives 

To Frtucl, a dream is i “bootleg** traiffic in repicssed de- 
sucs Its method ol eviding the intetn il levtnut olheers 
of the moral and social world arc interesting It smuggles 
Its wares by wrapping them in camouflaged packages and 
employing ingenious dramatic disguises, at times with as 
lilUe regard for ih mor il is loi tht logical propnelics The 
talc as di earned and as told b^ the di earner forms its su- 
perficial or patent content Its bdou surface naked mem 
ing is Its lucni content That is what it rcall/ “meins,** 
intends, scives ind expresses To derive the one from the 
other IS the task ol dit im anilvsis It is not strictly i de 
ciphermtnt, in that a ciphti is invented as in inttniionallv 
artificial code, sshilc I reud insist thu the die im script, 
though to oui eoiiSLirius intelligence tnincd m waking 
thought hnguage pot rcidily mulligiblt, is i nitural psy 
chit languige, indeed, a moie authcniie piototypc of the 
original thought piocesses hantasy is nt ircr to the mind s 
vtinaculai If its use tends to the ciiidt the selhsh, tht 
dramatic, the vulgar, the wil), the playful, the fantastic, if 
displays this medley ol tendencies h) right of psjchie pn 
maey, a» indigenous as the trends ol childhood, as auioch 
thoiious as the myths ot the race, to both of which cul 
tuial pioduets the dieam is tompaitd and issimilatecl in 
mattei and manner of composition They are of an imag 
ination all compact — lunatic, lover, poet, child, pnmitive, 
and dreamer 

llie ‘dream work” proceeds from a subconscious crafts 
man, laboring at once under his imposed restrictions, and 
eipoying the liberties and licenses which he takes \yithout 
asking, he delivers the product when completed to the 
dreaming understudy of the conscious psyche Upon awak- 
ening, the conscious master may regard the dreim as a 
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foundling deposited on, his doorsiep, failing to recognize 
the identifying featuics of his own paternity; this the 
dream analyst supplies, possibly imposes But the identifi- 
cation IS by no means as ceiiain as that finger-prints, for 
both the waking and dreaming sell use <ilihis and aliases. 
Unravelling the drtamwork, guessing the process front 
the product, tracing the piim*ilive patriniis and genealogy 
of the drcMin relations, is part ol the ail that Freud in- 
augiiiated 

\iewing the bitudian \tision ol the dicim mou cni- 
leally, we must bear m mind that the stiid\ ol dreams be- 
longs to psvchologs If the dream as it emerges in the 
psychoanalytie elinie suggests that dreams ait lepressed 
desires; that tht\ disguise the desirt as they pio]eci it into 
the dream; that tlie\ employ symbolism; that the symbol 
ism uses pieftrud patKins of relation between the symbol 
which ji selects ind the thing ptrM>n, lelation, emotion, 
thought symboli/al all these points become maiteis of in- 
vestigation loi students of dtcanis in genet al 1 he evidence 
supplied by ps\ehoanal)sis is in itself lai Irom complete. 
Psjeholog) cannot tiiin ovei the study of dreams lo psy 
choanalvsls Pierce has studied several thousand dreams 
ol stveial hiinditd persons He found that not fifty pci 
cent ol his material could be inicrpietetl as wish-liilfill- 
ment or eotnpensation ‘except by ingenious and arbitral y 
issumptions or clistoruons ’ Using a method ol tiieoiirag- 
ing fitc associations similar lo ihat of Freud, he fully sup- 
ports Fieud’s eonlcntion rhal dieams have a latent mean- 
ing, that they wear disguises and employ a great variety ol 
s)mbolisms. A dream is olten a picional undtring of a 
deepci group of ide is and emotions, a einem i pioje^tion ot 
a bit ot lift filmed by and lor the ditamei who is actor 
and spectatoi in f>ne 

The issue IS not so simple a one as whether Freud's 
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theory of drtims is tiue or false i^dmiiling its pcrtin net 
we arc left to judge bovv f v it ipplies uid whetliLf I rend s 
maniici of applying lus prinuplts is warranud It siilNc 
mains well est iblislicd tliii drtims ire mmy ^dtd piod 
nets, with sevet il litoius to iccount lor them Ihtsw, 
Irtiul itMcws iiul It IS ilinost the only insrnut in which 
he proceeds hy Lonsidtiini;, the tout iihut ions ol his picdc 
cessors Ht finds thtsc tlunncs p iitnl indlukingiht d> 
nimiL motive etntr tl to his nmiprct uion 1 rcuds thcoi\ 
leivt mmv questions optn H t\e ill dit ims a pitcnt and 
a litcnl nit mint, Dots thi litcnt mt in ng dwiVN pic 
dominiic^ \it div.u n<» die nns tint tell then s or\ well 
enough in the die mi niii ilive Use 11’' Do die ims dw ivs 
sjieik n pij ihks'' 

1 ht methods hv wliuh he dieimei white vet his itli 
turns to the w ikin*, sell picpirts the dre im miteiiil in 
eluding Its disguises, his given rise to i eonsidtrihlt o 
eihnhiv much ot which lihek ( imilni pio esses ion 
venuniK il it times pecli iiic ills The dre im lontltn cs t 
flishes scents uiel pictures » eli Mists diimiiic moments 
re idilv filmed ill ot which is timliii Next it i/w 
boli^i is we do hi < wise when we jn n pictuics mil tell 
Slones m w )uls I mgu i^e usis m i ipliois smiles mil 
o,^ies, no le tlim do die ims 1 lu die mi is even vcihil 
ininded enough to pun ind pliy on woids lint the 
dream is not lilti il hiil iiehly ind I mt istic illy h^in itive, 
his long been known nut ibundmtlv leeogni/cd bv psy 
ehologists bclore 1 leiul 1 he dieimei moie oi less ulen 
ttfus himself with the person i^ts of Ins die im he tians 
jets m ictinl sitinlion to moilici seiiuig, \\l inttojcds one 
Item from oiu souiee to inothci scene he he 

iJeult'^t<: Ik flabofutcs ind tmbellivhts, m biicf ht tm 
tasies as he clots in day dieiming, md in ill mote or less 
discloses wh It manner of personality he is He m iv ze^ e il 
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in dreams phases of his personality and mouvation-schtme 
which he is unwilling, or unable to discover by conscious 
inuntion. One may agree with every one ot these “dis- 
coveries'* ol dream mtehamsms, and )a **e)ect almost in 
totft the detailed psychoanalytic intcipretation of the 
drShw-matenal The principle may be valid, but the ap- 
pluJJjon questionable oi even absurd 
In including iindei the genciic iormida of repressed de- 
sires OI unfilled wishes, the tciror and catastrophe dicams, 
even the nightmaies, Freud but reiogni/cs the common 
(motional sources ot hope and fear, which explains well 
enough what slight mcasuie of truth there may be m the 
tiaditional dream book statement that dreams go bv coii- 
traiits. If, in dangci at sea, one man dreams of a lesciic 
and anolhct ot a wreck, thev both express the same hope 
and the same teai \nd it undei no dangci at all, cithti 
dream occurs, it indicates a relative n *ulencj to imagine 
such possibilities and die mi them, cither m terms of hopes 
OI ol iears. \s theic au conflicting trends in emotion, at 
ome loving and hating, altnnstu and sell inieie^tcd, the 
(beam mav express pist that pan of the eontradietory state 
ol feeling W'liich the conscious censor inclines to disown 
What I lend doC'. not siiflieiemlv reiognize is that 
dreams do not all follow similar couises because dieamers 
have different psychologies That faetoi is the central goal 
of Pierce's investigation According to one's temperament 
one may be rather decidedly the same pet son in one's 
dreaming as in one's waking life, ot appear quite differ 
cntly as the person one is not, but pnvatelv thinks outsell 
tobe, Ol would like to be Of eighteen dreamers, nine men 
and nwie women, Piertc finds ten who ire cliffeicni wak 
mg and dreaming, and eight who art the same ptisonali- 
ties in the two woilds. It may he suggestive that of the 
tight who aic much the same personalities di earn mg and 
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waking, SIX aic women and only two men. Whether this 
indicates a gieater consistency in women, 01 a larger sal 
islaclion with then actual lot, 01 a cltillct imagination, is 
an open cjncstion At all events, dieanis aic highly in- 
dividiiali/ed pioducts of the entire peisonahl>. 'Ihcv rep- 
resent undei covei escapes ol the icar-wish lantasy phase 
of the psychir lift. There is haulK a state me ni 01 an inci- 
deni, an inleicncc, a process that the Fieiuhan dream in- 
terprctc IS employ to suppoit their diesis, whuli is nol lead- 
ily substantiated heie, theic and elsewheit, iKijuentlv or 
occasionally, in a fair and sulhcunt sample of average 
dreams. So much is readily conceded. Ktit when die piin- 
eiplcs thus suggested are geneiah/td far lieyond their war 
rant, are coiistrieied and conioried into lomote meanings, 
and summarized in foimulae that are but |>tcposscssions 
ingeniously twisted, and when the entiie significanie ol 
dit'ams IS e'xaggerattd to an impoiiaiKc fai be\ond its 
woith, a Sceptical attitude toward the entire const! uetion 
IS ]ustihed. 


DRISM*- IN \\\ISS1S 

That primitive urges lepiesscd by moral ustiaints may 
come to e\piession in dreams, is in aneidit knowledge 
Ficiid cites from Plato’s “Repubhe ' that du viiiuous man 
“contents huiisclf with dieaming diir which the wuked 
man docs in actual life.” In the same diale)guc, thcie is a 
mote cxplieit antieipation. Speaking of unlawful ‘picas 
ures and ap[)clncs,” which aie ‘an eiiiginal pait ol c\ci) 
man,” ccmtiollt'd in the i itional but stiong m otluis, it is 
explained that these apjietite^ ‘btspi themselves in sleep; 
wluMi, during the sluinbeis of that othei part eit tli^ soul, 
which IS lational and tamed and master of the former, the 
wild animal pjii, sated with meat and drink, become 
rampint, and, pushing sleep awM), endeavoiiis to set out 
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after the gratification of its own proper character.” Plato 
recognizes urges, repressed desires, the censor, the wish 
fulhilmcni m dreams. With this sanction “the Freudian 
view htcomes at once distinctly more respectable”; it is 
equally periincnt that it reveals its famdianty. The cur- 
rent protest when an ob]cciionable proccdinc is proposetl. 

shouldn't dream ol doing that,” is based on a like con- 
\iction It might be tiutr to say that f*iilv in di earning 
would the lapse be possible. We have alwajs recognized 
a paitial lesponsibility for our di earns, and that they may 
itvtal what we pnftr to conceal. 

The thesis that what appears in dreams meets with re 
sisianee is vital to the huiidun use of dream** Yet not all 
dream material is of this nature; and hiciid admits that 
simplei dieams are rather frcelv flowing, undisguised 
wish liilfillmtnts 1 his laumoui appeals in children and 
simpler tiider ol human beings, who have no complicated 
oiganization ot their itpicssions l>^am 1 n^ is then close 
to conscious wish oi fantasy. Freud re hues of his own 
children, that the> dreamed of accomplishing such poi- 
lions of their holida> evuisums and tnio>ing such treats 
as thes wcK denied m icality It is related of sailors on 
\rctK ciiiiscs, huicK and on scant monotonous rations, 
that a common dicam is of feasts and meeting ships and 
friends, all ot which is familiar and recjuircs slight empha- 
sis The wish is fathti to the thought both in waking and 
in die.iming; so much so that we tend to merge the two in 
wish-thinking which We tiler named auttstn, and iccog 
ni/ed as an impoitani taeioi m the formation of delusions 
in the eeetniiie and nnbalanecd 1 he wish fulfilling dream 
falls m well with llic general concept (*i wish thinking 
gencrall), which has become a well itiogni/cd principle 
of psychology and psyehiairs Oin (jpniions, oui senti- 
ments, our prcpidiees are bent desire It is only the de- 
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termination o£ the Freudians by hook or crook to make all 
dreaming repressed wish fulfillment, that runs coniiary to 
the findings of a wide and neutral survey of dreams among 
all sorts and conditions of men, women and children, and 
is responsible for many a fantastic page 111 I leudiana. 

To bring the dieam within the wish formula involves 
what Freud calls distortion. Unquestionably dreams dis- 
tort; the dreaming eve sees astigmatically and out of focus. 
But what impresses the "‘neutral’’ reader of psychoan ilytic 
dreams is not the distortion in presentation but oi inter- 
pretation, foi which one suspects that the anahsr is re- 
sponsible. So onee again, while the principle is acceptable, 
the strained processes of mterpretati )ti to bring the dtc.im 
within the formula, are not. 

Unquestionably, wh it seems remote to the readei may 
seem less so to the dreamer when the connections are ic 
vealed. What makes corrolniration difficult, if not impossi 
ble, IS Freud’s insistence that the conned ions aie sunk 
deep in the “unconscious,” are lost to the drcamci; that 
furthermore the laws of “unconscious” logic arc quite dif- 
fer ent from those of the logic we use while awake With 
or without psychoanalysis, it is plain that tvpical dreams 
arc concerned with common desires, individually ex 
pressed. Most dreams arc as individual as the person’s 
experience; he alone can supply the clues The analyst 
claims to have developed a technique — a legitimate project 
— ^to aid the dreamer in recovtiiiig lost clues between the 
superficial incident and the deeper motive 

He asks the dreamer to take one by one the items of the 
dream and describe freely what the word, the name, the 
place, the episode calls up in his mind By following one 
clue and another, the latent meaning is eventually ai rived 
at. If the solution is satisfactory to the analyst and accepted 
by the analysce, the dream is said to be interpreted. It is so 
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entirely otvious that this process is a mingled product of 
the dreamer’s contributions and the analyst’s interpreta- 
tion, that the method is inevitably subject to large uncer- 
tainty (I am well aware that the Frcudiins deny this 
categorically, so I must for the moment meet denial with 
denial.) By that method one can prove anything or noth- 
ing, {ai too much 01 much too littlt 1 he mechanisms of 
die im-construction thus icvtalcd are ical enough in the 
sense that they sometimes, more or less loosely, and now 
and then lather strikingly, apply Let the reader consider 
some examples and judge of the cogency of the bond be- 
tween the substance of the dream and its interpretation, 
and how far its discovery is due to the dreamer or to the 
inierpretei 

Dteam A young man is on a hnci visit m a house- 
hold which he hnds attrauivc He die ims that bulbs re- 
cently planted in this house take root and blossom 

Intciputation He wishes to piolong his visit It takes 
time lor bulbs to grow , so he dicams hinistlf staying on 
until they loot and blossom Tin inuiprtur adds that 
‘ the wish in this dream is perfectly Jear ’ 

It m.iy be so, and it may not* A do/en other and equally 
plausible inteiprctations aic possible 

Another dteam A woman dreams that her brother 
was about to be hanged This is hardly a sisteily desire, 
and the thought is highly repugnant The “dream 
work, ’ as shown by the analysis, is rather complex The 
brother in the dream is not a ital brother, but a com- 
posite of one brother w ho died of tuberculosis eight ycai s 
before and of another who died of cancer lour years ago 
The dream occurred shortly after the dreamer had un- ^ 
dergonc an operation for a small tumor, which proved 
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not to be a malignant growth^ but had been a source of 
worry to her. She had alsi> been concerned about a per- 
sistent cough. The one ailment gave rise to the suspicion 
that she had tuberculosis, the otlier that she had cancer, 
both of whith she regaided as hei edit ary. 

Inter pfetatton: The real wish is that her brothers 
had died of some non hcrcditaiy disease, and so relieved 
hei of her woiiies “In iact even hanging would be pief- 
erable so tar as her own peace of mind is (oncerned.” 

The inlcrputitioii i> ingenious, and almost tempts one 
to invent a bettei out. Let it be noted that Freud ex- 
plains to his patients that then dreams a/e wi-»h lulfill- 
ments linked to tcp^essions When they piotest that they 
arc not, ht obtains tuither associations which he analyses 
into an inuiputition to prove his point. 

St/// anothet duuw Mis. A. dreams that she wishes 
to give a sLiiiper party but has nothing on hand but 
smoked salmon; she cannot market lor olhei piovisions 
as it IS Sunday and tlit shops arc closed She tries to 
telephone to a caUiei, but the telephone is out of order; 
so the siippei must lx given up 

Interpretation Her husband, Mr A , had told hei the 
day before that he was gi owing too stout, that he had 
decided to exercise and diet, and avoid suppeis. (Mrs A. 
adds that she is tond of her husband and fond also ol 
teasing him ) Though she would en|oy a caviar sand- 
wich in the middle of the morning, she giudged the 
expense, and had asked her husband not to send her any 
caviar, although, as a wholesale provisioner, he was in a 
position to indulge hci. But she preferred the flirtatious 
game of teasing and lef using him, an innocent but in- 
telligible foible. 
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Deeper interpretation: This explanation seems to 
Freud superficial; the motives revealed arc not con\inc- 
ing So he piobcs more deeply. Mrs. A. repoits that the 
diy before slic had visited a iiiend, Mrs li., of whom 
she IS lealous because her own husband is constantly' 
piaising Mis K. Mrs. B. is slender, and remarked that 
she would like to gain weight She asked Mrs. A. when 
she would invite lui again lo c/iie ol hei abundant sup- 
peis. “Now,” says Freud, “the meaning of the dream is 
clear.” As Mis A’s husband “likes well ton nded fig- 
uus,” It IS as though the dieamei has siid to Mis. R. lU 
friendly (*) iiony “So )ou want me to invite you, so 
you can eat )<jurstlf fat at mv house and become still 
more pleasing to my husbind I would raihei give no 
more suppeis^” B<hold* thi lietaiy tragedy is solved! 

The Freud* Ills maintain that all the iiuKltms and 
properties of the dream drama irc determined. To make 
the interpretation clear, additional clues are inserted. The 
drcarrii ‘ ovei -determines,” which means that it tells the 
same stoiy in several ways, rcenfoicmg the theme with 
eorroboiativc details. 

Epilogue The salmon is still unaccounted for. Fur- 
thci analysis ic veals that smoked salmon is Mrs. R.’s fa- 
voriic dish; her choice for a morning indulgence would 
be a salmon smdwiJi. Freud’s ingenuity is not ex- 
hausted He adds yet .mother explanation namely that 
Mis A. ulcntihes heiself with Mrs. B. and by dream 
logic dreams that hei own wish is not fulfilled m substi^ 
tute tor hei teal wuh that her friend* s wt^h shall not 
beitilfdled. Is this Mrs B.’s subtlety, or Freud's^ 

These episodes may shed as much unintentional light 
upon Viennese social habits, culinary and marital, as upon 
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dream interpretation. Freud insists that we nev^ dream 
oi the trivial, only of what deeply matters; so again this 
dream may indicate the perspective of importance of this 
order ot incident m the dreamers’ lives. 

A non-confonnin^r iheam In another instance ont 
of Fiend's patients contested the dictum that dreams aic 
wish fulfillments. She offered as her “non confoiming" 
dream the following She was tiasclmg with hti 
mothcr-in-law to a summer resort where (in the dream) 
both had rented vill is As a fact she had rented an estate 
intentionally as remote as possible iroin that of hci 
mothci-in law 

Intel ptttation “According to this dicam, I was in 
the wrong. It uas thus het an^h that I should he tn tht 
and this n ish the duam thou <d het as fulfilled * 

Whether or not dreams go by contianes, this dream in 
dieatcs to Fieud how “contrary” persons dream. It is ob- 
vious that in this argument the analyst has all the advan- 
tage; he has the last word, makes the last mo\e 
Dreams in their role ot revealing indirectly, distoriedly, 
discrectlv or acctptably, the lepressed factor of their con- 
tent, may tra\cl far afield in episodes and in the play of 
emotions which they arouse. It is difficult to anticipate 
what subtle and camn or uncanny disguises the subcon- 
scious will devise The Freudians point out that the dream 
oi a dc^h ot a belosed person may at times be a suppressed 
wish in an ambivalent or teiuivoeal situation, one m which 
the dreamer is beset by ihc opposed emotions — ^lovc and 
h lie — or is in an unccitain frame of mind Yet they find 
iKo that the dream ol such a death may be a mask tft con- 
vcal a foibiddcn \et ehenshed emotion 

An equivocal dtcain A young giil dreams that her 
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sister’s child, Charles, lies dead in his coffin. The candles 
aie lit, just as in the case of his brother Olio’s death 
some years before. Suiely she did not wish ihe death of 
her sister’s only surviving child^ 

Intefptetatwn: Stimulated by fiec associations, the 
dreamer hnds the clue to the dream in the fact that she, 
the dicamci, was early orphaned, and brought up by 
this okki sistci In lui sisici’s house she met a young 
man witli whom 'he fell in love. The sister, for reasons 
not given, prevented i possible maiiiage. This suitor, 
a man of leltcis of sonic disiinelion, she could not forget. 
When he spoke in public, she was in the audience. 
Knowing that he was to attend a eoiutit on the day on 
which she told the dream, she had planned to go also. 
One of: the occasions on which die had seen him was at 
the funeral of little Otto The wish then projects 
Charles’s ftuural so that she might sec her suitor again. 
The explanation stemed satisfactory to the dieamer; 
but how sulxonseious js 

Another unnatinal dteam In a sanilai dream, another 
female patient saw htr hftcen seat old daughter lying 
dcid before her in a bo\ 

Inlet pfttution In the coutse of anal) sis she remem- 
bcitd a discussion eonceinmg the v uious meanings of 
the hnglish woid bo>- a “box” ai llu theatre, a “box” 
on the ear, as well as a rUest -and also had been haunted 
by “the vulgar meaning of the word, which made it a 
synonym foi the female genual.” ... It was therefore 
possible, making ctiiun allowances tor bet notions on 
the subje t of topograjihieal anatomv, to assume that “the 
child in the box signified a child in the womb of the 
mothei At this stage of the explanation she no longer 
denied that the picture of the dream corresponded to 
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one of her wishes” — a wish when pregnant that the 
child might die befoic birth. “The dead child was, there- 
fore, really the tulfillment of a wish, but a wish which 
had been put aside tor fifteen years, and it is not sur 
prising that the fuliillmcnt of a wish was no longer ice 
ogni/td ahei so long an interval I or there had been 
many changes meanwhile” 

The interjiietei his the privilege of di awing upon the 
entne range of the patient’s experience to find a fact to 
fit the theory* 

JVfsA ilteamf that hy contuou^ ‘ Here is a prettv 
*walcr’ dream of a leinak patient which was turned to 
extraordinar) accoum in the course ot treatment * At 
her summer resort at Lake So and ^o, she hurls herstll 
into the dirk water at i place where the pale moon is 
reflected in the water 

Intapietation Dicams of this soit are paituntion 
dreams, their inu i prciation is accomplished by revers 
ing the tact repoited in the manifest drtim content 
Thus, instead ot ‘ throwing one’s self into the watci,’ 
read ‘coming out ot the water,’ that is, ‘being born * 

ISlow what can be the meining of the patient’s wishing 
to be born at her summei resort? I asked the dreamer 
this, and she answeicd without hesitation ‘Hasn’t the 
treaimeni made me as though I were bom again?’ Thus 
ihc dream becomes an in\ nation to continue the cure at 
this summti resort, that is, to visit her there; perhaps 
It also contains a vcr> bishful allusion to the wish to 
become a mother he i sell ” 

These eclectic instances will serve their purpose, which 
is to illustrate the Freudian manner of deriving a connec 
tion between the dream-data and their intciprctalion 
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Frtucl issures his readers that through just such dream- 
data he “disc ov( led'* the naturt of conflicts and complexes 
of ncuiotic patients; he is equally confident that he does 
not piompt 01 suggest or invite such connections, a confi- 
dence winch sicpticil It ideis may not shaie He finds the 
same piinciples applicable to oi dinars dreams of normal 
pel sons He cmphasi/ts the ficcjiient almost constant sex- 
ual toinjionents, the icinst iicmcnt ol incidents from early 
childhood with which some emotional shock — again 
ustiillv of i sc Mill nituic IS issociiicd He maintains 
tlui “tint which his actinlK rem lined mdiflerent can 
never 1>t lepiodticed m i dieam' Wc do not dreim idly 
or tnvnlly, ind cvuywhcrt thcie is determinism; nothing 
m die nils IS indifTcttiii That is an impoitant, if disputable 
tenet, ot the 1-uudian oncirologist Dreaming to the 
Ficiidian IS not i plavitil divcision or i icstful relaxation. 
The drcim-slnft works onlv n night iftcr the office-hours 
ol the censoi The du im, like the btirglai, wans loi the 
still of night to steal a much on the conscious self. “Ex- • 
penciiLC teaches us that the loid leading from the fore- 
conscious to the con'iciotis is closed to the dream-thoughts 
dm mg the dav bv the icsistmce ol the censor” 

In spite of the man) cxtrivigint ind extieme applica- 
tions, and the conn idiction of its own principles, it still 
may be m untuned thit drcim analysis his led to the dis- 
covery ot complexes Frviid s thcoiv of die immg contains 
imjiortanl truths, u has uK inctd our undcist inding of 
the dicamy (and possibly of the scimy) side of life. 

RLCURRINT DRIAMS AND SVMBOLTSMS 

Symbolism has i piommem pan in the Freudian drama^ 
even moie so m the Jtmgian \eisu>n of the psychic life 
Ficudianism his icvivcd symbolism ^et it has long been 
recognized that the picxess ot thinking m symbols is nac- 
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ural and inherent in the mental procedure. Man has a 
symbol-making mind Wt both feel and see resemblances, 
and in words hear them and play and pun upon them. 
They please and attract Ihey fall in with the more pri- 
mary order of meiitil movement Thinking is imaging; 
the pictorial antedates the verbal, the imagination realizes 
and idealizes When we drift in thought and muse, we are 
near to the mood of symbolism. 

The art ol communication makes pi imitive man a sign 
maker; his urge to explain makes him a myth-maker, and 
a believer in signs; in all he is symbfihc Were it not that 
he can make one thing stand for another, he could hardly 
think Myth and table derive their appeal from the same 
source. They set the lanc> free and bring the remote to- 
gether. Myths ha\e been well termed the dreams of the 
race. 

The specific Freudian point that the dream resorts to 
symbols to disguise socially inhibited purposes, is an added 
stimulus to s>mbolizing, which Plato also recognized As 
our minds have much in common they may develop simi 
lar symbols Yet, as Heraclitus rccogni/cd, we share the 
waking ssorld ui common while in dreaming each retires 
to a private woi Id of his own Our dreams may be pooi 
things, but our own Still we dream with a common 
human nature; and that provides some measure of com 
niunity of dream-experience. We all have had parallel and 
comjiarable dreams. 

How much of a common theme and manner runs 
thiough the symbolism ot dreams is an ancient yet en 
gaging question. In so far as dreams recur because of 
common motives and take on common forms, symbolism 
becomes a language, a dialect ol the imagination The 
Freudian inttrpieter finds both generic and individual 
dream symbols; he finds common s}mbols in dreams, in 
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actions, in mental habits. By the same token there arc 
}>aiallcls and types in poetry, in drama, m art generally. 
They are cdl manifesto ions ot the metaphorical, some- 
what ciyptical, mind, hoi this quality of the Freudian 
psychology the term anagogu has been used. Through 
psychoanalysis, s\mbolism, iniJudiiig some novel inter- 
pret iiions oi Us iiinclion, has come into its psychological 
estate Dieams plotted upon suggestive resemblance and 
particulaily upon tcjuivaknct ol emotional values The 
ver^ cMstenrt oi t\pit il dieams, of dreams with a recur- 
Ttm theme, variible la detail stith as trtud posits in the 
Otdipus situation, replicas ol which he so icadilv finds ' 
111 the dream lift, depends upon a common symbolism. 
The pictures vir\; the mcaiupg is one; othciwisc one 
crmlel hardly gcntiali/c about or intciprtt dieims One of 
the (lilhculties oi initr|)rctaiion lies in determining how 
fai the dre im is irciun(,h(Av iai indiMcknl ”1 he symbol 
is a setoudars instrument of hrtudnn interpretation Wc 
sunim tn/i In noting, first, ihu symptoms, ineidents in 
dreams, lapses in daily hie have \ me ining to be intcr- 
piettd aecoiding to Fitudian code, second, that the code 
may pioettd by nav ot a ssmbol; it m iv be a piivatc sym- 
bol with the meaning knonn only ro the indisidual, or it 
ma> be A gcneiie symbol in common use 
The dreams already cued illustrate lorms of ssmbolism; 
these may be suppkmcnied b> otheis licanng specifically 
upon that itlaLion Dieams of flying are common. Some 
dieam interpitteis make them symboli/c imliition* others 
a eksiiL for release fiom sociil icsii uni The symbolism 
in either vi'^w and in half a do/cn other intciprc rations, 

IS apjweiit enough But it is well to have in mind that 
flying, as one dieams oi it, is i bodily sensation. Many 
can describe pieeisely how it feels to fly and ho\s one 
manages one’s wings; for then dream ng selves aic m- 
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tensely interested in the experience This raises the question 
whether flying is not ]ust j taniasy interpretation of physio- 
logical changes, possibly a shift in lung action, ]ust as 
similarly dreams of falling may be due to a bodily feeling 
of loss of suppoit Ircud docs not wliolly disregard the 
bodily component as an excitant but jircfers the symbolic 
interpreiaiion, iisu illv pointing it to i sexual implication 
Falling means an emotional or moral descent, dreams of 
falling follow the thought of a fallen woman” By the 
same route obiects iccjuire ssinbol” value We may stiv 
on safe ground and interpret cautiously oi go far afield 
and ipproach the dream book stage of oneiromancy A 
laddei is a common instance It mav represent ascent com 
mg up in the world, mounting, but Pieud gives it mean 
ing in terms of sexual approach and consummation A 
piano, because on it one plays scales similai to steps, like 
wise becomes scxuali/ed By reason of the powerful taboo 
affecting the mention of stx pioccsscs, incl by reason of 
their strong ilfcetivc value, stx becomes- as the reader has 
discovered — the favorite symbolic reference The symbolic 
disguise gets by the cndopsythie censoi, the inttinal 
“watch and w ird ’ agent In deferenet to a more prag 
malic censorship and of Freud unenlightened {lostal au 
thonties, n may be prude ni to follow i neutril zoologicil 
svmbolism in citing Freud and substitute —the sign for 
Mars — for the malt clement and 9 — the sign for Venus^ 
tor the female, leaving the rest to the reader’s iincensoied 
imagination 

‘‘All elongated objects, sticks, tree trunks, and um- 
brellas (on account ol the sii etching up) all elon 
gated and sharp weapons, knives, daggers and pikes” . . 
and for different reasons “a nail file” arc 6 “Litdc eases, 
boxes, caskets and stoves are 9 1 he dream of walking 
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through a row of rooms is a brothtl or harem dream 
Staircases, ladders, and flights of stairs, or climbing on 
ihese, cither upwards or downward, arc symbolic repre- 
sentations of the sexual act “Smooth walls over which 
one IS climbing, facades of houses upon which one is let-* 
ting oneself down, trcquently under great anxiety, corre- 
spond to the erect humm body, and piobably repeat in 
tlic dieam reminiscences of the upward climbing of 
little children on their parents or foster parents ‘Smooth* 
walls are men Often in a dream ol anxiety one is hold- 
ing on fiimly to some projection from a house Tables, 
set tables, and boards aie women, perhaps on account 
of the opposition which does awa\ with bodilv contours. 
Since ‘bed and board’ {mcn^'a et t bouts) constitute mar 
riage, the lormer are often put for the latter in the 
dream, and as far as practicable the *‘f\uil complex is 
transposed to the eating complex Ol u ticks of dress 
the woman s hat is ♦ In clre ims of men one ohen finds 
the eras at as 6 because crav its hang down long, and 
arc characteristic of the man, but ilso because one can 
select them at pleasure, a freedom which is prohibited 
bv nature in the original of the symbol Persons who 
make use of this symbol in the dre im are very extrava- 
gant with Cl avals, and possess regular collections of 
them ” By way of further elucidation ‘In this country 
(America) where the word ‘necktie is almost exclusively 
used, the transl lor has also found it to be the symbol 
of a burdensome woman from whom the dreamer longs 
to be Irced — necktie’ — something tied to mj neck like a 
heavy weight— my li incce, are the associations from the 
dream of a man who evtiituallv broke his marriage en- 
gagement ” 

‘ All complicated machines and apparatus in dreams 
arc very probably genitals, in. the description of which 
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symbolism shows itself to be as tireless as the 
activity of wit.” “Many landscapes in dreams, especially 
* with bridges or with wooded mountains” are also symp- 
toms of the same origin, and, a Freudian disciple with 
1 the courage of his conviction (or is it a complex?) de- 
'' tccts in those who love to wander in forests of erect trees 
a strong sexual proclivity. If in dreaming of a landscape 
one has the strong impression of having been there bc- 
fore (a well-known phenomenon, in French called deja 
vtt, and referred to an illusion of memory), the locality 
“is always” the womb of one’s mother. 

The meaning of the “dreams of dental irritation” es- 
caped Freud for a long time because of the great resist- 
ance to their analysis. “At last overwhelming evidence 
convinced me that, in the case of men |lhey meant | 
nothing else than the cravings for masturbation.” Hav- 
; ing teeth pulled may have a similar meaning. Freudians 
such as Jung and Rank discuss learnedly and at great 
length the dream symbolism of teeth, Jung h»)lding that 
in women “dental irritation” refers to child-birth, by 
reason of the common l^elicf that every child means the 
loss of a to^th, or as reflecting another folk belief that 
when a woman with child has a toothache, the child 
will be a boy; ^'hile Rank’s reference to teeth lost in 
childhood whe*'. ’cxual practices begin, are too involved 
for summary. 

Of the making of symbolisms by Freudians there is no 
end. Let these instances, as eclectic and arbitrary as the 
interpretations themselves, suffice to suggest the versatile 
repertory of symbolism in dreams and other Freudian 
manifestations. We shall approach the problem of sym- 
bolism in more critical vein in appraising its logical status; 
for it raises the fundamental question whether a system 


dream 
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that depends upon so variable and tenuous evidence has 
any claim to scientific consideration Whcihci or not sym- 
bolism and science arc as oil and water, ilie Freudians find 
the emulsion palatable Such is Freudian dream-intcrpreta- 
lion; thus is their thcoiy earned out in piact'ce. 

SYMPTOMATIC ACTIONS 

1 here is anothei ordei of building mateiial in the house 
that Frtud built, stones rqected or neglected by other 
builders of psychological houses First a neurosis psy- 
ihology, then a dieam psychology; now an accident 
psNchology They are all subject to the same order ot de- 
terminism the same play of motive We are all familiar 
A\ith inadseru nr, unprf med itcd, half uifcntioned actions, 
transactions and mis actions, that otiirnde into the con- 
ciously diicctccl '^eam Seemingly atcidenMl, they aie sup- 
pressed motives bulking through When done or spoken, 
one is usually i\s irc of them, at times embarrassingly so, 

IS the things one would like to have said or done differ- 
ently The simplest name for this miseclhncous group of 
bits of behavior, unintentionally revealing motives, is 
lapses, they have also been called errors, slips, mistakes. 
They form the subpet-malicr ol the Psychopathology of 
Evtfyday Life 1 his popular eontiibution to a new vaiieiy 
ol diagnostic mind reading, traces covert meanings in such 
overt acts as slips, acculciiLS and forgettings, commissions 
and omissions Like dreams, they have a patent (intended 
and expressed) and a latent (hall intended, but to be sup- 
pressed) content, which through the strength of the litent 
urge or the momentary off-duty of the censor, gets by ind 
through to the muscles, inclucling those of speech 

Their formulae ol inteipietaiion parallel those of 
dreams, but usually function closer to the conscious level. 
In import they may be more tjrivial, but as illustiating 
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Freudian procedure quite as illuminating, and richly vari- 
able m plot ind incident No one questions that there is a 
frequent wish element in dreams, oi questions the abun- 
dant symbolism and interesting tricks of the mind, which 
Freud’s icrtile cuiiosity Ins disecined in lapses. But the 
same doubt itcurs how 1 ii may one legitimately go in 
tracing the bridge between whit was done and said (oi 
leh undone and unsaid) and wlnt was meant ^ 

Let us begin with some simple and lairlv acceptable 
examples fiom Freud 

Projes^wnal lapses Dr I icud relates of sevcial tellow- 
physKians that now and then d^v absent mi ndedly try 
to open the dooi to the clinic oi oflfice with the key to 
ihcir residence— ncvci the rcvcise — theicby indicating 
a picfcituce toi being at leisuie at home lathcr than at 
the moic tormil uul exacting task 

When Fieud himself, on a visit to a patient, takes 
out his house key instead of ringing the bell, he interpicts 
the mistake as due to a subionscious s)mbohc wish to 
be “at home’’ there When in calling on another patient 
in an ajiartment house he walks up to the floor abo\e, 
lost “in an ambitious day dieam,’ he regaids the lapse 
as due not to inattention but to the resentmint of the 
criticism then frequently m ide against him, that he went 
too lar in his view , which in the symptomatic action is 
replaced by “climbed too high” as a metaphor "I his ain- 
biUon IS tiaiislated into a F rcudian bn of behavior upon 
an actual flight ol sttiis 

Some readers may considci th it in this vtr) instance he 
went too far, and more will do so in regard to the ncx*- 
example 

Incnlent When about to leave loi a visit by train to 
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a patient, Freud by mistake took up fiom his desk a 
tuning fork instead of the “reflex” hammer to test the 
knee-jerk — both being testing instruments 
Inttip} elation For this mis handlinj; he found a 
deeper reason lequiring i more clabonte analysis of 
his subconscious understiidv, the Freudian Freud Ihc 
fork had recentlv been used lo test the hearing of a 
feebleminded child Could this lapse mean that he, 
Ficud, was an idiots* It may be so, as the German ham- 
met and the Hebrew (ass) hive a similar sound 
Wh\ tins insinuation^ The eist he \\ is to attend \sas 
that of a patient who had fallen from a bilcony and was 
appaiently paralv/ed Freud was summoned in consult i- 
liou to decide whcthci there v is i spinal injury, or only 
an hysterical impiirment That n»iiight up another 
recollection The rlllwa^ stition to which he w is going 
was the same to which he went on mother occasion 
when he actually made a partly incoirect diagnosis So 
the mistaking oi the folk lor the himmti meant “You 
tool, you ass, don’t lepcat this mist ikc ” 

Thus is an inadveiicnt slip of the hand midc the issue 
ot a subconscious intiusion, a piotfctisc warning 

A peiKonal imnlent Freud rtgaids himself as b) no 
means awkward, as he larely breaks insihing On his 
desk, there is a collection of piccioiis oh jets d ait A 
working desk thus ecjuipptd would seem to invite acci 
dents; jet diey nevci occiirreil Howesir, one dav he 
happened to make an awkward movement with his 
hand and swept the maiblc cover of his mk-well to the 
floor* Why this accident? There must be a reason 
Intel pf nation Some hours befoie, he was proudly 
showing some new iccjuisitions to his sister She shared 
his pleisure then rcmaikcd The desk 1 )oks very well; 
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only the inkstand does not go well witli these things ” 
It was on his return from a walk with his sister that he 
“pcrfoimcd the execution of the condemned inkstind” 

The slight lankling ol the criticism subconsciously broke 
through into i symptom itic ict 
Freud confesses to i tendency to impulsivt ictioii xn en 
viable sign of freedom from inhibition 

Incident In i moment of )oy on Itaining that a mcm 
ber of his family, gravel) ill, wis on the safe side of rc 
covery, he kicked off his dressing slipper ind with it 
biought down ‘a beautiful little marble Venus from its 
bracket” on the w ill 

Intel pi etatton 1 his ‘ ac( ident ( •* ) was \ thank offer 
mg, the choice of the Venus a gallant homage to the 
convalescent 

Incident On anothei occasion a gla/ed Eg)ptnn 
figurette wxs broken, while I rcud was wntmg a letter 
of ipology to a friend whom he had offended by going 
i bit too far in interpreting person il bits of behavior as 
evidence of undesirable qualities 

InUi pretut/on 1 h it bre ikage he set down as “a pious 
offeimg to avert some evil ’ Luckil) both the friend 
ship and the hgure could be so cemented that ll\^ break 
would not be noticed ” 

1 his manner of interpreting the incidents of daily hie 
seems to have both its dangers and its compensations It 
may be interesting, but is it scientific, or even wai ranted 
as a speculative indoor sport? 

Not only what we do seemingly by chance, but what we 
leave undone, is interpreted as implying a similar semi 
intention determined bv a subconscious undercurrent For- 
getting has a bit of suppressing about it; things do not so 
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much diop out of mind, as that they are pushed out or 
ktpt out as unpleasant We avoid the unpleasant by for- 
Inciting It, or iheie is some unccrtainiv as to whether 
wt leally do or do not want “it ” The conscious we is in 
doubt, the subconscious decides, or m ikes us awart of our 
decision Thit is a sstll rccojj;ni/td foim ol behavior, 
which F rend has made more interesting Has ht overdone 
11 and offended ruks of logic, is he offended his friend by 
ostrstepping the social proprieties? 

Ihese lipses ue familiar md the element of motive 
likewise vVith a long list of commissions, one ma) find 
at the end of the di) that the irksome ones failed to be 
attended to Di I rcud admits that in making a round of 
piofessional visits those that j . imise little pleasure or 
slight prospect of tees mav be forgoiuii ” That this com- 
mon process ma> piocetd moic cliboi itclv ind more sii]> 
piesstdly may likewise bt admitted md also that it is 
cipiblc of more rigid oi formal foimulition, but that it 
c in be extended indefinitely, and more md more lemotely, 
md ittiin a high dngnostic vduc md i secure logical 
sinus that IS moic than doubtful \et ihii value is is- 
signed to it in psycho maly sis 

A collccuon of hip\cs We may summiii/e a few ad- 
ditional and miscellmecus instances A young chemist 
who remained at the laboratory instead of appearing 
It the ccremonv U which his biide was wailing wisely 
took the hint from his subconscious that he was not 
very seriously inclined to matrimony, and remained a 
bacljelor As a companion incident foi the biide a young 
woman who forgot an appomtmtm at the modi te’s for 
her wedding gown, mav well have been expressing sub- 
consciously her hesitation in taking a step which the 
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future proved undesirable, as a separation took place 
after a few years. 

Yet we can hardly conclude that if those contemplating 
marriage would listen to the still small voice of the sub- 
conscious as expressed by symptomatic acts, Reno would 
find its occuj>ation gone. 

That wc forg(t words, proper names particularly, is a 
common and exasperating experience that may well drive 
its victim to psychology or even to a stionger stimulant. 
We are equally and moie agreeably puzzled to know how 
the lost word leturns; on this phase Freud is silent. 

He thus explains his own lorgetting. 

Inadcnt: He could not recall the location of an Italian 
sanitarium which was perfectly familiar to him. 

The clue: Why? There must, he reflected, be some- 
thing unpleasant about it. At last it came to him. The 
name was “Nervi”; he had enough to do with nerves as 
it was, so “Nervi” escaped his memory for the time. At 
least there is so much in a name. 

Another forgetting: He was disputing with a friend 
who maintained that there were three hotels at a certain 
pleasure-resort, while Freud insisted that there were only 
two. As a fact thcic were three. The third was called 
**HochivartnerJ* For seven summers Freud had lived 
in its vicinity. Why had he forgotten so familiar a 
name? 

The clue: The name, he found, was similar to that of 
a Viennese rival specialist; he forgot, or rather repressed, 
because the name touched his professional complex. 

I 

Though Jung differs from Freud in many positions, he 
also “symptomatizes”; and why not, since we all do it, 
Freudian or non-Freudian, at our own risk. Jung tells of a 
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Mr. A. who fell in love with a young woman who had 
the bad lastc to marry Mr. B., whom Mr. A. knew fairly 
well as he had business relations with him. Yet, again and 
again, Mr. A. would forget Mr. Ik’s name, and had to 
ask his clerks lor it when he wished to write to him. 

The reason for suppiession is obvious if we hold to this 
theor>; yet to ollicis tliat w'ould be the one name they 
could not foigct It may woik eitlui way. Here is a ease 
in which “lung” hguus as the foigotttn name. 

Forgetting youth hciciic/i tells of a ladv, a patient 
ot his, who could not recall Jung’s name. He tiicd the 
free association method, asking her to think of the lost 
name, and to tell what came to mind. She thought of 
Mr. Kk, then of Mrs. K.1. whp was an aifttted type of 
person, who did not show hei age. Then of Wilde and 
Nict/schc and Hauptnunn. This led to the remaik* ‘T 
cannot bear Wilde and Niti/sthc; 1 do not undci stand 
them. I hear that they were botli homosexual. Wilde oc- 
cupied himself with \oiing people” To the name 
JJaitptnninn (which means captain) she associated 
**half* and only when the analyst called her 

attention to the w'ord “youth,” did she think of Jung. 

The due* 1 he lady bcc.imc a widow at ihiiiy-nine and 
at that age seemed to have slight prospect of m.iiiying 
again; so she did not w mt to think of “youth,” which 
in Gcnnaij is “Jung.” The similaiity 111 method in iniei- 
pictmg dreams and lapses is appaieiu. 

Here IS a variation in the piactice ot the symptomatology 
of foi getting. 

In his docloiate examination a student was asked 
what he knew of Bpiciirus, and who among the mod- 
ern philosophers held a sinulai position. He answered 
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“Gassendi,” and volunteered the interesting lie that he 
had long been a student o£ Gassendi, while as a fact he 
had only heard him casually mentioned by a fellow- 
student as a follower of Lpicurus He passed his c\ 
amination with honors, but ihcrtalier had trouble m re 
calling the name Gassendi 

Thus the subconscious punished him for his prevaiici 
tion \ct it all students were similarly afftcied, whet hontv 
combed memories tht\ would have* 

Negative lapses (lorgettings) leave i wider margin in 
interpretation than positive ones (mishaps oi intrusions) 
they offer larger possibilities for fanciful conjecture and 
remote byways of alleged “reasons ' 

A “remote” instance to which Freud devotes six pages 
but which, when condensed, is quae as consequential, is 
ihe follow ing 

7 he tnadent W hile travelling in It il) Freud bccimc 
acquainted with a )oung man who was tamiliar with 
his views and career As they talked, his companion 
spoke of the anti Semitic prejudice which obstructed 
the career of ambitious young men like himself In that 
connection h< cited the line from Virgil in which Dido 
asks postentv to take vengeance u|x>n \tneas As he 
recited it, *hxouat(c) tx no^trt\ o^sibuK ultor he 
knew that a word was missing He appeikd to Freud 
to comj>lete the quotation, which he ehd * Exortaf(e) 
altqms nostrts ex ossibus liltot " 

Then came a challenge, which Freud accepted, to psy- 
choanalyze why the word dtquts could not be recalled 
Freud induced his companion to dwell on altqpts and 
report what associations the word aroused The associa- 
tions tended to divide the word falsely a Itquts, then teU 
jque^, hqtttdauon, liquidity, fluid That brought up the 
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memory of the relics of Simon of Trent, seen at Trent; 
then an article in an Italian |oiirnal on “What St, Au- 
gustine said conceining Women”; then a handsome old 
man ht met recently called Benedict; then St. Simon, St. 
Augustine, St Benedict; after prompting, St. Januanus 
and tlic ininitlc of the liquefaction of the clotted blood 
at Naples; then (with some* hesitation) a lady whom he 
had visited in Naples, whose possible pregnancy was his 
intimate concern 

The (Ire Then Freud cried “Eureka”: he had the 
clue to die avoided word ‘You have elaborated the mir- 
acle of St Januanus into a clever allusion to the courses 
ol a woman ” 1 hat this is the reason lor forgetting ah* 
iftas “appears lo me absoluitlv ccitain ’ The reader 
may be moie impressed with the nm iclc of the expla- 
nation. 

“I have more than one reason ior valuing this little 
analysis, for which I am indebted to my travelling com- 
pinion,” among them that he was not a neuiotic, but an 
intelligent, noimal man. The analysis also reveals a 
strange contiadiclorv wish that formed the resistance to 
the recall on the one h ind he called upon posterity lo 
redeem the position of the Jews; on the other hand, the 
fear ol an inconvenient posterity was at the moment his 
peisonal concein. 

Let the rtadci supply exclamation maiks oi question- 
marks b) was of comment. The qiiotation-maiks validate 
the tale. They may point the moral that it is bcttei to leave 
many slips unanaly/ed. 1 here is no end to such symptom- 
atologies. Once sensitive to them, one may develop the hab- 
it and even the obsession of obseiving them; and generali- 
zations arc ready so long as they arc not tested, and m the 
main cannot be so Let me add that when a won led pa- 
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y tittit forgot to wind his watch, Frcud'intcrprctcd the omisf ' 

' sion as expressing “symbolically that it was a matter of in- 
difference to him whether he lived the next day or not.” 
As this is a frequent lapse, the results might be serious if all 
those to whom it occurred accepted it as a subconscious in- 
' : dication of suicidal intention. 

One must be careful when a symptomatologist is present ; 
one must mind one’s p’s and q’s and keep the subconscious 
suppressed. Freud tells the story of a young man relating 
to a company of friends how at one time he was employed 
as secretary to a minister plenipotentiary, but lost his place 
when this diplomat was transferred to another post. As he 
. spoke he happened to be carrying a piece of cake to his 
mouth and carelessly let it drop. At this mishap Freud re- 
marked: “There, you lost a choice morsel!” The implica- 
. tion is that the thought caused the accident. 

Accepting the idea none too seriously, a game of “Rev- 
. clarions” a la Freud might prove a social diversion, pro- 
vided It was played in good humor with charity toward all, 
with malice toward none, and not too intimately. It ap- 
pears that when Freud and Jung came to America in 1909, 
they passed the time on shipboard by “symptomatizing" 
one another as a means of testing the system, and with 
' good and friendly results; which, however, did not pre- 
vent a break in their relations a few years later. 

Freud gives many examples of tracking the subconscious 
to its sexual lair by psychoanalytical strategy, thus con- 
firming the diplomatic motto: '^Cherchez la femme* 
which may equally, in view of the fact that many of his 
patients were women, be called **Cherchez Vkomme!* On 
this point Heine’s observation is more witty and psycho- 
analytically quite as consequential. He remarked of women 
writers, that they all wrote with one eye on the manu- 
script and the other on a man; yet in candor, he had to 
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' make an exception ot the Countess Hahn von Hahn, who 
had only one eye 

The^ incident I icud had for yeirs visittd twice daily 
a puiciit o\cr ninctj ycirs ot u’c to put eye drops in her 
eyes and administer i hypodermic solution On one 
o(c ision he v.onliistd the bottles ‘I was badly frightened 
and ilien c ilined m\scll with the refleition that a few 
drops ot 1 two per-cent morphine solution can do no 
harm even in the coujunetis d sac Ihe tright was e\i- 
dtntl) due to somethinu else 

1 /jt tine hrtuds explanation is that while on this 
visit, his mind w I'l busy with i dream told him the night 
betorc by a young m in, which was inteipretcd Ocdipus- 
wise, n the expression ot a desire to possess his mother 
“Deep in ihoutdiis ol this kind, I c ime lO my patient of 
ovei ninety, I must hast been well on tin wiy to grasp 
the universd eharactei of the Oedipus talde as the coi- 
rcliuon ot the tut whieh ih< oracle pionouncts, tor I 
made i blunder in rcteience to, or on, the old woman” 
In this nistame the coniuelion is is obscure afici c\- 
pl ination is beioie It seems to h mg on a Germ in word 
which ma> idei lo an issiult, oi mishandling, oi also 
just i mist ike in ^enti il Howtsei such is the intei- 
prtiitioii In the eouise of telling this nie, Fteud re- 
in iiks tint the Oedipus legend takes no offense at the 
age oi Queen )< ^ast i md eongiatulates his own sub- 
conscious ‘Ot the two jKissible eiiors, taking the mor- 
phine soliitioii foi the eye or the eye lo»ion foi the in)ec- 
tion, I chose the one by tar the least h irmful ” 

Th® possibility that in cases ol more serious eonfusion a 
juiy versed m hieudian symptomatology might look lor a 
motive, olltis inteiestmg speculation 
Since Freud stems to iorgti (is this accidental, oi is it 
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also quaswnicntionaP) that most of these lapses have 
other and simpler explanations, 1 may, for the sake of com* 
pleteness, include instances in which this is fairly obvious 
Yet Freud, as is true also of his interpretation of dreams, 
prefers the remote to the near at hand In the search for the 
latent he disregards tlit patent 

Freud (this at a later period when his prestige was 
‘ established) records his annoyance when his patients fail 
to close the door between the waiting room and consult 
mg room “I insist rather gruffly that he or she go b ick 
and rectify the omission, even though it be an elegant 
gentleman 01 a lady in all her finer) Such a person be 
longs to the rabble and dcseives to be received in an un- 
friendly manner ” 

Inter ptetatt on This action conveys disrespect, it sug 
gests an “ugly” reflection in the patient’s mind, that as 
there is no one in the waiting room, evidently this doc 
tor’s office IS not much sought, and the door may as well 
remain open 

Just how subconscious this mechanism is supposed to be 
IS not clear Whethei this social treatment aids the psycho 
analytic treatment is also a question 
Ccrtainlv is it true and f imihai that in mis spe iking, in 
slips of tongue or pen, in things that might better be said 
otherwise, in mis writing and even m mis-prints, there is 
often a bit of motive that bicaks through and lets the sub 
conscious cat out of the bag Of this the illustrations are 
endless and often apt and indisputable Such is the familiar 
arrtSre pen^ie, the thought in the back of one’s head that 
comes to the fore Wc frequently carry on a double line 
of thought and speech, revealing and concealing at once 
The Freudian principles properly utilize and extend this 
chapter in psychology In carrying it through, Freud rccog 
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nizcs that when the intention— the double entendre-A^ 
somewhat nearer the conscious surface, it becomes a thrust 
or a jibe, and approaches the Psychology oj Wit and Hu- 
mor, upon which he has written interestingly; but that is 
more an application than part of the evidence of psycho-, 
analysis. 

To call attention to the psychology of the casual incidents 
of every-day lile, the little halls and intrusions, the minor 
slips and casualties of the mind's operations in the double 
role of revcalment and concealment which we all must 
assume in maintaining the contacts and distances of social 
relations; to set forth that the mechanism detectable in 
this lighter movement is of the same nature as that which 
appears in the wholly different milieu and conditions of 
the dream, and in serious neurotic disabilities: that is a 
w^ll-formcd project, which reflects the fertility of Freud’s 
mind. He has indeed a marked flair for creative insight 
and the analytic power of detecting both significance and 
confirmations in what others pass by. Ihit to carry out the 
brilliant idea in such extreme fashion, with such glaring 
insensibility to the logic and the quality of the relations in- 
volved: that is the reverse of the picture. Both qualities 
appear in the citations fronii the clinical note-books which 
have been reviewed. These original chapters in the text of 
psychology arc exclusively Freudian. 
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I r H\s fiFFN DLLY sn FORiH that psjfthoaiialjsis consists 
of a clinical tontiibiuion out of which a psychology wjb 
developed The thiiKal tiail started in the psycho-neuro 
ses and followed then sMtiptorns and c isc histones up 
stream to then souices in urges and complexes, the trail led 
to the symbolic cryptic t ingles oi the dream life, clinic dlv 
interpreted through the indiscretions ol the subconscious. 
It led to the by-ways ot symptomatic actions, revealing lur 
ther lapses ol the double life and exposures ol respectable 
duplicity, It crossed the trail of pei sonality traits — all en 
gaging excursions m search ot building material for the 
citadel of psychoanalysis In a more architectural frame oi 
mind we tui n to the psychology that Preud built to enclose 
psychoanalysis. 

Always creative, and nescr a builder on another’s dc 
signs, but content to build section bv seclKJii as one tnicr 
prise tollowed another, theie came a luin in his ccntci oi 
interest, many sided in origin With the maturity of ytais. 
there comes to many devotees of the intellectual life the dt 
sire to attempt a philosophy, to consider the laboratory less, 
the cosmos more Freud had before him the deviations of 
his followers, of Jung and Adler notably, who found the 
restrictions of the Freudian piinciplcs cramping, and the 
gaps in the structure the centers of then own inteicsts 
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They found the Freudian homo inadequate. In addition^ 
since ideas arc rarely independent of events, there was the 
violent substrsivt challenge of manv a position, responsible 
eventu.illy for advancing the Ficudian vogue — the di&con- 
aiiing, reflection compelling inteiruption ol the War. 
The postwar Fieud is more psvehologist and philosopher 
than rlinieian 

The most adequate account of the Freudian system a& 
system, is the monumental compendium ol Healy, Bionner 
and Bowers 7/;e Stiiutitu and Meaning of P\ychoanaly~ 
»/r. From it wt may derive a picture not only ol the 
Freudian house, but ol ns inhabitant, the homo Fteudiens. 
He appears as a generalization ol clinical experience. Hav- 
ing discovered the ways ol ps>chc in the clinic, Freud pro- 
ceeded to reconstruct psychology in ih^ image of psycho- 
analysis. The Fietidian homo is composed ol Id Ego and 
Supit ego First c imc the Id, the gieat ‘ iJnc^onscious’ — 
deep seated, oiganic, aflective— ol greater consequences to 
the ‘dance ol htc’' than the homo sapiens ol the intellcc- 
tualists. The Id is the levised Unconscious 

The pioblem ol psychical living is to reconcile and 
merge the pleasure principle and the reality principle; to 
live out the uiges, jet attain a lile ol reason In Beyond the 
PUasene PuncipU the tuining point ol the new dispensa- 
tion — Freud coi reeled the original doeirint that pleasure 
alone is primary and regulative, and lecogni/ed the col- 
latcial instincts, with a huger place for amis as against 
drives. By this revision jisychoanalyiie psyehologv leeog- 
ni/cd more adccpiately that wathin the human psyche 
there*is an Lgo as well as an Id The doctrine imds ex- 
pression in 7 he Ego and the Id, a furthei epistle in the 
New lestament of the Freudian Scriptures. 

Thcie IS a more biological rendciing of the distinction, 
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Sketch suggesting topogniphical iclationship of Cs and 
Ucs; Id, Ego, and Siipci ego 

(Elaborated fiom Fiend’s diagram in 7 he h^o and the Id) 
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variously useful, which I shall adopt in the critical dis- 
cussion. It was introduced by Cjioss, who speaks of pft^ 
maty junction and secondary junction m the psychic 
realm All psychic lite is primar\ or secondary or a min- 
gling ol the two The third mtinbci oi the trinity that 
shapes our ends, lough hew them as the Id will, is the Su- 
pa 0^0 the tgo Ideal cicitcd complicatedly by the Ego 
in Us habitat ol cm um stance, and selling the transtoimed 
goal oi human endeavor, determining the course of the 
civili/ing process I he Id is ill primiry, the Super-ego is 
all secondary lunction "The I go partakes of both and in 
Its elaboration is mainlv secondary We cannot live out the 
pnmary Id 111 ges and betome what we ate complicated 
1 gos living undei Super ego systems and ideals 1 he moic 
abstiact reloimulaiion of breudiini m sets forth how Id 
became I go and developed a Supci tgo, and how all three 
rule the world ol psyche in normal and neurotic personali- 
ties, and in the social and jnsiitutional foices shaping the 
human scene This 1 irge dimensioned foimulation consti- 
tutes the Freudian humanism, ptihaps loibiddmgly lor- 
mal, hut humanistic in intent 
I reud has even reduced to a dngiam how the glorv of 
man was shipcd out ol the void It seems an uncouth pic- 
ture of creation, it is ofleted mtiely as a memoiandum 
aid to imaginations concretely inclined 
Let me use the pause of its contemplation to caution and 
console the reader. In this section of our tangled tilc, we 
have before im a speculation, consciously and avowedly 
such. Ihosc whose tastes care neit for such menial exer- 
cises may abandon the route and it)oin it lalei on There 
IS nofecogni/ed buicau of the sciences that issues specula- 
tion licenses to competent chaulTeurs of the mental high- 
ways and byways As James notes in 7 hi Will to Btlttve, 
we believe, as wc travel, at our -own risk. There is, how- 
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ever, something in the way of a test or vise with which 
Freud dispenses when he calls his system a “metapsy- 
chology.” By frankly calling it such he disarms one phase 
of criticism; yet just how far this legitimate speculation 
may be helpful in rendering an account of the psyche, de- 
pends upon the m.uiner of its employment. 

Though no one has ever seen an Id, wild or in captivity, 
and some may reflect in terms of the “purple cow” of an- 
other yesterday: “I’d rather see than he one,” th(' reader, 
once reconciled to speculation may approach the Id not as 
some ungainly Caliban — which in truth “he” at moments 
resembles — ^bul as a philosopher-psychologist’s technical 
label for a familiar component of human behavior. 

Summarized, the Id is thus described: “It is the source 
of instinctive energy lor the individual; it is uncon- 
scious; it forms the great reservoir of libido; it is the 
region, the hinterland, of the passions and instincts, also 
of h<ibit tendencies; the pleasure-principle reigns su- 
preme ill it; it is unmoral, illogical; it has no unity of 
purpose; the repressed merges into the Id and is then 
part (if It.” 

Humanized, the Id is the vital core of our human, in- 
cluding our animal being: it expresses the basic, the ultra 
primitive, the initial nucleus of psychic life. In Id life be- 
gins: the child is all Id, but with the potential Ego grad- 
ually emerging. The life of Id is closer to that of primitive 
man. In the Id reflection, we sec ourselves as Adam and 
Eve, and by aid of the tree of knowledge, serpent and all, 
recognize libido as the basic life-force that actuates the 
psyche from its embryonic to its mature stage. Sev thou 
art, to sex returnest, was decidedly spoken of the Freudian 
soul. It is true that libido is more than sex, far more; it 
is the psycho-sexual amplified Freudian psyche; yet the 
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Id IS saturated with libido in all its forms and stages. 

In re rending Freud with the metapsycho^ogy in mind, it 
becomes clear enough that the Freudian motivation scheme 
is an ego istic product that the libidos are ill iniegr ited in 
egos whose tot il social rel ition 1 considered 1 hus the fa- 
ther appears is uiihonty well is procrcitor ind the 
mothe’’ IS jiroteeirtss is well is he utr of children ind the 
Oedipus situiiion is is much a striving lor emancipition 
and indtpendenu is the cIcKim ol in infintile bond But 
the course of growth is represented as so lirgely the win 
dt rings of libido that the ego as sell isscrtive in a rich and 
iiotous rtptiiory never conies into his own Hence Jung s 
protesting secession emph tsi/ing the collitcril sovereignty 
ol t go urges, and the willtopowei concentration ol the 
Adlcmn position In the riper iurm union the Freudian 
ego ippeirs m I nor slUuie and iniei persj etivc ^gain 
we may piufit by the kev note summaries ol ih^ He ily text. 

1 H 1 1(0 

The 1 IS a coherent orgini/ itioii ol mental lift, de- 
rived horn rh it more prim il structure, the Id, b\ modifi- 
cuions imposed on it by the exit mil world Its charac- 
tciisticsarc islollows 

It IS not shirply differe muted from the Id its lower 
portion merges into the Id Pirt of it is conscious, part 
ol If is unconscious From it piocced the rcpicssions, 
holding in check ^Iie supciior strength ol the Id buh- 
hmation mav take phcc through tJic mediation ol the 
I go, in this way erotic libido is ch inged into 1 go libido 

Just as instincts pi ly i grt it rc'ile in the Id, so pcicep- 
tiont play a gieat part in the 1: go 

Il goes to sleep, but exercises censorship m dreams and 
strives to be moral 

It owes service to three masters and is consequently 
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' menaced by three dangers: the external world, the libido 
1" of the Id, the severity of the Super-ego. 

The Id produces the driving power; the Ego “takes the 
steering wheel in hand,” in order to reach the desired 
goal. 

The Ego has two different censorial duties in respect 
' to the Id: (a) to watch the outer world and seize the 
most opportune moment for a harmless gratification of 
Id urges; (b) to induce the Id to modify or renounce its 
urges, or to substitute or postpone its gratifications. 
There is no inherent opposition between the Ego and 
the Id; in the normal person it should not be possible 
to distinguish bet\veen the two. 

If the Ego is to exert any real influence on the Id, it 
, must have access to all parts of the Id. If, however, it 
. deals with an Id urge by means of repression, it must 
pay by losing control of the urge which will attempt in 
all sorts of disguises to assert its independence. A neu- 
rosis is often the result of this Ego-Id conflict; and, in 
any case, there is bound to be some crippling of the Ego. 

While this statement seems to present the issue as a 
fusion, the warfare of Id and Ego is incessant; without it 
life, as well as Freudian literature, would be a monotonous 
prairie. Somewhat in the manner of Hegelian metaphysics, 
antinomies and contradictions are first laboriously elab- 
orated and then dialectically dissolved; or is it marching 
. the king’s men up the hill and marching them down 
again.? Let it not be supposed that the fate of the Ego in 
psychological systems or in life is a matter of indifference 
, to practice. The present purpose is merely to present (in 
the impresario sense) the formulations of the Ego in the 
superstructure of the Freudian house. As indicated, we 
may arrive at much the. same results, more simply and 
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more biologically expressed by considering the evolution 
and intcgiation of tht components ol btrivior in terms o£ 
primary and sctondiry function 

TH F s i r i R r ( o 

'With no further introduction thus speaks the Super c^o 
111 tlu itsiscd } Kudi in drain i 

1 he Super ego IS an outgrowth ot ind is a modihca- 
iion ot the Lgo it his i sptciil position in icgud to the 
Lgo ind his the cipuity to rule it It is to a grcit ex- 
tent iinconscious, it is independent ot the conscious L^o 
mel IS higel) in leeessiblc to it It is dw i>s in close touch 
with the Id ind c in act is its itjiicstm itive m rclition 
to thr 1 go It IS i deposit lelt oy e irlicst object cithcxcs 
ol the Id li is the hen of the (Ad pus Complex — i 
precipitate of idi niiht itions with the piients in some 
w i) umibimd together It is i borrowing b\ the child s 
1 go ot strength from the fathei to help in eirning out 
the repiesMon ot the Oedipus ecmpkx i setting up 
within the sell ot the ohsiielt to CAdipus desires a 
mosu momentous loiii Its ehiel tune lion is enticism 
which ere lies in the 1 go in uneoiiseious sense (d guilt 
It is essentially the s inie is const. u nee, and m ly be hvptr 
inoril and t^rinnied tow iids the 1 go It is mienible to 
liter influences but pie senes thioughoui life the chirK- 
ter given to it by its dei nation fioni the p ircnt eomplex 
Ihe miluic Lgo lemains subjtet to Superego domini 
lion J he injunctions ind prohibitions of other authoi- 
itics (it lehcrs et t// ) remun vested in the Supei e^o 
and continue in iht loim of eonseienec to exercise the 
eeiTsorship of moi ils 

The meiaps)ehology of Freud his exercised i marked 
influtnee upon his tollowers The toimulition of tar flung 
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battle lines of propositions his a iascination all its own, it 
would he iiicsistiblc wtic it not so Lonfusing to aiumpt to 
combine these eontheting ieaiuics into i leeotjni/ablt poi 
trait There is no di\ sion of pssthoin ilysis tint his cle 
veloped so miieh \erbil fluent) ind cluleelie subtlety Its 
)Ustilicition or utility is i logie il issue to be ec iisicleied U 
the pio|)ei time I he met ips)ehology eompletes the house 
tint Freud built 



CHAPTER IV 
DEVIATIONS 


AN\LYT1C\L PSYCIIOIOGY: JUNG 

H owrvTR iNSTsiiM 111 (Icfeiisc of his position, Freud 
docs not ici'ard his construclion as a closed system. 
He has nioclificcl much and added moic to llit structuie as 
It ht has iiuoi pointed the contiibutions of othcis so 

far as thc> wcic in line with his rnajoi tenets or were de- 
veloped upon them But innovators, rclormcrs and dis- 
senteis, hcmevei lead) to acknowledge then indebtedness 
to his p»oneeimg leieleiship, have met with shoit shrift. 
lhe‘ dissensjoiii wnhin the ps)ehoanaI)tiviil iold reflect the 
unloittiiiali tempei in which the movemtiil has been con- 
elucted In ii\ah> to the ticudian eituieL other houses 
hive been built in a similai stjle oi arehitteture, but with 
inaiked deviations in plans and speeilieations. Among 
these the contiibutions ol Call Jung of Zuiich aie the most 
notable Since, with all the efforts ol psychoanalysts to re- 
solve oiheis' eoiiiliets, the} have not lesolvtd their own, 
theie his come to be an enthodox Freudianisin — the most 
extensive in lollowing and prolihe in liteialuic — and also 
divergent schools, c]uite as eonhdeiit and aggies^vc in pres- 
entation, whose eoiiiiilnitions aic significant in ideas and 
influence. Th^y have all risen to prominence on the same 
wave of populaiiiy, and may await a common fate iii its 
decline. 

The initial source of dissension w'^as the far reaching 
sovei^eignt} assigned by Freiul to sex in the psychic life, 
and partieiilailv to the detailed deductions derived from 
Its imperial sway The piotests against the sexu.ili/ation 
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of the psjche were many and emphatic, and made not by 
squeamish Puritans, but by responsible scientists and by 
Freud’s own followeis In Jung’s “anahsis,” sex is as stu- 
dent as in Freud’s; but in his survev the ingt to ll've and 
live the lite abundant cannot be confined to the will to live 
sexually, nor is it den\ed from it Libido includes other 
urges, biologically parallel and equally primary. Libido is 
bfe-encigv expressed thiough the psvche So radical a le 
shaping ol a ma]or doctrine was pioclaimtd a heresy St\ 
was the shibboleth; those who pionoinued it difleitiiilv 
were of anoihei tribe. Ihey were met by the excommuni- 
cation ot estiangcment 

Freud’s propnetaiv tlaim to the name and practice of 
psychoanalysis is not a scicntihcalK promising attitude 
If psychoanalysis is limited to the Freudian views and 
practice, it unis tin nsk of Ixtoming i monument to its 
founder, and neit a contribution to a living science The 
public IS protects ch indifferent to eithei personally po- 
lemical or academic discussions With no fear of extiadi 
tion for hbeiahtv, 1 shall include deviations in doctrine is 
part of the Fieudian tale The names i>l Jung and Adlci 
et olu mav be anathema to Freud; but ihc\ are Freudians 
by descent as well as dissent 

Jung's views have stiongly influenced ihc course of ps\ 
choanalysis beyond the lanks of his diieet disciples For a 
number of >ca!S — from about i(/)6 on— he stood closest to 
Freud personally and in professional position, was, indeed, 
his chiel lieutenant The fiictions within the International 
Psychoanalytical Association (1911 1915) and the growing 
differences of point ot view brought 11 about that — in 
Freud's diplomatic phrase — “we took lease fiom one an- 
other, without feeling the need lo meet again.” Although 
Jung was made the first president of the international con- 
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grcss by the proposal of Freiul, it proved, according to the 
sponsor, “to have been a most unfortunate s*^cp.” 

Had hreud lectived hospitably the modihcations pro- 
posed by Jung, the stoi y of psychoanalysis might have read 
olheryvise. The libtiali/td view of the human psyche 
which Jung pKsents, is headed in the diicction which 
psychoanalysis must lake li u is to survive at all. The 
Jungian iormulation is but a stage iii progress. To the lay 
leidcr, Jungs syslim may stem as icmote and extreme, as 
abstiatt and iaiitastic, as speculative and aibitraty, as thut 
ol bicud himscll Moie closcK examined, its many affilia- 
tions with accredited psycliology become evident. The 
Analytual Ps\(lioloi>y ol Jung is a moie catholic, more 
adaptable icndtiing of the psvciioanal)tic dispensation. 
Ihc point of dcpaituic is the trcatmeni i>t libido. 

Lthtuo ('omnion to Freud, Jung and \dki is then con- 
viction that deep psvehology, the vital souiees ot instincts 
tnd urges, is tht psychology of the future, alike foi the tin- 
elcisiinding of hum in nituic and tor mmistiation to its 
ills To all the feeling is more fimdimental than the think- 
ing stlf; ps)ehc by airilialion with lihido is rtsioied to her 
authcniie stature The mission of psyehologv is not mciely 
to set loith the intellectual WMys of mind, but to explore 
and bring to light the depths ol personality and scive its ^ 
light developmcni. Libido is the Ui quelle of what yve, our 
total hum»n selves, aic and ma> become; it is “psychic 
cncigy," an all inclusive life-force. The piimal libido serves 
nutrition, growth, scxualiiy and a goodly share of the vital 
activities and interests which the ego, as it grows, m- 
comoiates. 

Libido is innate but set in a e)cle of gniwth; it sets the 
coLiise ot the expanding life It is scx-infiised, and its pow- 
ers aic enlisted in the 'civice (jf sex; but it is more and 
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other than sc\. Freud’s ctror is not only in over-sexualiz- 
ing the entire scheme of living and in limiting libido, but 
in falsely reducing to a component in a sexually conceded 
libido an equally primary, equally distinctive form of 
psychic eneigy, which is conveniently summarized as 
“ego.” Freud forgets that there is alw i\s i fusion of the 
instincts, and that wt grow in all dimensions intf grativelv 
Nor can he sa\e the situation by cnlaiging the scope of sex 
until It IS paradoxically inclusive, his iceognition of the 
*‘cgo” ssstem of urges is belated md appciis more in the 
supcrstruetuie of his system than in the earlier statements, 
nor has it affected piaciiee ap()uejahK Jung stakes his 
claim on an ego psyeholog), “analytical pssehologv’' aims 
to rc-ereau the self That bi/airc dihorition of infantile 
sexuality which makes of it a “polvmoiphous perverse * 
sex-cxpression is to jung a false rendering of the genetic 
process; it ascribes to the egg what belongs to the cluck c»i 
the hen (growth ent uls a senes of eontlaied manifest 
lions that precede what later becomes, or is utili/td loi, i 
sexual expiession There is a “pic sexual stage which c\ 
tends to the .ig^ of thice or four years 1 he early libido is 
expended in iKitiition md growth In the second, pre 
pubertal stage, ihc inhtreni mobiliis of libido expands 
With incicasing outlets of sclf-cxprcssion With pubertv, 
the sexual component of the urge to ego expansion asserts 
Its reconstructive sway. Libido is malt md icmale from the 
outset, but sex aw aits its period 
Fixation is accepted b\ Jung as by Ficud, as a source of 
disharmony of desclopmtni, when childish forms of libido 
persist. The normal course is progressist; the abnormal 
course is regressixc. Such fixations or arrests in the course 
of libido insitc later neuroses and dcselop character-defi 
CHS, they form obstacles in maturing. The manifestations 
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of \ neurotic trend reflect the growLh<hanges o£ libido. 
1 he neurotic child is father to the neurotic man. 

Pauntal Complexes Ihe parent relation has a parallel 
place in the two analytic systems As the child’s fiist sativ 
lacii'nis aie inttnscl) h\cd upon the parents, these rela- 
tions exercise a dominant influence fin the plastic psyche. 
The attitudes of the parents, including their complexes, 
affect the child deeply, including the parental pattern 
which the child imitates But Fiend’s nuclear Oedipus 
complex IS, to Jung, an iiucnsisc possession complex ot the 
child for the mother; it expresses the intantilc pleasurc- 
uige ind desiie loi power, bending otheis to its will; ii is 
also an urge ioi protection To tluiils of it as incest, which 
IS in implicati m ol miturit), distorts its meaning It is 
eiuitc true that parent il rdations cairy sex implicitions An 
o\cr lathered daughtei mw find difficultv in adiiisting to 
i husbind The lathti imige nii) intrude* upon her later 
adaptation to olhei types ol men in oihci lolcs A neurosis 
expi esses 1 uluie in the liliido to meet its task, it 1 etui ns to 
a ‘m»)i( primitne way ot adaptation ” “Therefore I no 
longei hnd the cause ol a neurosis in the past but in the 
piesent 1 isk What is the necessary task that the patient 
w'lll not accomplish” The infantile fantasies and 'attitudes 
are but rc-c'xciied by the regressive libido The practical 
problem is to secuie suitable adaptation to piesent circum- 
stances, b\ way ol inducing a more adult type ot behavior. 

t 

7 ypes There aic type dilTcrtnces of tcmpcrami nt which 
influence th^ couise of libido The terms “intiovcit” and 
“cxiravtrt” indicate the chief contrast. Libido is generic, 
contmon to all, yet plastic enough to vary notably mis 
composition according to temperament; and as these um- 
pcramental trends aie repeated, they mav be recogni/ed as 
types The introvert, by being such, has his pccuhai piob- 
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Ions m adapting to reality, which process more congenial- 
Jy and more simply absorbs the e\tra\eit’s interest and 
energy. The problem in regression is not the bate tendency 
to revert to earlier stages of psychic development, but to 
determine the source in the present situation which in- 
duces or invites the regressive trend Rtgiession may prove 
to be an introverted liability. Jung’s emphasis upon 
chologual 1 vpe^, brings into the normal and neurotic pic- 
ture the basic, hereditary distinctions ot personalities, with- 
out which all attempts at deep analysis miss thtir mark. 
For normal and abnormal alike, the tvpc factor dominates. 
The trend toward lantas) as well as the phobias and anxie- 
ties and Adlci s infciioritics, beai the stamp of introversion 
Both introversion and extravcrsion may be expressed on 
four difftrent levels or segments ot behavior; namely, stn 
sation, intuition, ietling and thinking The combination 
gives rise to eight varieties of character t\pes, which art 
rarely pure types, but mixed Analytical psvchology in 
eludes “type’ psvchologv 

Experimental Freud gives Jung crcilit loi building the 
first bridge between psvchoanalysis and experimental psv- 
chologv. This reftis to his experiments upon association 
In addition to free association, Jung developed an associa- 
tion test wiih a selected group of one hundred stimulus 
words The principle is simple He piescnts a selected and 
typical array of stimulus-words, to which the subject is 
asked to respond by the first word which the stimufiis- 
word calls up A delay or hesitation in icsponsc, a failure 
to arouse any response, or a mere repetition of the stimu- 
lus-word, or a remote or very unusual response, may indi- 
cate the usutance to uittranct, which is the index ol a 
complex. The “free association” method probes more suc- 
cessfully among the varied hiding places of complexes; the 
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association test is more obicclivc, yet also more limited. 
The method has been practically applied. Among a group 
ol thret hospital nuists suspected ol a thcH, the guilty one 
wis lound by the ‘association method. * Jung also studied 
the rescniWances oi association types m members ot the 
sune iiiniU, in husband and wile, and in the different 
loiins ol mental disoidei. But all this is meiel) inteicsting 
tonlmnuion loi general psychology; psychoanalytic piob- 
iiig must piOLced moie diiccth nid with dtcpei penelia- 
tion 

1 ht I juon t!Oit\ lung’s m ijoi c\{)loiations wete di- 
leeted to li King the subeon sc. ions’ [ihascs ot tlu psyche 
to the ir ohscLiie souice He reports the diseoveiv of a laeial 
or eolleeljve ’ unconscious in ddition to the personal 
unconscious which shipcs the pHf ind incidents in the 
hieudiui uiiKsis— inoihei heietieal tuvhng By this in- 
cluMon, lantiss iiid til its illicd piodiicts, symlMhsm no- 
libK, lie laiscd in im|H)itinec 1 intiss is i i Kully au- 
c lent, compieheiisise occupiiion, it is no less the ecmgemal 
ineebuin m the mind ot childhood md of die ims Diy- 
dic iming with its deuei intention and its wish tulhll- 
incnts and compensations, lornis the ti insition to tlie ere- 
itive s\ml»olie fnitisics. To rieiid, the symbol is ni iinly 
a disguised clue to a wish oi thought pioininent in the 
complex; to Jung it is a mcntil piodiicl ot protound psy- 
ehoan ily tic signific inee. 

lung’s ‘ UiKonsc vUis is moie closeh issmmhtcd to con- 
scious f intisv; it does not dwell in the inaccessible Fieud- 
lan ncthei legions, it inav expand ind aspiit to the 
heights oi ecstass and iiiyslicil absoiption, though it loots 
deep in the urges, including the se'xual. 

Mctapsycbolo^V Iheie is also a Jungian ‘meiipsy- 
ehology,” not so designated His thought ineliiics in that 
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direction by leason of his assumption ol “ihe collective” or 
impersonal unconscious. He assumes “arthetypcs” of ex- 
perience, which childish fantasy and dieam-imagcry and 
lymbolisms draw upon. These are “survivals of archaic 
modes of thought That common source accounts lor 
"the univcrsalU human symbols” that reappear in my- 
thology. ^ 

“The collective Unconscious is the sediment of all the 
experience ol the universe of all tune, and is also an 
image ol the univtise that has been in pioccss of forma- 
tion for untried ages'* . . . “lhe\ hi\e been potentially 
latent in the structuie of the brain The fact of this in 
heritance also explains the otherwise iiKi edible phtnom- 
cnon> that the maitei and themes ol legends are met 
with all the world over in ulcntical forms Further it 
explains how it is that persons who are mentally de 
ranged are able to pioduee precisely the same images and 
associations that are known to iis from the study of old 
manuscripts” . . ‘Inasmuch as thiough our Uncon 

scious we have a share in the historical collective psyche, 
we naturally dwell unconsciously in a world of wcie- 
wolves, demons, magicians, etc, these being things 
which have always affected man most profoundly ” 

Jung’s dream interpretation is affcacd by this highly 
questionable hvpothesis He does not hesitate to associate 
a bull in a dream with the bull sjmbol of the cult of 
Mithra and in othei cultural products, in tliesc rclcrtncts 
the symbol retains its strong masculine value Again jting 
finds in the psyche a mask or Petwna which is that part 
of the sell-conscious personality which we present to the 
world, and an Anima which is part of the collective Un- 
conscious, a submerged personality, like the feminine part 
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of the masculine nature. The anima frequently appears in 
dreams. 

Tht clivtrgcncts in the “Analvtical I’sychology” of Jung 
and the psvcho inalytiLal psycholog) ot Freud may seem 
to those who question the basic assumptions of both, as 
inconsequential as the positions ot Tweedledum and 
Twcedledec, with tlie common tendency in both pairs of 
disputants to reply io the other ‘Contrariwise " But di- 
vcTgent (ouises increase their distances ol separation as 
iht) proceed The two result int psychologies” assume a 
diflfeient stamp, the two lesultant practices develop a dif- 
lercnt procedure 1 he neuroses in Jung’s clinic are letcried 
to a variety of conflicts ind iTialad)Ustments, the focus of 
therapy is leidapkUion ( Icarlv ibtie is no one inevitable 
and authentic serMon ot the psycho iP il)tieal approach to 
tlu problems ol mind. 

isyixiDisi pssciioiocs: \difr 

Oigan lnjaiotit\ The system ol ‘Individual Psychol- 
ogy” ot Dr \llrcd Adler like that ol Preud, was made in 
Vienna. CTtographically close, its ps)ehologieal distance is 
maintained, it is distinctive and independent Its starling 
point was the obscivation in gcneial medieal practice that 
patients handicapped bv a Ixidilv delect developed an un- 
favorable psvchie itiiiudc tow aid their life-problems, 
which presented m my ol the ear marks ol a neuiosis This 
thesis w»as daboiaied 4 Sfndy of Of gar? Infenonty and 
Its Psychical Cor^ipcnsation (i<) 07 ) It ltd to the considera- 
tion ot Ihi ^tinotn ConiUtution the second eontnbu- 
tion 

This appioaeh is unusual The obscivation that organic 
defect induces ps) hic disturb mee, inaikedly so in the 
neurotic, turned a physician into a psychologist, convinced 
him that psychiatry must look for guidance to psychology. 
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/"That connection led him to champion the heterodox posi- 
of Breuer and Freud in the medical circles of Vienna, 
i where their usual reception was one of disdain and ridi- 
cule. He became a member of the first small group asso- 
, dated with Freud as students of psychoanalysis. Adler 
-pursued his independent course of interpretation and 
treatment. He soon came to be regarded by Freudians as 
an heretical disciple, if disciple at all. His idea likewise 
'grew into a pretentious system, which has a place of im- 
portance in the total movement. 

Goals. By contrast to the urge psychologies of Freud and 
Jung, Adler's is a goal psychology; all are depth psycholo- 
gies. Instinctive urges drive libido; the goal directs it. All 
else is subsidiary. The personal goal is always a social one, 
a striving for recognition and superiority. A phase of the 
will to prevail, of the ego’s desire for power, is the key 
to the behavior-patterns which each individual develops as 
his way of l^it. That explains his “individual psychology.” 
There is the normal way, and there is the neurotic way to 
live. The clue is ever the goal. Analysis proceeds in the 
reverse direction; not urges first and what they drive to, 
but goals and what measures arc adopted to secure them. 
Determine first what the individual is seeking to attain, 
and his behavior is explicable as a means — ^wise or un- 
wise, normal or neurotic — to that end. 

The goal is typically conscious, though in part it is not 
fully acknowledged, because socially unacceptable; in so 
far it is private, unacknowledged, masked. For this status 
Adler uses the term “unconscious,” Freud’s formula of 
“escape into illness,” which appears as a factor in many 
cases of hysteria, Adler makes the constant formula ot all 
neuroses. They are subterfuges, more or less deliberate 
shirkings of responsibility by adopting a protective plan 
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or pattern ot action, which ministers to, and safeguards the 
self-esteem called superiority — the sense i f satisfaction m 
prevailing In function the Adlerian goal with its secret 
stnving, pirallels the Freudian wish with its suppressed 
desire. 

Child and Patent Goals as wiys ot life, arc set in child- 
hood This is consisiciu with organ infcnority, typically 
present from birth, and with the emphasis on the neurotic 
constitution, ot similar origin 1tcl the ma|oi part in shap- 
ing lite patterns is assigned to the environment il influ- 
ences, and paiiiciilaily to the const int intimate environ- 
ment ol the iamilj relation It is m that milieu that the 
life patterns are formed Freuds tiacing of neurotic ail- 
ments to infantile triumi conhimed Adler’s dngnosis. 
‘ Lvery maiked attitude ot a man can tie n iced back to an 
origin in childhood In the nurseiy ire formed and pre- 
pared all ol mins tuiure utitudes 

I his turn oi the \dleiiin psychologv proved to be the 
souue ol its populnii); it became i guide to chiracter 
foiin ition, especially in childien Hence the foundation by 
Adler and his followers of clinics foi “problem children, 
ind the intcust ol his corrects e s\stcm to Child Study 
\ssociitions The 1 imily situation becomes even more 
eiitical than in the svstcins of Freud and Jung, though by 
a diflercnt emph isis Adler makes the position of the child 
in the familv shape its lile altitudes. Ihe charaetei ul the 
oldest child is likely to bt determined by that rchiion, 
of the youngest child no less so, and ot the only child most 
<f all The gods and pitterns of life repeat and tnlaige 
those of the family 

An Adletian Analyu^, Analysis a la Adler, for which 
he used the term ‘individual analysis,” proceeds upon a 
e]iiite different issumption than thii a la Freud How 
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different is the resulting procedure will appear in the re- 
port of a concrete case, whose prolixity I have somewhat 
mitigated. 

“A gilted man became engaged to a girl of high char- 
acter. He forced upon her his ideal of education. . , . 
For a lime she endured unbearable orders but finally 
put an end to all further ordeals by breaking off rela- 
tions. The man then broke down and became a prey 
to nervous attacks. 

“The examination of the case >howed that the supe- 
riority-goal in the case of this patient — as his domineer- 
ing demands upon his bride indicated — had long ago 
pushed from his mind ail thought of marriage, and that 
his object really was to secretly work toward a break, 
secretly * fcausc he did not feel himself equal to the 
open struggle in which he imagined marriage to con- 
sist. This (Ushelicf in himself itself dated from his earliest 
childhood, to a time during which he, an only son, lived 
with an early widowed mother somewhat cut off from 
the world. During this period spent m continuous quar- 
rels, he had received the ineradicable impression, one he 
had never openly admitted to himself, that he was not 
sufficiently virile and would never be able to cope with 
a woman. These psychical attitudes arc comparable to a 
permanent inferiority-feeling. 

“The patient attained just what his concealed prepara- 
tions for bachelordom aimed at; he took the same atti- 
tude toward both his bride and his mother, namely the 
wish to conquer. This attitude induced by a longing for 
victory has been magnificently misinterpreted by the 
Freudian school as the permanently incestuous condition 
of being enamoured of the mother. As a matter of fact, 
this reinforced child hOod-fecling of inferiority spurred 
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this man on to providing himself with all kinds of safe- 
guards. Love in this case is simply a f} 7 i,ans to an end^ 
and that tnd is the final securing oi a tnumph over 
some suitable woman Hcrt we Invt the leisun lor the 
coiitinutil tests and orders and foi tht (amelling of the 
engagement This solution had not ]ust happened but 
had on the conti try been aitistieilly piepaied and ar- 
ranged with the old weapons emplosed piestoiisly in the 
ease of his mothei A defeat m ni uriaije was out of the 
question because m linage w is piesenied 

“There lem.nns the less intelligible nervous break- 
down As in the nuisery, so heif our patient has been 
woistcd bv a woman Tht neurotic indi\idual stiength 
tns his protections and letires to a taiiK great elistance 
Irom danger Out patient is utili/uig his break-down 
in order to Iced mi evil lemmisctncc, 10 bring up the 
e]uestion ot guilt again, to soKe it in an anfavtmrablc 
sense lor the woman Similuh as a child he had iclustd 
to eat, sleep 01 to do anything, and played the role of 
a dying person His fortunes ebb and /m> beloved ca^ftes 
all the he himself rises superior to her lu both 

culture Hid chiiaeter, and lo and behold he has it- 
tained that foi which he longed, for he is the suiicrioi 
person In this mannet he has consummated what as a 
child he had alieadv felt, the duty ot demonstrating his 
siipenorilv over the female sex 
“Were he iwait ot his secret plans he would icalize 
how ill natined and tsil intentioned all his actions ha\e 
been He would, in that ease, not succeed in attaining 
his ob|ect of elesating himself above women But his 
goaU his lif^ pl‘in and his life falsehood demand this 
prestige* In con cquencc it so happens that the hjc plan 
remains in the tincon^aom so that the patient miv be- 
lieve that an rm plat able fate and not a long prepared 
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and long meJuatcd plan for which he alone is lesponsi- 
ble, IS at work.” 

T/ie Untt et sal Complc \ Such js “individual analysis” as 
against “psychoanil) sis ’ The icconsriuLtion ol the lite 
story in icims of a vcainino foi suptiioiit), masking an 
unaLknowIcdgcd inltnoniv— such is the univcisil human 
complex In Adler's view tint is the onl) key vie need to 
explain the alleged complications oL human eh ii acici and 
the manner of its failings in the neuioscs ind the neiiioiic 

“Every neuiosis cm be understood as an attempt to 
free oneself liom a Iceling of inieiiont) in oidcr to 
gain a feeling of supenoiity “ Ovei sdl valuation, a he 
liel 111 “uniqueness’ and ‘ god likeness’ shapes the con 
flict Illness is an ‘alibi” and its ssmptoms likewise It 
there is insomnia, it leads to the excuse' “Whit toiild I 
not have done, had I lieen able to sletp ” Symptoms are 
soman) “picstige ineehanisms’ for see tiling social men 
tion, familial in the childish evasions of the nut set \ 
“The svmptfim is a substitute foi the ncuiotie lust tor 
sui)eiiorit\ with its associited effect ’ ‘The neurotic it 
tacks as well as the choice of neurosis must be able to 
stind the test of being utihzablc for the life plan’ 

Dreams, mannciisms, compulsions, delusions, attitudes, 
drcids, pel versions, moods, h)poeiisies, pieteiisions, am- 
bitions, dehne]ueneies, eiimcs, passions, superstitions, ma- 
nias, phobias, human traits m all tlieir dramatic upertory 
of comedy and tiagcd), of to»ble anil tailuie, become varia 
tions of the story of v united supuiority seeking unwoithy 
compensations to eovei defeat The house that Adlei built 
is not a house but a touci liom which he obseives the hu- 
man scene m a monoehiomc rendeiing. 

1 he Masculine A pioniiiieiit variety of siipe 
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riority is the “masculine protest,” Since superiority is the 
theme of the human drama, its urge stems to be provided 
for by nature by encouraging half the pc^pulation to assert 
Its siipenoiity over the othei hall, ironieall) and not gal- 
lantly termed the better hall The ‘masculine protest” 
means glorying in being a mm and looking down upon 
women In the case ol the female, the masculine protest” 
expresses itself in wishing to be a man, acting as one, af- 
Ircting maiinishnts'^ Out of this docinnt is developed a 
“psychical hcim iphrodism ” This state ol afTair^i poses the 
pcdagf)gieal problem ol reconciling one half of mankind 
with an unalurihlc condition which it dislikes” Such 
“male attitudes appear fiequenily in female neurotics” 
and yield the clue to the meaning ol their symptoms, how- 
cstr elevcily disguised. 

Valtu That much of this doctiuie, it toned down to 
uisonihlc pioporiions, is in conloniiiis wnh general ex- 
perience, IS clear enough It is eisiU intelligible and makes 
a populai appe il Hv the same token ii leans tow aid a 
somewhat eommonpl lec, platitudinous senes of reflections 
on life in gemul and its inmifold diiheiiltics. 

Human bdiiMoi cannot be idcepiateh interpieted in 
teims ol uigcs, it needs the tompleinent ol aims, purposes, 
gcals Adlei's compK mentation oi psychoanalysis is an 
essf niial one His elaborate eonliibunon show's that by suf- 
ficient forcing of concepts, one tan build up a system of 
explanation of human behavior epiitt as logically on su- 
penonty-^trix mg and the compensation mechanisms aris- 
ing to eosei the infeiiority, as upon inlaniilt sexuality and 
Its hypothetical conscejutnees in the 1 uti hle-relations. It is 
fortunate for the logical critique of psychoanalysis that it 
may be directed no» insidiously against one solution, but 
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' against the general mode of approach which is common to 
several, all emanating from one parent source. 


N E O - F R E IM) I A N S 

This*convenient name is applied by C. W. Valentine to a 
group of psychologists and psychiatrists who recognize 
important truths in the basic principles of psychoanalysis, 
but do not subscribe to its doctrines in toto. They viev' the 
structure critically, rejecting many of the conclusions as 
unsound, speculative and even absurd; they hold that the 
valuable part of psychoanalysis may and must be brought 
into relation with accredited psychology and psychiatry; 
they deplore its extravagance of statement, protest against 
its loose logic and baseless assumptions, and recognize the 
dangers inherent in its practice; they point out that much 
of this “ne\ psychology” — an alternate name for the Neo- 
Freudian position— “is but a restatement of familiar rela- 
tions from a new approach; they seek a biological founda- 
tion for the concepts and their integration with accepted 
fundamentals of mental behavior, normal and abnormal; 
they advocate the conducting of the enterprise in a rational 
and restrained temper. The Neo-Freudians represent a 
critical yet sympathetic attitude toward the psychoanalytic 
construction. There is no one authoritative ex[X)sition of 
their position, nor is there any organizatioit of the ad- 
herents of this eclectic movement. Its representatives are 
not, in the discipleship sense, followers of Freud. The 
name applies collectively to a fair agreement in statement 
and conclusions of independent minds. The Neo-Freud- 
ians accept as readily and as critically the concepts and 
methods developed by Jung and Adler as those of Freud; 
some of the group approach the Freudian position more 
closely than others. 
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It IS hardly accidental that the Nco Fieiidians are main- 
ly British contributors,* who bccimc interested in the 
house that I icud built at a litc period of its construction, 
ittei the hostilit) to its insasion oi the medic il s enc had 
subsided 1 hey eimc to hittidunisin \\ithout the him- 
periinj >eii,c ol loy ilt^ to i misui or a system, ind with 
the eliiiiyim? liecdom of whit I \tntine to e ill Anglo- 
Sixon lov ilt\ to logu ilias, common sense is opposed 
to the speeuluise license ind obscurant ing ihcori/ing of 
the Icutonu le ulcmie it uhtion Piesiimiblv this mo\e 
ment would hive not so e]uickl\ come to i he id, but for 
the peremptoi> expenenees of the Vv w It w is i moral 
shock to lirilish eomplieeiies to le irn of the In^e number 
ol shellshock eisis md lelited neuiotie bieikdowu m 
the British irm\ In the woids of Rivc’-s— whose |)liet of 
le icier ship miong the Neolieudiuis is upcuiestionecl— 
theie w IS hiidlv i c ise with which he hid to dc il m the 
W 11 which the } leudim iheoiies chd not lielp him to un 
deist ind bettei not i d\\ ol eliiiie il expeiieiiet in \\hich 
T rc ud s theoi les in i\ not be ol diieet pi ulie ll use in di ig 
iiosis ind tie ilment > et Rivets re|eets I ir moie of I rtud’s 
coiulusions thin he leecpts His iceeplinees involve im 
p )tt ml leseiv itions, eliveigent inteipiet itions ind limited 
Htphe itions The Neoiieiuhin imneineni is dited sub 
stantiilly from the elose of the Wii, though thiie were 

* lilts ippltcs to tliose who hoc cvpusscd tluin^chc on I iciid 
i uIki tinn to ilir populition ol pssihologisis iml ps)ilii itiisis m 
ll The inocUi iie Ireucliins wh > Kicpl the histc positions of 
Itciul hut te)ect with nunc, oi less \cluineii(.e the in un I odv ol 
cMiiviguil incl illogieil coiulusiois pcsuinihlv t ir outnninhei 
ill licuciiin lollowcrs oi ill pcisiiisions Vuieiu in ps\in tl ))^isis 
iotni i goiully iiuiiiIk of tins iiuieising told incl tluie is ddinite 
Iv ipptiiing in (reiinui) i group snniluU disposed Ih matter 
IS u Slimed in the concluding ehnptu ol this eontiihution 







r “dlied acceptances of the Freudian position before that pc- 
> riod. 


As, in niy opinion, the Neo-Freudian contribution is by 
far the most valuable that has been made to psychoanalysis 
and indicates the favorable route of its naturalization with- 
in the community of the sciences, I shall restrict the pres- 
ent consideration and resume it later as a critique of psy- 
choanalysis. It is equally my opinion that Instinct and the 
Unconscious by the late W. H. R. Rivers is the most sig- 
nificant volume in the entire Freudian literature. It at- 
tempts, as its sub-title indicates, a “biological theory of the 
psycho-neuroses.” 1 do not know wliat Freud’s reaction 
may have been to this work, which is far more a chal- 
lenge than a confirmation of Freud's own method of 
handling the problems common to the two contributions; 
but I question whether he would recognize Rivers as in 
any sense o. • of his fold. 

The hope of penetrating more deeply into the aetiology 
of the psycho-neuroses, which started Freud upon his no- 
table career, w^as likewise the incentive for the Neo-Freud- 
ian movement. Psychiatry was well set before and by 
Freud toward the larger recognition of the psychological 
factors in mental disorders. This is well indicated in Dr. 
Bernard Hart’s Psychology of Insanity (1912) — the title 
itself significant; this popular little volume is among the 
earliest Neo-Freudian contributions. 


“A very large number of the general principles enun- 
ciated in this book are due to the genius of Prof. Freud 
of Vienna, probably the most original and fertile thinker 
who has yet entered the field of abnormal psychjology. 
. . . Although 1 cannot easily express the extent to which 
1 am indebted to him, 1 am by no means prepared to em- 
brace the whole of the vast body of doctrines which 
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Freud and his followers have now laid down. Much o£ 
this IS in my opinion unproven, and eicti d upon an un- 
substantial louiulalion On the oihei hand, many o£ 
Ftcud’s (undamcnial principles au becoming more and 
moie widely accepted, and the evidence in their favour 
IS rapidly me leasing * 

Citing Valeiumc 

“We can connect some of Ficud s theories, after they 
are mcKlilied as eriticism seems to demmd, with liinda- 
menral law s ol the mind already lamiliar to psychology.” 
The main doetrincs ol ps^choanahsis mav be brought 
‘into line with orthoelox’ psychologx, mav be te- 
gaidcd as unf imiliai examples ol lecogni/cd principles; 
tint, indeed, so I i as the new i)s)chology can be 
counted true, it in not cntiieh new 

('iling MeDoi'g dl 

I belies t that Piol Ficud has done inoie tor the ad- 
xancement ol ps\ehology than any student since Aiis- 
tollc At the simc time, I bv no me ms accept all of his 
teachings; 1 legird much of the current psychoanalytic 
doctimes as ill toiinded and somewhat fantastic liut it 
would, I hcjld. Lx i grcit service to single out what is 
sound ind title in these dcxiimes and bring it into 
hirniony with the mam body ol [wychological science.” 

A numbfi ol psychologists, who hive not contiibuted 
dircetly to the psNchoanalyiic inovcmcni, but hive uti- 
Ii/cd the Freudian appioaeh who aie impicsstd with the 
value tot Its position as stionglv as they aie icpelled b\ its 
txliavaganl and lUeigical conclusions, could leadilv be en- 
listed as Nco Ficiiehans. Among them 1 cite an American 
psychologist, Daniel B. Leary: 
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‘‘Psychoanalysis in its original form, is a highly specu- 
lative philosophy rather than a science. . . . Psychoanaly- 
sis, as a system of piacticcs and theories can be, when re- 
vised in accoid with the present more scientific knowl- 
edge of human nature and human behavior, a dynamic- 
evolutionary theory of personality, plus a practical thcr- 
apv ot cure and prevention of personality abnoimilitics 
That IS, when the claims of psychoanalysis, as fact and 
as theory, have been criticall) examined, and some of 
Its mam conclusions restated m terms ol other and better 
founded psychological knowledge, it ill remain not as 
a separate and independent psychology, but as a new 
psychological synthesis, a new psychological approach to 
some ot the current problems of human behivior, and 
the basis of a new technique ” 

The position of the ISeo Freudians ippc irs in their cog 
nuance ol t’ 2 need of a critical revision of psycho inal) tic 
principles It remains to indicate some of the leading con 
cepts as they arc accepted and cmplojcd by Neo Freudian 
psychologists and psvchiatnsts 
The Neo Freudian position accepts the doctrine that 
psychic factors pliy a leading pair in iht tormation of 
functional nervous disorders; that they operate in some 
mcisurc subconsciously; that they center about conflict 
situations, typically a conflict between strong instinctive 
trends and the restraints imposed by socially acquired con 
trols; that the instinctive trends thus operative include the 
self protective, the sexual, the social, and their many deriv 
ativcs and interactions; that complexes arc an expression of 
such conflict between instinctive drives and their frustra 
tion or imposed control, or between derivative issues re- 
lated to them; that the manifestations of such conflict- 
tendencies, and of the mechanisms by which they come to 
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expression, appear in dreams, in character traits, and m 
man) vuictics and patteins of human bchivior; that this 
recognition c in he /issimilated with cstiblishtd knowledge 
of ps)^chiL opcritions 

rhc\ recognize the sahditv of many ol the mcchinisms 
thit ippeii in the eouise of tht anaUsis by which normal 
and neurotic expressions maj be iceounted for, such as 
r it ion ill ' It ion Lompensition, piojection, subliin ition, 
substitution ssmbolism, thev recogni/c that by the in- 
clusion of subconscious opeiations by the piinciples of 
ftniisv md rcihty thinking, b) the detection of iht hid 
den motixt liy the cmplusis upon the mot i\ it ion factor 
including sonic measure of determinism, i hrge range of 
hum in bch i\ior is illumin ited 

Mic) Mkt into iccount the sjgnificmcc ot the eirly 
siigcs in the direction of distinctive Uvuds ind the hibit 
forrnuions In which iheir comiol is tst iblisned, recogniz 
iiit^ likewise the pctuliir impoitinct of the iniim ilc per- 
son il conticts within the timiU relmons uid thir the en- 
tiK life cvcle IS set in i piogtessive direction whose normal 
course is Inset with the li ibililies of irustcd devdopment 
and rtgrcssion They ue prepued to apply these piinciples 
tonstructivcK ind coireetiscK to the cducitionil process 
in ill Its In mugs to focus the tffoits upon the wholesome 
integr ition of jnrsonility md to develop the soenl milieu 
to the pi opt r sitisiietion of noimil uiges uid tht pio 
visions ioi the iitammeiii of the sublimitcd expressions 
thus inclic ited 

These eonstruetivc precepts niturillv iinplv itjcctions 
The Neohicudiin position upholding i geiiei il loyiltv 
to scientific \ loctdure protests igiinst the const mt use of 
unsupported issiimpiions, exinvigint deductions md re- 
mote md problem itieil conclusions 1 hey would limit 
specul ition to concepts eipible ol siippoit bv biological 
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consideratKjns They deplore the inesponsible indulgence 
m fancilul applications ol doubtiul principles. They look 
to the salvaging ot the essential piinciples of psychoanaly- 
sis and their scieniific foimiilation 1 he unfortunate couise 
of the development ol psjchoanalysis cannot be obliter- 
ated; It ma\ be icdcc tried 

It mav prove, after the Nco Freudian revision has ac- 
complishctl its purpose, that little will remain i>f the thou 
sand and one eontribuiions to ps\choinalvtic htwratuu 
The Neo Freudians \itw the tonstriiction as the result 
of a true lead, talselv followed ] hey would strip the hoiist 
that f rtiid built of its inelevant i i^adis and lallacious de 
tails and incoiporate its legitim Uc ct istructions in the all 
inclusive house ol psychologv 
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THE HIDDEN MOTIVE 

F reud has told in autobiographiciil vein llie story of 
psychoanalysis. He docs not, so far as I recall, describe 
the moment when it first occurred to him that a modest 
innovation in interpreting a neurotic symptom bore the 
seed of a philosophy. That possibility awaited the expan- 
sion and the application of the germinal idea, to other 
products of the psyche, past and present. From volume to 
volume, Freud's conception of his problem came to be 
more and more comprehensive. Psychoanalysis envisaged 
a many-sided enlightenment of how and why we behave 
like human beings— at times as abnormal oiics — and \Vhy 
and how the products of the same psyche, collectively and 
historically expressed, took form. As an instrument for 
surveying the hum*in scene, psychoanalysis became a psy- 
chic microscope, telescope and X-ray apparatus in turn. 
The house that Freud built as a new order of clinic for the 
psycho-neuroses was enlarged to an institute of human re- 
lations. Psychoanalysis was to he applied to the interpre- 
tation of all creations of the psyche, to all the varied ex- 
pressions of its urges in protection and defense, in con- 
structing roads to the life abundant, and directing the 
psyche in its pilgrim’s progress. 

Nothing escaped Freud’s psychoanalytic eye, from the 
lightest to the most momentous of human employments. 
The trail of the unconscious led to dreams, for in sleep 
we surrender control and the unconscious shelters the hid- 
den motive. The quest for other escapes of hidden motive 
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led to the setmingly accidental, momentary lapses; they 
afforded piiallc] re\eIations Further ^long the same trail, 
but nearei to the suitace and with increasing conscious in 
tentjon, was ihc jest, still in some ol its varieties turning 
upon the hidden nioint I he itsult was the volume Wtt 
and the bntonstioi » the hrsi and lightest erf the applica 
tions The psychoan iKtical tic irist is as remote from the 
conventional joke hook as the InUt pietation of Dfcarn^ 
from the popular dream book 1 he irgumeni at times be 
comes so labored as to suggest that c\en i joke is no 
laughing maiui, but it curies the impoitanl recognition 
that the sitiiition that creates i joke may bj. psyeho- 
anal)/cd^ Jokes and dieims indeed differ widely in plot 
and puipost, but iht\ share a laiigt ot mechimsms Ikith 
parody as thi\ undeiwiile reahts, both employ symbols, 
inciaj^hors analogies, both touch upon repiessions, deal 
with tl jKi'onil and the ntimite, stage a iclease from 
the iigiei tensions oi th literal and actual In dctiil, the 
double meaning is close to the hidden motive, as the lapse, 
bttia\ing what the sjicaker preteis to sujipress, is i joke 
upon hirr betiavals may amuse as well as embirjass Jn 
the jest ihti( mas be a thallenge a battle of wits, and a 
thrust or dim ol eompeting pcisonahtits What we 
laugh at, we are superior to In the unexpected tuiii (>r 
touch, the elenui ol sui prise, the distoition and mans 
another mechanism, there is revealed the same ordei ot 
pioeess a'- in other vein ma) direct the dream The sense 
of humor makes lor s initj , it makes contact with human 
foibles. It holds the mirror up to human nature, 'reflecting 
what psychoanalysis diffcitnily discloses, and often as of 
serious, even iragK moment • 

Ihe psychology ol wit and humor as a product of the 
intelleei at the disposal of the ptrsunalily, had engaged 
othei thinker SulW, inacrms of tht modernized yet still 
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Victorian psychology, admitting the Rabelaisian touch, 
had analyzed it engagingly, bunging laughter and its oc- 
casions within the range ot the biologic.iJ emotional e\- 
piessions Bergson, in moic philosophiLal vein, dxselhng 
ujxin such principles as the comic effect of the mechaniza- 
tions ol the vital (ol which the amusing ‘Pirulc of the 
Wooden Soldiers is a ictcnt instance), and upon other 
mcoiigruitics, gives the ludicious, from slap stick to repar- 
tee, a worthy place They may have sensed, but thtv did 
not lormulatc, the bicudi in motivation undcrhing scseraJ 
ot the vinciKs ot uit, here as elsewhere I rend s crcaine 
iiueiligence comes to tnc fort. Analv/ing situations as 
aiiLieiu as \iistoph uits he formulates the pcisonal motive 
aspect, the psychology oi wit >\as enriched bv i new il 
lumin Hum He m ly have r lined the pnnciplt too tar and 
mal iclioitly hut the toimulaiion is his 

M \ 1 II , ( i s i o M \ N 1) i \ I K y r s 1 i 

brom this pi elude we turn abiupiK to the most sig- 
nitieanl oi luge sealc applications ol psycho in ihiie prin 
espies It IS, indeed in unloosing thought that the wavs of 
mind chstlosed b) psycho mal) sis have been in opeiation , 
since mind leiok the helm, and have leti tlieii deposits in 
ihc pieidiiets eif human culture — mind prints in the sands 
ol lime; that institutions, rituals, sagas biblcs, folk-loic 
wuk . Cl rated undei the impulse ot motives and trends 
not tiillv conscious, vet dclivciing their issues in customs 
and beliefs, in myths and fairytales, and in superstitions 
no less, in what becomes the conscious medium tribal 
tradition, the living expicssion ot a psyche whose immor- 
tality «ts Its “l nconscious” uige to rcj^iition The eotulu- 
Mon argues tor a primitise psychoanalytic undcreiiiieni ae- 
companying wdiai increasing purjwse through the ages 
luns, and its backwatcis also H he thought gives an 
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archaeological turn to psychoanalytic exploration. The idea 
is not wholly novel; it appears frequently in modern an- 
thropological interpretations of cults and customs and 
esj^ecially in the analysis of survivals in all their imposing, 
variety. The Freudian approach supplements the anthro- 
pologist’s as well as the sociologist’s insight and brings 
the argument to explicit expression. 

In Totem and Taboo, Freud’s thesis relates the primitive 
psychic devices of symbolic protection and prohibition tf> 
those that give rise to the personal inhibitions, repressions, 
rituals and compulsions of neurotics and normals. The 
primitive psyche elaborates and lanlasies in patterns of 
construction similar to dreams, analogous to the conflict- 
situations of harassed humanity. Certain orders of myths 
become the dreams of the race; cults seemingly fantastic or 
meaningless fixations of blind tradition, may be read in psy- 
choanalytic terms. How far such explanation of the anthro- 
pological *^^rama is valid, the anthropologists must decide; 
nor can 1 take space to indicate just how psychoanalysis 
proceeds to solve the cultural problems which it raises. 
Some psychoanalysts, such as Rank, have made this ihctr 
.favorite field of exploration. The hero is the central figure 
in this domain; the manner of his birth and career become 
psychoanalytic texts and commentary of the racial psyche, 
Sfieaking in parables. ‘‘Cinderella” pre.senis a common 
family situation that exists in reality and fantasy. The 
racial habit [x^rsists. We all revel in com})ensation fantasies, 
and find congenial the appeal of fairy-tale to the wish-fu!- * 
fillment indulgences and magic-believing inclinations of 
childhood. The psyche has its history; it was once racially 
young, as it is ever in each childhood, and remains ,so in 
surviving primitive cultures. Human motives have been 
modified by human history; civilization invites sophistica- 
tion and disillusion. C 
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There is a suggestive vein of insight in depth psyclio'ogy 
contributing a clue to psychoanalytical aiuhiopolog) I hc 
gitat mass of myth, custom, cult, taii\ talc, superstition 
and the lolk-lorc habit of mind gtntially, mo^cs moic 
ncaily on the piimiiive level of priinaiv, ihild like, intui- 
tional, difliuscly conscious, pleasure and ic ir motivation, 
than (il conscious, lationalistic icflcciion Its plots . nd con- 
tent icikci much the same ordci oi ckita and conclusion 
as opciatcs in the deeper layeis of taniasv ind ncuiotic 
tm.inglcmcin The analogy is sound; it must bt soundly 
lollowed tl Miiigh 

It IS only vslun the analogies between the com sc of 
ps)chie iinloldment in the individual and in the race are 
earned loo lar, and tngagint, hypotheses aie icgaidcd is 
established laet, that aiithropologieal psveho iiialvsis t\- 
eeeds its wan ant T he intrinsic idea is valuable It has been 
sought as 'well in hiologieal habit, a moic hazardous 
ground 1 he ♦heoiv oi ie<apitulation, oiict in favoi, cannot 
be icvived, tor the paiallel fails Children do not lake to 
the water because of palaeozoic ill) i emote ae]uaiic an- 
cestors, or to tree lops because of arboieal aiithiopoid icmi- 
niseences Unnatuial history makes even inoic tjuesiion- 
ihlc gciKlie psychology Jung’s “eolleciive unconscious'* 
dcKs indeed assume that the eonereic experiences of primi- 
tive mm survive and leappeai whenever the primitive 
psyche, awakf or asleep, comes to expiession. Such psychic 
leincarnation makes slight appeal to the biologically 
minded, hreud is content with the more logical deduction 
that their similarities expiess paiallel euliiiic stages * Both 
art on sate gioiind m leeogninng in symbolism an early 
and ix'imaiKiU psychic iiend What hreud presents in 

* UnK)riun.ileIy this c union ii uts him LonipleteK when he con- 
Mchis the psyihoscxual eicxelopincni the human species. 
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k is the skill and wisdom in their application that sets the 
value of the presentations. Freud’s personal reaction may 
be added. His Future of afi Illusion regards religion as an 
elaborate wish-fulfillment, with no deeper warrant than 
other creations of paradise in retrospect or Utopias in 
prospect. 


EDUCATION 

The several applications of psychoanalysis stand each 
on its own basis; they are as diverse as human interests. 
To the pragmatic tem|Kr of the modern mind, the practical 
applications of psychoanalysis offer greater attraction. 
Since the avoidance of neuroses and the wholesome train- 
ing of character arc collateral aims, rooting in a common 
understanding, psychoanalysis raises the hope of a wiser 
pedagogy. That possibility has been liberally recognized. A 
leader in this domain is Dr. Oskar Pfister, a pastor of 
Zurich, who applies Freudian doctrines in the moral edu- 
cation of children, of “problem” children as well as those 
with normal problems. The general direction of such so- 
cial and family difficulties as come within his professional 
relations arc similarly conceived. Crichton Miller interprets 
the New Psychology for the benefit of parents and teach- 
ers, and Dexter writes of Psychoanalysis in the School- 
room. I make no comment upon the wisdom of the appli- 
cation, the validity of which is conceded. 

To reduce even to bare outlines the modifications of the 
teaching relation that have been deduced from the recon- 
structed place of childhood in “depth psychol(;gy,” would 
far exceed the limits of this cursory enumeration. Two 
phases of the movement may be selected. The one t:enters 
about the emotional life, including the love-life, in its larg- 
est sense. In the Freudian doctrine ihat is the command- 
ing consideiaiion; education is the safe direction through 
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emotional attitudes and erotic tangles The other is the 
special clinical and ps)chiitric guidance of the child, a 
movement that would have come to the foie through the 
ideas of Progiessive Education ind Child St udv, but has 
been markedly acccntuitcd bv tlu Freudian approach, in- 
cluding particuUrly the Adkri in contributions 1 he vogue 
ol psychoanalysis and the inttitsr in it irc due hardly less 
to the hope of guidini; childhood and safeguarding youth 
from the ha/aids besetting the paths of deselopment, than 
to Its piomise ol iid in the t*^ itnieni ol the psyeho-ncu- 
loscslhe nvo conserve in eh iraucr development Ob- 
vioi^sly a new orientation of tlu soiiiccs of eh ir ic ter traits 
uid a new emph isis upein the critic il signihc incc ol child 
hood invites i leMsuni ol tl ^ u t d educational lel ition be 
tween the idult incl tlu child Psvehon' dvsis does not pro- 
pose a radically novel piogiam ol cducitioii, it does alter 
tlu perspective ol its course in so 1 ii as it icconsiiucrs hu- 
man \ lilies It IS silt to piedict lint neither in ediieaiion, 
not in (he lamiK ind soeiil telitions shill we return to a 
pre Freudian era 


s o ( I f 1 > 

Soci il ps)ehol<»g> like the psvehologv ol religion and the 
ps\eh(»logie d principles ol teUicaiion had formulated its 
position indepeiielentlv ol the I icueliin icniissinee, which 
nu ms that psvehologists with that interest had ipplicd 
then findings to se»eial problems Soeiologv, despite the 
indthniteues* of its contoiiis his a eohcrcMit purpose It 
has t ikni over pluses ol hum in nature in tlie economic 
setting that constiiiiie soei d problems, Amontt these eiime 
IS a lofm oi behivioi of picssing concern The understind- 
ing and control o^ crime, moie directly, of the eiiniinil 
personality, welcomes illuminition Irom every source; 
psvehoinalysis tiaces eiimt incl dcline]utney to conflict- 
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situations. The contributions ot Healy and Bronnci sup- 
port this position. Dealing with thousands of ease histones, 
they make plain that the psychoanalMic approach cniorccs 
the claim which the psxchiaiiist had already established. 
The neurotic iaclors in the ttioloijs ciime extend lar 
beyond the lathcr small peretniagt ol pioiiounecd psyeho 
paths among the eiimiiial population Criminologists agicc 
that the envuonment and the stiess and stiaiii ot living, 
the economie stress notablv. is staiisliealK the dominant 
factor in crime production In close i anal)sis, the hability 
to a criminal lapse paiallels that to i neurotic surrendei, 
especially among the \outhtu] population; and eiimc is 
emphatically a problem ol youth 1 he social tailuie — which 
IS crime — and the neuioiic tailuu ha\e in common power 
ful urges and weak icsistanct bciine psychoanalysts, such 
as Alexander, would apph the psvchoanaKtie tcehnicjuc 
in all Its details to the ciiminal olicndtr, ioigetting to 
what an e aremcly small minoiitv this would apply Others 
iteogni/e in psychoanalysis an iddiiional chic to the under- 
standing of the behavior in(»mahts that anse Irom soeiar 
and person il complications C unit hid alie kK been leeog- 
ni/ed as a ch.ipter in abnoimal psvchology. 1 he many 
streams of connection Ixtwetn neurone i nlings and crime, 
reappear through psvchoanalysis; ihev bung peisonal con- 
flict and social conflict into i miiiually illuminating il- 
lation Society’s pioblcm is the conriol ol urges; thtir psy- 
choanalysis IS the lirst step The social applications ol psy- 
choanalytical thought would alone make it a momentous 
(oninbution. 

Crime is still a chapter in individual psychoanalysis. The 
other “scxial” application is ot a ihflFeicnt order. It iraftsfcrs 
the findings obtained Irom the studs of the individual to 
the group L D. Martin psvehoanal>/cs the crowd mind; 
lwoln.Li applies psychoanalvtic concepts to sociological prod- 
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ucts; Rivtrs traces the pla) of psychoanalytic motives in 
the field of politics; Laswcll poi trays the psychopathic 
traits of political agiiatois and Icgislatois and relates them 
to the neurotic traits and the family situation; Jjuirow pro- 
|>oscs in abstrust Icims a coinj^lctc restatement oi psycho- 
analysis in social concepts The bouse of undti standing 
that I reud built ten the individual occupant has become a 
mc'dcl lot the communal iclations 1 lu concepts of psy- 
choanalysis have been diicctlv influential in establishing 
social psychiati) 

This deMlopmcni is loitshadowcd in the inherent so- 
ciali/ing ot the uiges, which psychologists had itcogni/ed 
and the psvchoaiialyMs confirmed Since sell display is set 
low aid social iccognitioii, whether lecogni/ed m a breud 
lan exhibitionism, a Jungiin e\pan>‘on ol the ego, or an 
Adlerian ambition 10 prove supeiior, it itcpiiics a gallciy. 
Moi cover, all tin urges develop in *1 social stlling The in- 
dividual is tvei in lelalion to and may be in conflict with 
soci il sanctions; the heid contiol appeals as the brcudian 
i elisor, a concept made moit irulv sociological b\ Rivers. 
"Ihc social stiiuturc of collective gioiips, caste and class, 
party and sect, tube and nation, inevitably lepeits the mo- 
tivations of the indivieluals who compose it 

The conflicts thus pucipit iicd iorin a momentous issue. 
W bile adaptation to social sii uctuic is essential, the manner 
ol accepting that obligation becomes a decisive psychic 
laclor in noimalily ; n mas lead 10 the altitude ol the radi- 
cal and radicalism, which has been made the subicet of 
psychoanalysis — the urge to protest 01 defy in one phase, 
the urge to be diffcient in moihci. It may set in eKaiei 
relief the conloiming tendency, that, indeed, goes hick to 
the reaction to authoiitv, loi which the family iiscH a 
social institution— IS the training giound. Pcspite all the 
extravagant and remote delineations ol the place oi the la- 
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thcr m fact and fantasy, he u mains a figuic of importance. 
The father as patiiarch sets the painauhal foim ol govern- 
ment; but assignments ot power follow othci patterns as 
well. Paternalism is a politieal issue (toxerniiig others is 
a critical social relation. Foims ot social control arc liable 
to their own types ot neuroses and maladapiaiions. So i* 
evciy other institution, church or state, t^rinny or democ- 
racy, assemblies or aeaelcmies, and forces similarlv opei- 
ati\e with no dehniic institution il suppints. Ideas and 
svstems stifTti siniilarh; there is a madness of ciowds and 
collects e manias Out ot the psschoanaKtical view arises 
the ideal that soeicl) must proside wiscK lor the satis- 
tactions of the tundamental urges, otherwise thcic will 
be rebellion tiniest, mistix, ind the sense oi Irusttaiion anil 
in]ustice Goseinments exist for nun du\ must hr judged 
in terms ol hum in needs \m<»ng the modem humanistic 
disciplines, soeiolog\ has lesjxiiuUd svinpatheiieally to the 
Freudiani/ ed versions ol i^s coiucpts and pui poses. 

BIOCR ^PlIS 

Psvehoan ilysis implies iharaiKr anaKsis;* the tiansition 
to that applie V on is inherent in the toiuepi ol the new 
txploiation Ctiaracier leading- wli It John Stuait Mill 
long ago projected < > a suence of 1 tholrigv, and the Ger- 
mans, following H tmsvii, eall ( haratieif>log> — is among 
the persistent put poses ol jUNchologs siiKt the days ot 
'Theophrastus and before 1 leud was absoibed in the sig- 
niheanct ot neurotic traits and cast histones; the complex 
- a term furnished b\ Jung- is the first stage in a constel- 
lation ot traits; chara^Tei is a iurthci intcgratiem which 
1 reud reeogni/es in the eonsiituiional trend but applies 

* lilt ionnalion ot dni.uter is i iniigi il jxiri of the psyclxv 
anil>iK s\sttin Jt is considcjed on \ >,ts »oS to Jii and ciUic.illy 
« I pii-Hs I ^ to 21^ 
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spinngly \ti detecting the hiddtii moii\e 111 everyday 
Ixhivioi IS coiigtmal to a sclumt ot ch^rictci uading To 
luiig lilt lypt liecamt iht sii>niht int svnthcsis in that con- 
iicctioii, he made coiuatl with eh u icteroVji*) \dlcr*s 
ps\thol(igy loiithts tht thiikiti e()iiu|)t in tlK lilt pat- 
Uin ^hiritlci shipcd bv ils t in in tiiviionmeni 

In idditioii o his ni inv uthci h(»iiois Irtud in ly be 
ti diutl VMth 111 iiiriLitiui il put m I St iblishing p»yeho 
l)i()i>i iphy tnipli isi/iii^ with ili< din^ti ol ostiempha 
si/in^ lilt iniinuit psvthic eh n itK r ol dit ^it ii man 
uhost ♦. nils lilt \\(ild itkno\\lttlt,ts olitn with i ials 
l\iii*> litiul ol litiowoiship 1 h u the htio is noi sueh to 
Ills \ il< i 111 i\ Ik ikit U) iht \ ilti s limn iiions, th it lit may 
iioi 1 m so lo lilt p \ili)miKsi his inotlui toiindiiion 

It 1 less IS itplum, thin is v niipItmcnMii^ the pui 
ai im ol bio^Mpln ih ii tlu psNthom ist il postmoittin 
> coiKtiNttl loldiiu I tliiiK \M h Ktoided iliti IS tht 
hit to m MUimilt pcisoniIn\ ^tiicK Iht pioiuer tontn 
bin on IS hitiuls psvtlu iniUiu siiid\ of Liontuio iia 
I nut Ibis It ul his bttii t( Iloutd tlostU 01 itniottly bv 
psNtho 111 ilysis such is 1 Ihtitt tliik, who subittled a 
^louj) ol impoitiiii hlstoll^.ll ptisoni^ts to tht psythoaiia- 
Kiit piobt iiui bs pioltssonil bio^i iphtis suth as Lmd 
I iidwi*, iioi ibl\ in his stiulv ot tlu Cnrmm Kiistr Ihc 
jiiirpost IS to itstii tlu itil Vbiihim 1 intolii, Mirk 
1 w iin \ ipolton l>\o i Niti/stlu^ m irrnis ot moti 
Villons noimil n d ilmoimil Indtpt lultiiiU ol hitud, 
the rt ihstu si^hool ot Zol i h id ic ulud the univuiion that 
lilt biologit il mm should be intimittly, sonuwhit tme 
matually, ittoidtd ilonj.sidt ol llu tutti pti nahty 

The? same pioitdiiit ipptiis m litei iiy tuitions in 

* Di I u lit l)M>k\ oMititbui s tins list ul inil\/cd l,u u intn 
Such inj 1 )scs 1 ins;c lioin 1 p s iu iiul\iicil intcipicl itioii ot tlu 
tomplcU hit clown U> in uiciits mu il 01 iiuiil m thililnood iti 
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which the Freudian clue to personality finds varied ex- 
pressions. Freud’s own contribution is an analysis ot the 
fantasies and the dreams in W. Jtnstn's novel: Grtuiwa. 
Though these dreams were nt\tr <lie.imt but composed by 
the poet and assigned to his chaiactcr, ihc\ conhiiin to the 
dream origins; which to hieiid proses that the ways oi 
poetic insight, as similarly the fantasies ot children, may be 
interpreted psyehoanalyiicallv From this the transition is 
easy, onet the Freudian cIiks are aLcepted, to develop he- 
titious characters — in novels and the drama notably — upon 
the Freudian model of motivation \ Lonspicuous in 
stance is ©’Neill’s play AJouimng Becomes Electra in 
which the Oedipus situations are reproduced in modern 
setting, serving as the source of the personal and situational 
conflicts with which the play deals By such complete ac- 
ceptance the author becomes a Freudian dramatist, wheth- 
er this “becomes’ the drama is a ditfeient issue, turning 
as do so many of the pcrsonali/cd applications, upon the 

dreams, in person il relations and in circer, pointing to complexes 
or significant Fieuclian rc\cluions Ihere line appeared ps\tiu> 
analytical interpictatuins of the ]K,rvinalnics ot Jesus, Paul ol far 
stis, Francis of Assisi, 1 uihcr Swedenborg Marv Baker 1 ddv 
among religionists, of Alexander iJic Cireai, Henry VIII, Queen 
Eb/abeth, Napoleon, Louis Napoleon Queen \ictoiia. Roost veil, 
Woodiow Wilson, Lenin, among iiiltrs 1 conardo da Vinci, 
Michael Angelo, Andici del Siiio, LtetJuntn, S«.huhcri, Van Cjogh, 
among artists, of SeKraies Darwin, Svhopenhaucr, FtLhner, Niti/ 
sche, Rousseau, lolstoi, imong thiiikcis ot Homer, Anatole 
France, C liarlottt Bronte, I m»lv Bronu, de Manpassint, Dosioiew 
ski, Dumas, Flaubert, Irantis Tluanpson, (joethe, liebbel, Kniit 
Hamsun, Mark Twain, Oscer Mildc, Poc, S<.hnii/lcr, Strindberg, 
among witters, and of literal) ereatiuns, as Lady Macbeth, Shyl(x.k, 
Hamlet, Salome, 1 iliom. Peer G)nt, ehiruttrs in the tragedies of 
Sophocles and in tlit dramas t>f Richaid ^\.^gnc^ 
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measure of normality or abnormality which inheres in the 
Otdipus situation 

Ihe application of depth psychology to the understand-' 
mg ot the pcisonalitKs and achievements of those who 
affected notably the cuiicnt ot hum in affaiis is a legitimate 
tntcrpnst The personal intimait m in dominates above and 
appears in the public man Official biography needs the 
complement of the progi im ot moiivition, of character 
assets and deficits which is the scry core oi psychoanalysis. 
As the carrsing tliiough <£ that illumination reflects the 
theonc*; ind assumptions of F leudian analysis, the protect 
in Its cvcutioii is subiect to the same critique as the tenets 
ot personality formation Thai chapter in Frcudianisni is 
one of the most disputable anc^ controversial m the entire 
field, It IS shot through and throng*' with the assumptions 
oi psycho sexu'l development, under which rubric these 
lends will be reviewed Even though rciecicd in detail, the 
liiiidamcntal thesis, that personality is the subject matter 
of the jisychologist, ind consequently that the biographical 
procedure ma\, and even, must follow this clue, rcmiins 
imissailcd Peisonality, and by the same token career,* 
which IS however so largely a matter of circumstance, is a 
iusion of primary ind secondary traits operative at the 
highci le\cl of iniegrition in which lives — Livili7ed lives 
notibly — are lived The reflection of depth psychology m 
personality study is a pemiancnt acquisition, deepened and 
enruhed is well as populan/ed— and by such vogue dis- 
torted — by the freudian appioach and its venturesome 
applications The same understanding that is applied— 
whether wisely ind autheiiticallv is another issue — to our 
owi> lives, selves to elucidate the lives of others in support 
of the biographual interest Wi iters svmpatheiic to psy 
choanalytical \iews portiay iheir characters as thus ani- 
mated and motivated, sex emancipaiic n is a frequent 
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cme; at times the human scene as it appears in literature 
l^approaches a clinic. As literature both reflects and aflFects 
^lifc, making models for life and taking its models from it, 
pih.e Freudianizing of what men live for and by has invaded 
l^ery intimate relation. We live and think differently since 
|Freud, whether or not in all respects we approve the 
gchange. 

T HE arts 

V 

What is true of literature applies equally to the arts, 
J. though the connection becomes less definite. The creative 
Vimpulse is itself a problem in psychology, subject to psycho- 
•^nalytic interpretation. Through the ages the subconscious 
.;thas expressed itself pictorially; symbolism in painting is as 
ancient as in literature; in religious symbolism the canvas 
■popularized the doctrine. With increasing development of 
^technique and the modern freedom in subject, the art of 
.the paint, acciuired a larger subjective expressionism. 
/Painting may be psychoanalyzed, and music is subject to 
^the same inrer[>retation. The modernistic note has a C(jm- 
■fplicatcd source, but it is an authentic expressitm of the psy- 
che. Indeed art has been interpreted as compensatory activ- 
ity, a recourse lo fantasy in an escape from the too rigid 
demands of the reality principle. 

, This thesis, if elaborated, would cnftjrce the principle of 
' living or completing in fantasy what is denied or imperfect 
:in reality. It projects a psychology of the artist who lives 
'in many if not in every man. Since art is essentially crea- 
jtive, the temptation to ally it with the intimate creation of 
: the racial succession, for the poet to speak of his poetry as 
the child of his brain, is an additional lure to identify p»ral- 
irlcl but not comparable urges. The artist labors to realize 
dreams; art scores' in media favorable to subconscious as- 
similation. The relation of art to psychoanalysis is two- 
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fold: to explain the artist psychoanalytically, and interpr^ t* 
the artist’s, particularly the dramatist’s, employment 
Freudian themes. 

One professionally interested in the vicissitudes of 
man behavior, from whatever approach, may equally havc j; 
an interest in the arts. It may be a doctor who “looks dt 
literature” as similarly he looks at love and life which like** 5^ 
wise and with an allied interest literature portrays. There 
is a psychoanalyst in every psychologist and in many an 
artist, which will find expression alike in creation and crit- " 
icism. I must leave it to the qualified litterateur of the pres^ 
ent or the future to survey the penetration of the Freudian ^ 
theme in literary productions. Accepted as a clue, it may 
iletermine a plot, and a section of interlocking lives at any 
age, in any setting. The present development of the aru 
demonstrates the appeal of themes which the psychoana- 
lytic clinic has revealed. Freudian ideas in literature as in 
life have rc-interpreted the human relations by the in- 
trusion of the clinical ccmsciousness. Whether this addition 
aids or hinders the litterateur’s craft, is an open questiom 
No other phase of psychology could have exerted so wide 
an influence. The reach of application of Freud’s ideas ' 
stupendous. ; 

CIVILIZATION 

The most momentous of all applications of psychoanaly- 
sis is to civilization itself; in Freud's hands it becomes a ' 
drastic critique of our civilization. It proposes an^unprccc- ; 
dented form of revolution by way of a reconstructed in-. 
sight of our inner life. Our civilization is brought into thc ^;^ 
clinic for psychoanalysis with the patient’s hope of cmerg- . 
ing with a belter understanding of himself. The conflict 
between the life of impulse and the life of reason. Tbc-| 
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4 :}uestion arises in the words of Zwcig,* who has wiittcn 
i an effectively dramatic account of Freud, mind and man, 
t** whether “ihc socialization of the Ego which passes by the 
iDiame of progiess has not really cheated man of his inner- 
“most sell ’ Here is a modernistic version of the theme sug 
gested years ago by Lduard Caipeniei Cnnhzatton, Its 
\Cau^e and Cine Civilization is not prcciscl) a neurosis but 
presents a dilemma, ior which cvei v philosophy is a solu 
''tion by escape, or the abandonment of solution in pessi 
mistic despair Freud is troubled, deeply tioubled, recog 
nizing the supigmac> of the impulsive life, \et w iih reason 
tlic only hope of its contiol 

The piopcr close of this chaptei is a tribute to Freud as 
philosopher. His essays wiitten in war time, including le 
flections upon death, show an envnblc temper of eon 
. tcmplation, when quite too many intellectuals failed in the 
privileges of their position The FitUne of an Illusion 
(1928) IS a •'lastcrpieee of exposition ol the sceptical icli 
gionist. Like its successor Ctvthzatton and tts Discontent 
(1930), Its tone IS pessimistic, despondent It offers neither 
hope nor consolatujn His position is consistent with the 
fundamental points of view arising from the conflicts 
whose neurotie aspects engaged his professional attention 
In view ol Fieud’s own confession that his tendenc) to 
ward medicine was not of the strongest, and that he was a 
clinician by the loutc of analysis, one is tempted to tegaid 
the application of psychoanalysis to the philosophy of life 
as the most congenial of Freud’s occupations Equipped 
with principles he js free to cairy them to their ultimate 
conclusions. He becomes a clinical philosophei. 

I have carried this survey of the applications and impli- 
cations of psychoanalysis far enough to make cleai that 

• Zwcig Masttjs of Healing, 
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Freudiamsm attempts far more than a scientific theory C»£ ^ 
the neuroses and related mental substruci^ures, consists of 
more than a therapy and a pedagogy, and becomes a com* } 
“ prchcnsive philosophy of living. The applications of psy* 
choanalysis, so many of them bv thinkers not directly con- 
cerned with psychology or psychiatry, illustrate the wide 
influence of Freudian ideas. In that lies its appeal and its 
ch.ilkngc. It proposes a reconstruction of the Getsteswts- 
Kcnschaften, an attempt to bring the psychic procedures and 
values within the contiol ot the scientific method. 

What as scitnce, as a scheme of understanding, would 
afTeci but the thoughtful minoiity — the intelligentsia who 
shape thtir couise by ciitical reflection — as a plan and 
policy of living, as a scheme of aims and values, affects 
a far huger group, it still a minority, eager for precepts 
of guidance in the personal conduct of their affairs. There- 
in lies the capital significance of the house that Fieud 
built; It pioposes a new, modernistic style of psychic archi-* 
lecture If accepted, it makes a difftrent home ot the hu- 
man habitation. On the apparently incidental issue as to 
whether and how lar bread is right oi wrong, depend mo- 
mentous consequences m the entire range of humanistic 
concerns That importance, authentic or alleged, forms A 
mapir incentive lor the present critical undertaking. 


1 




PART TWO 




INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


A CRITIQUE OF A MONUMENTAL SYSTEM of interpreting th^f 
human psyche, its nature and all its works, was in^]^ 
troduced by a survey of the composite parts of the struc^‘| 
ture and design and composition of the house as Frcu!<tt$ 
built it. Among the great interpreters — including thosev, 
whose ambition or conviction of illumination however dc- 
rived, outran their performance — Freud has an assured 
place, it may be a place of hongr and pitying censure com--, 
bined, as often befalls the heroic in any career. If his group 
in the hall of fame is that of the philosophers, he is the first 
representative who entered it by the route of a pioneering 
psychology, 

I have attempted to present the system objectively, when^ 
possible neutrally— but have departed from this policy by ,, 
introducing the critical note where it best served the read^ii 
er’s convenience to consider text and comment -in oac>; 
vista. From the outset my purpose is critical, writing undcf ^ 
the assurance that the crisis in the fate of Freudianism is ati 
hand. With that task behind me, I proceed to the critique* ^ 
Since psychoanalysis is set forth as a science, the primary ;; 
obligation is to examine how far it meets the scientific * 
criteria. In so complex a structure, the execution is as cs- J 
sential as the design; a cause gains favor or fails by the"'i 
manner of its support as well as by its platform. Psycho-^| 
analys*is is an art, and the analyst a practitioner. The I 
critique proceeds from principle to argument to practice, , 
Whither psychoanalysis.? is the concluding consideratiomlr 
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*»1rhe critic in confronting Freud and all his works, faces a 
^|)eculiar situation: a partial and reserved approval of pun* 
ipiple, a profound distrust of execution. He cannot com- 
*IDend the greatness of a great delusion, nor yet aindemn 
'ihe delusion utterly, when ht considers the merit of the 
■ venture that luns through its intention and formulation, 
'i^th positions lequiie candot, but require as well dis- 
^uninating standards and emphatic vei diets. The decisive 
verdict lies with the critical public; for the moment it is in 
the reader's hands. 



CHAPTER VI 


PSYCHOANALYSIS VS SCIENCE 


lOGIC AS CLNSOR 

I A^^ iN\rii\( iin R^A^fR upon a lo{;icil inspection of 
the house thit 1 Kud built viith lifelong /eal, with 
rare creative powtrs, with a distinctive ft in foi applications 
— idmirible qualities, eontnbiiting to the wide interest in 
his sinking contributions, but with slight beiiing upon 
the hiiil ]udgment which is whether the monumental 
stiuctuie can piss the ingintcring test The excursion is * 
not one to fill the idle moments of m tmpt> dav, it is an 
exuting t isk, but indispens iblc lo* in appraisal of the 
compichcnsivc btidy of ideis bv me ms ot which Freud has 
piofoiindlv iflected the world of mind we live in 
WcK It not toi such insistent ic ihiits as laws of gravity, 
sii esses incl loids hxed properties ol wood, brick, stone 
ind sled, wen ol wind md weiihtr, nehiteeture might 
be i (. isu il nm chill discisioii Inullectuil eonstiuetion 
metis similir imxoi iblc conditions in the wiitlen and un- 
written laws ot logic, likewise determined bv the building 
maieinl ol thought Logic governs the eonstructions that 
minds built in fust iid and furtlur suppoil of the thinking 
entcipiise Logu inspects the result closcl) examining the 
critcrn ol evidence ind the w in int of conclusions Logic 
is blind to drimuic ippeil dcil to aesthetic s it isf actions, 
Logie, too IS a ttnsoi, though of i dilTeitnt order than 
the hrtudiin both guard the icalil) principle,’ the truth 
^ of seeing things is they iic Rclcised from the one set of 
limitations, we build cistlcs in the an or in an imiginarv 
Spam, instantaneously peifcei and complete; interpreting 


^itdigical loyalties laxly, we indulge in speculations beyond 
'the sanction ot evidence and reason. We icquire no per- 
L ASruts for thought construaion^; they arc judged altti cicc- 
i tion. Can psydioanalysis pass the censorship of logic ^ 1 hat 
, is the question. 

* Responsible thinking docs not yield crudely to wish; hut 
in building theories on foundations of fact, there is oppor- 
tunity at every turn for the subtle intiusion of favoicd in- 
terpretations, of finding what one is looking for, of con 
struing data to conform to theory This temptation applies 
particularly to constructions, such as those of psychoan.il\ 

SIS, m which the mteiplay of predilections and findings is 
mevitable. Bacon’s immortal reminder ma> be paiticulailv 
recommended to psychologists that natuic is more subtle 
than argument. 

A strictly logical censorship would lorthwith exclude 
Freudianism^ fiom the province of the sciences Dunlap 
takes this position in Mysticism, Fieitdianisw and Sucn 
ttpc Psychology His judgment is unrcscivcd In apjual 
and method and conclusion, Frcudianism is declared a 
form of mysticism, it derives us vogue and its appropiiatc 
place on the shelves of bookshops, where it consoits with 
phrenology, “new thought,” spiritism and fallacious sys- 
tems of cliaractei reading, from the persistent longing toi 
complete revelations and dramatic solutions of human 
problems. Its claims to reuignition as a science arc consid 
ered negligible. Believing it faiicr to temper logic to the 
imperfections of psychology — if not a shorn lamb, at least 
an immature one — I cannot accept this sweeping con- , 
demnation The logic of a Daniel come to judgment, 
when judging so complex an issue, may well, rendci a 
moic tolerant verdict. 

The fallacies of Freudianism are indeed manifold, and 
its violations of good sense and sound rcasomng divcise 
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and flagrant; but the scientific intention inheres in the 
Freudian quest. Freud’s search is a legitimate extension of 
the psychologist’s pursuit in understanding human nature; 
his clinical therapy is conceived as an effective diagnosis o£ 
necroses and their relief. If he goes amiss in consttbction 
and becomes one of the Builders of Delusion r, as Ward 
suggests; it he is to be classified, as Gillis places him, 
among the F aUe Messiahs, it is not bv taint of a paranoid 
stieak noi ol a messianic confidence. If he carries on his 
project so looseU that he misleads othcis and deludes 
himself, the cardmil error is a logical misjudgmcnl of an- 
other ordci How far the house that Freud built is scien- 
tifically designed is one question, how far it is scientifically 
constructed is anothei, Ixith considerations are funda- 
mental. When Watson, behaviorist, p'^edicts that in the 
ncir future, anvoue using the psychoanalyMt procedure or 
tcrminologs svill be classed with the phrenologists, I dis- 
sent as positivth lor the error in the program of phrenol- 
ogy arose tiom a complete misleading of body mind rela- 
tions. Upon flimsy, preposterous evidence. Gall announced 
the pretentious discovery of a eomplcte eranial-ccrcbral- 
psychic code 1 hroiigh the lure of a mistaken idea, a good 
anatomist beeiiiK in absurd psychologist The decipher- 
ments weie IS wrong as the psychology of the day was 
crude and the anatomy forced Freud in action may be as 
c\ti jvaganr, is creed-bound in supjwrting his thesis as was 
CtiII in his, but the principles of the two solutions of the 
whys and hows ot human bchavioi were quite otherwise 
arrived at 1 hough separated by only a hundred years, they 
are logical centuries apart 

If, Jfeckifig other disparaging analogies, we turn to Gall’s 
conttmpoiars, Mcsmci, and his theory of an “animal mag- 
netism” and the cures by its means, w^e come upon a mys- 
tical, an unsubstantiated system, in defense and employ- 
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mcnt of which theorist and physician and charlatan are 
uncertainly combined. Yet this unscientific intrusion did 
not deprive the “magnetic" phenomena of their reality. In 
some respects Mesmer’s clinical observations were nearer 
the truth than the ac.idtmic denials, and aroused an inter- 
est which led to the discovery of hypnosis; this in turn 
led to the recognition of suggestion and the subconscious 
workings oi mind. PieciscU in these now accredited mech- 
anisms of the psyche, Fieud, continuing the scientific 
tjucsl, found tlie groiind-tlucs (,l his inteipretation. The 
case of Ficudianism cannot be thrown out of court; to do 
so would be as uni list to Fiend as unwise for psychology. 
In asking what is wrong in his pre\sentation, we must 
grant Freud the same scieniifie intention as inspnes ad- 
herents of other psychological schools with whose lendcr- 
ings we may toi di/Tcrcnt leasons disagree If psycho- 
analysis ere not a worthy claimant for scientific recogni- 
tion, this book would not be sviitten. 

T’hc physical and the mental sciences, with ccjual loyalty 
to logic, meet their obligations clifTcrciuly. The claims of 
psychoanalysis must b< tolerantly considered. T'hc truth of 
psychoanalytic principles will never be confirmed with a 
Q. li. D. finality. I'bcy will become more or less accept- 
able to crilisal psychologists and psychiatrists by reason of 
their coherence with a kirge ilioiigh irregular body of ex- 
perience, of the support they find in biological foundations, 
of their applicability to clinical histories and to character 
analyses within the ranges of norin.il behavior; and they 
will be rejected by reason of defection in these respects. 
Freud’s feeble grasp of logical principles is a cardinal mis- 
fortune for psychoanalysis; it should not discredit the en- 
tire structure. 
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THF FREUDI\N HOMO 

How Freud discovered or constructed homo psycho* 
analyttcus has been presented. We are now to examine the 
nature ot the creature, not as he emerges eoncrctelv in the 
flesh trom the clinical sanctum, but as the insight there 
obtained leads to the reconstruction of homo in general. 
As such a homo, I may ask in personal, practical vein, how 
much better do 1 understand what manner ot creature 1 
am or mv Icllow beings aic, as the result ol spending a 
goodlv numl>ci of hours and much mental perspiration in 
reading l-icud md ihe Fieudians, ot even by being psveho- 
anal)/cd m\scH^ As a peculiar variety of homo called a 
psychologist, I am interested in'plaring the Freudian m 
relation to other ps\ cholugies, in formulating the basic 
|.X)sitioiis Irom which results the Freudian view of homo 
with all his contradictions Yet in asking these questions, 
I have esc I in mind the underl)ing query How tar is the 
Freudian homo lurhcntic, how tar an ailitact, how far a 
ncu**otic, hovs lai a libcP 

Hut hrst what i»oes into the making of this homo, real 
or alleged^ 

In cLiitcsi summii) 1 find three guiding concepts The 
htst IS the sithcon\<iot!\ homo Psythology has come to rec- 
ognize that no amount ot study of the comprehensive il- 
luminated mental life which appeals in conscious reflec- 
tion, however aided and abetted b> exploratory devices, 
will ever reveal the inward and complete man; that reve- 
lation requiics the inclusion of the subconscious, indeed 
the emphasis ujKin it Subscribing to that doctrme, 1 in so 
far enroll in the hreudian guild Freud did not discover 
the subconscious life and its mechanisms; much had been 
contributed bv others before and far moic since, con- 
cerning submerged ps)chic behavior. So universally was 
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the existence of the psychic Atlantis recognized thit when, 
years ago, Stanley Hall proposed the milogy ol the ice- 
berg, with a segment above the \\ iter bne rcpicsentmg tht 
conscious and the iii greiiei ind insisiblc mass below 
rtpicstniing the subconscious, the simile w is cigcrl) ac- 
cepted huiihtimoic, hieiids gential plm ol exploiing 
certain phases (j 1 the siibmtigcd life ind his clues to their 
soiiiees, appeal to me is in piniciple sound, he his iddcd 
much of pnmai\ import met to oui total \ie\\ of hum in 
motives and mcehinisnis Rut whcilur the specific mon 
net in which hreud conceives the subconscious md cl ib 
orates Its participiiion in the ps) hic life is w in inteel oi 
coriect, IS a totally diffotnt question On th a issue 1 must 
registei a lar larger measuic of r(|eclion thin ol aeceju 
ance, with tin rtjtetions pciiaining to matters lundinun 
nJ The freudian iiiuonscious >ctms to me in the mini 
a conce^ scientiiic illy weak and in its ipphcations van 
ously misleading My manv ind emphatic protests uiiinsl 
Freudian eonelusions would doubtless exclude me tiom 
the guild, if not being with them I im decliicd igainsl 
them- 

The second leading concept, shaping the n iturc of homo 
Fititdunj is libido, the Ithuhtud homo The nub oi it ill 
IS so simple is this th a it is usciu] to h<i\e i woid— i most 
generic woiel— to summiii/e tlie bisie i tint keeps hie 
going Call It e iiergs , call it the elan vital call it the com 
posite ol the vital urges; call it the zest and the inteicst in 
living, iccognize that it is biologic il in core but acquires 
a rich psychic oveigiowth in which it lives and moves and 
has Its complicated being, and ^ou have libido That some- 
thing keeps us going is so obvious that it seems Strange 
that we got along so long and so well without this handy 
coinage But a welcome addition to i technical vocabulaiy 
dots not of itself make new knowledge; and what insight 
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It confers may readily turn to confusion if the forces coiv* 
stituting libido are predilectively conceived If all libido 18 
sexualized, the psychological game becomes i totallv dif- 
fcicnt one The critical problem recurs What is the nature 
of this complex dri\c to live and to live ibundintlv^ Has 
Ficud intcrprciod it rightly^ On this issue mv reaction is 
a mi td one I rccogni/c the utility of the term and its 
place in ps\cholo^v but cannot accept the Freudi in devel- 
opment ot It Lihichnal ps\chologv is legitimate indeed 
fundimental To hrtud hcloncrs the credit ot turning psy- 
chologs m this direction ind with the pioper inclusion of 
subconscious motn ition of priniar\ function even in the 
txilted reichcs ot second iry development Libido hts a 
fund itTicntal subconscious comi'Kintm, howesci readily 
homo sapiens comes to tecogni/t ^nd consciously direct 
his libido \viscl\ (f LiiUMsclv 
The third fund imcnt il concept in the T rcudi in scheme 
IS sublimation 1 his term I would extend bevond the Inn 
ited meaning which Freud usuall) gives it Suhlim ition is 
the diiccting of i spccihc urge, which m i> have an unde-^ 
sit iblc or i limited outlet to a mote dtsir ihlc ind higher- 
grade cxpicssion siiblim itioii is invoked in ill redirec- 
tions of the uiges h\ which the iip|>tr level refined, social- 
ly claborite and iceeptiblc products of the ps\che have 
emerged An impoitini plnse of sublim ition is sociah/a- 
tion, the compktei idjusimeni of iKh imoi to otheis, in all 
sorts and conditions oi relations, and with consideration 
for other Men would not go far in sublim ition without 
the social influence In sublim ition the origin il impulse is 
preserved and its higher cxpiession alt lined Sublimation 
cpitopizes piogressivt development It is closely associated 
with the tichei nd dciivative satisfactions of the surplus 
life of leisure uid luxury, when the fund imcnt ils have \ 
been provided foi Sublimation accompanies the process of 
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development; we sublimate as we grow in psychic stature. 

Without siicctssivt stages of sublimation wc should still 
be dost to tin primitive status ol the tave-man The ci\i' 
liztd life IS the sublimated lift Since libido is the eompit- 
hcnsivc ninu toi ilu uigts, 11 is in a sense piofoundly true 
that libido IS whai is sublimittcl In all these respects 
Freuclnn ps)Lholo^v is a depth ps\ In lony imluding the 
siibmctgcci or suppressed siibconsLious it is a hhidintil 
psychology, rckiring behaMoi to basic iiigcs it is i suhh 
matwn psychology, liacing the com sc ot the psyche irom 
the pnmil tiend to the hn il ionn II i subseripiion to this 
progiam as 1 vml one entitles one n be 1 inked as i breiul 
lan, 1 el urn tint ipptllilion Si<.h deptn psvcholnas is pt 
ciiliaily the piopei study ol muikind 

1 K E U D \ \ 1> < 0 \ 1 !• M T o K V R S P S S ( 11 O L O ( S 

The con* Uision upon which the nioul ol the 1 reudian 
symphonv coincigcs is not ncccssanly tint ol his composi 
tion in any ol its miivemciiis \s I concti\c oi intcipict it, 
there is nothing m the 1 iciich in tluiiic nothing in f icud * 
approach to psychology induthng its clue in the ibnor 
mal — that comj Is the piogi im ol the ictinl pciloimanet, 
the ama/ing daboriu score ol ricudnni with all its dis 
* cordaiit, inconsistent c\tiiv<gint chstoiiing y inations I 
can protect imagin iiiscly i depth ps\eholog\ with the 
leading paits assigned, is in the utual picseni itum, to the 
subconscious with its submergences, iusions and suppres- 
sions, to the bisic uigcs whciher design ited is libido or 
otherwise, to subhm ition in ill its lepeitoiv of tr insloima- 
lion, which would adv incc oui insight into human be 
havior, strengthen our control — thit of neurotic mpcdi- 
ments specifically —and yet read dtogethcr diffcicntly and 
be conducted m a wholly scientiln temper This po‘sible 
Freuehanism would have been a far less dramatic recon 
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structjon than the actual system, but a far more wholesome 
as well as more authentic one. 

>tt the fact remains that the aichittcliira! signature on 
the house of psyehoan ilysis is that ol Freud; plan and 
(xccniioii aic is h( presents them We can no more chcKise 
m intellectual histoiy than in the sequence of human 
events, political and ctonomic, how the shifts of change 
shall conu ibout The lact icmains that through the com- 
pelling nuimicv incl broid scope of its appeal, psveho- 
analvsis his piovcd an cflc«.^ivc challenge to the rtcon- 
*^sliuction »l ps\chologv and psyehiitiv; it has affected 
wavs of living and thinknig comprehensively That fact 
pllc^s I rend in the hisioiy of idc is and incidentally justi- 
fies the pie sent ve ntuie 

Othci titnels in contempoi ii\ psv hology were already 
inovinc, tow ltd ilie siine dcsii ible direction and cinpha- 
Ms ( hild Fsvehology iiul Social Psychologv and the in- 
ert isiiig eonsieltiation ol pcisonilitv m (jcneral Psvchol- 
ogv express the same in eicst in the deei>ti, allective, prim- 
itive eveiv d i\ ica tions ol evciv d ly hit This vitalized 
studv ol hum in bebivioi in its setting ot uiges and mo- 
tives hu supplemented ind in luge me isuit rqilaecd the 
too liniittd iml k idtmic investigation ot the intellectual 
piocesses ind the machine iv of mind— all with great bene- 
fit to hum in underst inding and the conduct of life But it 
lemained lor 1 leud to give i direetion to psvehology 
which It will ret nn to the end of hum in reflection “Know 
thv hidden >elf iluis spake 1 rend 

The majoi oeciipatioiis of modem psvehologv, as they 
took form in Wundts laboi iloiy at Leipsie, eoiieeriied 
the ^lufei machineiv of intelleetual operations The impe- 
tus of that sehod has spent Us initial lorce; its important 
contributions leave iintouehed the vital problems of the 
deeper and moie intimate psychic life The animus and 



^^urpose motivating the Freudian conspectus expressed dtc 
:$pirit of the times, which its vogue has come to represent, 
f was not the proposal of a depth psychology but Freud's 
^version of it that aroused protest, because it presented a re- 
pulsive, distorted semblance of the admittedly idealized 
;; human psyche of the moralistic and intcllectualistic psy- 
;xhologists. Psychoanalysis as first encountered seemed to 
be the embodiment of the improper study of mankind. 
The disinclination to envisage man as he really is, added 
to the academic absorption in specialized phases of mental^ 
- expression, goes far to account for the initial and intense 
opposition to the Freudian doctrines. On this issue, the 
‘ logic of the argument is wholly on the side of Freud. Truth 
V is independent of acceptability on moral or aesthetic 
,^^^rounds; yet morality and beauty are themselves vital ex- 
jf^rfsssions of sublimation. 

y; The pr-^'per offset of the “denatured” academic homo 
! was to be found in the biological reconstruction, deriving 
its impetus from Darwin. The human psyche, however 
exalted by culture, must come to terms with the biological, 
evolutionary homo. What Wundt had in mind in naming 
his pioneering text Physiological Psychology was little 
. more than its close affiliation with and dependence ujxm 
physiology in accounting for the mechanisms of the sen- 
:vSory and motor ap[ aratus, and in supplying the cerebral 
y substratum for the psychic co-ordinations: more simply, in 
. recognizing a soma for the psyche. The vital recognition 
;yi3iat all our sensory and motor patterns are scripts of an 
y evolutionary language, into whose idiom psychology, no 
less than physiology, must be translated if its meaning is 
. to emerge, was ^ir from adequately present in the Wpndt- 
t ian movement; it has come triumphantly to the fore since. 

have called this conspectus Naturalistic Psychology, in 
?ythe spirit of the older use of the term, natural history. The 
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psychologist js a naturalist in the field of mind. He may 
be stiid\ing a child in the nursery, or an animal in its 
native Jiaunts, or a bit of rcflc\ mechanism, or an elaborate 
Kaetioii pattern of an adult, or the soci il customs o( primi- 
tive oi civili/ed man, he is ever naiiirahst, even if an 
aeadcinie one. It he shaies the leiitoirc tonelness tor large- 
calibre woids, he ma> elv^ell upon the iiision ol the natur 
with the ly^ulitti htstonsth loi the most signifi- 
cant I act about man is his i ipacitv lor culluic History is 
but the I npti level humani/ed stejuenee oi events that 
u melci fai but aic iMt detaelicd itoni their biological 
loots In the same movement for deeper undeisianeiing 
aiose the engiossing stiul) o^ the abnonnal, which so vari- 
ous!)^ reflects the tntiic i mge of the human endowment, as 
in a speetium wuh the eoloi sehcine d is.tr »-angcd. That, 
loo, l.ills within the luiur ilistic pietiiie, it portravs how 
the ps)eliK natuie goes wiong These eollatcial inteiests 
were mosing in paialle] oibits to v\hal came to e\pi-ession ' 
in the 1 leueli in movement 

Ikginning with a elinieal insight, Fieiielian psychology 
grew to a gential interpietation fit the psych#*. As such, 
it must pass the naiuialisiie test; it must he naturalized 
within the gicattr empire of mind in nature The leahties 
uiiclei lying such concepts as suheonscious, lihido. and sub- 
hm iiion must somehow be piovuled toi in the biologieal 
mhentaiiee, and inugiated vsith it 1 cannot recall that 
ITeucl has ine]Uiied how the ps' ehoanalylie complexities, 
which loim the eential eonef in ol his system and eompli- 
eale human e\isitnet to the hieaking-point, came to pos- 
sess homo an I haiass hhdo nni why so much of ongmah 
nalwre must he sublimated; which is an equally jieitincnt 
inquiry. It is pieeiscly these ciiitslions that 1 rcgaid .is the 
most tundament.il of all; they must be raised even if they 
cannot he answcied. Otherwise, the foundations ol any 
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psychoanalytical system remain detached and questionable, 
a speculation without roots. This survey of the relations of 
Freudian to othei contributions to psychology may serve 
the fairer appraisal of its validity and value, whatever may 
be the final view of the solutions which Freud proposes. 

T n F “ UNCON SCI Ol S ” 

7 he Naturah^tu Approach 

A regard for the logic of science raises reservations in 
the mind of a naturalistic psychologist as he confronts the 
impoiiant innovations of Freud Equally to be considered 
is the status of psychology in which Freud lanism appears 
as an applicant for recognition "I he conflict of the psy- 
chologies IS an additional reason why it is not a simple 
matter to # forth how Freudianism should be weighed, 
and just where and why it is found wanting The project, 
the Scheme, the system, the doctrine, the total interpre- 
tation which IS sunimari/ed as psychoanalysis, is not just 
either true or talse It is not to be accepted as leplacmg 
accredited psychology nor yet to be denied a place in that 
structure Nor is the status of psychology so well defined, 
tior its basic principles so precisely formulated, nor its con 
tours of content so definitely outlined that its progiam of 
progress is established The flexibility of psychology is as 
much the result ol uncertainty or of floundering, as of tol- 
erance Were this not so, the risalry of solutions would not 
present such sharp contrasts, nor the babel of tongues 
among the psychologists be so confusing The builders arc 
• suffering from more than a division of idiom; they arc la- 
boring upon different designs, with yet a faith or a4iopc 
that the facades will compose, or, it may be, with compla- 
cent neglect uf the others’ projects That situation is un- 
fortunate; It would be made far more so if Freudianism 
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were lo set irselt up as a rival to them all, which in ita 
present temper it presumptuously claims lo be. 

C onvinetcl that the naturalistic approach offers the best 
hoj)t for an inclusive icconciliaiion, I shall consider psy* 
choanalysis from that approach bust to be examined is the 
most lundimcntil and distinctive of the Freudian con- 
cepts wiihout which thcic would hi\e been no psycho- 
analysis die siibeonseious The entire movement* arose 
upon 1 solutu)!!, in ini’tnious answer to a pertinent ques- 
»i(m 1 he queiv, pirallel in moment lo Newton’s eunosity 
eonetinini> the 1 illiiig ipplc, v as wh\ hsstciieal symptoms 
should assume then special forms of peeiiliar, suspiciously 
unl)ioloi»K il disioilitits IMivsiologically they were “un- 
natui il’ ; could they be made appear psychologic illy 
natui il ^ They could, if the psychic Tiu^urc included an 
unconscious ; loi the patient seemed the victim not the 
agent, of the symptoms He felt their compulsion strongly 
but seemed ignoiant of then ptoiemince The symptoms 
conformed to no physiological pattern and to no pattern of 
conscious constitution The paialy/cd arm the blurred 
vision conespond to no com sc of impairment in nerve or 
muscle; nor vet uc the disabilities imagined di imaginary. 
How do they ai ise ? 

Yet It w ill hudly do to assume an ‘ unconscious” because 
one needs it foi explanation Much tailier in the suges of 
understanding, hyst^ ric il and «llied symptoms were ex- 
plained as demon possession If sou are willing to assume 
that there are demons and that it is their “nature” to inflict 
these plaguing symptoms u|K)n their victims, the explana- 
tion of the symptoms is completely adequate On this as- 
sumption, witches were accused, tned and executed. Our 
minds balk at any such iinnatuial,” crassly unscientific 
explanation. The logic of witch trials is as offensive to 
our logical standaids as the execution ol suspects is m- 
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to our moral standards. The Freudian *‘unoon« 
«chat devises and imposes hysterical symptoms, i$ 
jpfadnly conceived as a natural and not a supernatural 
iflgency; it arises somehow within the psyche. 

There were recent as well as ancient unscientific concep- 
^ tions of the subconscious, arising as did Freud’s, from the 
study of the obscure borderland of the psychic — not quite 
* the same area of it but still "hysterical” — ^including, along 
with hypnotism, the alleged and abundantly testified ac* 
counts of clairvoyance and telepathy. The theory of Hud- 
son in his The Law of Psychic Phenomena attained wide 
currency (though not among critical readers) forty years 
ago. He boldly announced that we have two minds, the 
"subjective” and the "objective.” The "objective” is the 
conscious performer in our accredited mental daylit life; 
the "subjective” is the subconscious and is responsible for 
all the apparent mysteries and the peculiar phenomena of 
the rare, the transcendent, the abnormal. Hudson extended 
the hypothesis to spirit communications; but his assump- 
tion was comprehensive enough without that application. 
If we have two minds, and if such arc their functions, psy- 
chology is supplied with a comprehensive solution, rather 
more acceptable than demon possession but equally unsub- 
stantiated. The idea was suggested by Carpenter’s earlier 
and wholly scientific study of this same field in his Mental 
Physiology, in which he set up tentatively the hypothesis 
of "unconscious cerebration.” 

Hudson’s views fell outside the range of legitimate 
science, though he, too, advocated a therapy based upon 
them. Today this episode in the history of the subcon- 
scious is interesting only as a chapter in the story of error; 
- the moral of which is plain. Freud’s "unconscious” must 
find a possible naturalistic basis, or it, too, will be relegated 
^ to another, though far more important, chapter in the 


" 'humane 
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same book. As Dunlap considers that Freud’s ‘’uncoDk 
scious” has no scientiHc basis in fact, he re)ects it as cotiPH 
pletcly as he would the theologist’s “demon possessiojnu** 
or Hudson s ‘sub)ective mind ” Others, indeed the ma|onty 
of psychologists and psychiatrists, concede its naturalistic 
intent but regird the evidence for it as so weak that they 
cannot accept rieud s account of the unconscious as valid. 
In mv opinion, the Ficudian “unconscious” (Freud does 
not, ot course posit an unconscious mind,’ only a variety 
of unconscious’ procedure), is in the main an illegiu-' 
mate, somewhat distoitcd extension of an actual relation, 
for which a nitunlistic explanation cm be found I regard 
It as most important to look for it, though Freud does not 
rcc(jgni/c the need of such loundaiu n nor is he disturbed 
bv Its absence Ac^c[Uiiig the icahty ol Ins “unconscious,” 
and convinced that he h is unearthed its habits and habitat^ 
he develops md cxploics its natutc md applies it confi- 
dently to the iuither explM Uion ot the many realms and 
bordcrl mds ol the psvchc^tn this extension upon so hypo- 
thetical a bisis and uith such tar re idling applications, 
lie the giounds lor m of the concept 


Biological roundaUons 


It w IS Rivers who recognized the importance of seek-* 
mg a physiologic il basis W the subconscious It the world 
of mind is in fact organized alx>ut conscious and sub** 
conscious functions, the^^loundations for this distinction ' 
must penetrate deep down in the organic structure Head 
and Riseis found a due in the distinction between prot0^ 
pathtc (primitive) and cpicntic (discnminaung) sensi* ? 
bihty. By experimenting upon themselves, they observed i 


that when a nerve in the arm had been cut, the icstoratioil 
of sensibility as the two severed ends healed, followed a 
definite oidcr. Vague, crude, gross, pain sensation reap- 


I 
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peared before the definite, locali/cd and specific tactile 
sensations by which we use our limbs, joints, skin dis- 
cerningly Generalizing this distinction, he reached the 
suggestive conclusion thiit there is a piotopathic hie, which 
may set the limits of psyche in lowly organisms, crudely 
reacting to changes pleasant oi unpleasant: this by fai 
antedates md underlies tlu higher t>pc of sensibility that 
^fills the conscious hori/on Such is the epttnuc life oi dis 
tinction, skill, correlation, pin pose The sensory motor 
mechanism ofitis a elut paicin oi neural organization 
The two types oi scnsibilitv peisist and combine and com 
pose the dermal psyche, in the fusion the cpicritie sensa- 
tions dominate and the piotopathic recede, leaving some 
irregulai vestiges, like tickling and goose skin, as bio 
logical curiosiiies 1 he dermal senses may be accepted as 
biological e’ ics to the pnmarv sensory life, the e>c and ear 
are. far more exclusively epicntic in evolutionary status 

Extending this distinction, the conscious life is cleirly 
qiicntic; the subconscious life harbors a phase of the pio 
topathic, not the ultra-primitive palaeozoic protopathic 
thus discovered, but something biologically analogous. As 
the “conditioned reflex’ cxpciiment of Pivlov furnishes 
a physiological piototypc for simplci ioims of habu, the 
Heaci-Rivtrs experiment supplies one for an ultimate dis- 
tinction of far leaching consequence Both refer to com 
ponents and patterns eniciing into behavior Bv extending 
the beaiing of the salivaiy gland experiment, “condition- 
ing” has grown to a momentous chapter in psychology 
and by that route in education The nerve-section experi- 
ment may prove even more significant, piefacing the great 
chapters of the subconscious and the conscious life Roto- 
type, or bed-rock psychology is not conclusive; but it is 
objective and suggestive 

The details offer fuilher suggestions During the re- 
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covcry stdge, the normally epicntic skin reverts to a proto^ ' 
pathic condition, in which there is no exact localization; 
the sensation radiates and may be felt at a distance from 
the ptiint ol stimulation As the nerve heals, epicntic sensa-* 
tion is restored; but for a time it could be banished again 
bv apjilying cold to the skm. Normally the epicntic crowds 
out what piotopathic sensibility persists Rivers’ diamatic 
interpretation reads that while tlic divided and then re- 
united nerve in his arm was rcrovering its epicntic sensi- 
bility, he WeS actually experiencing a sensation which had 
dropped out ol human experience aeons ago, being bio- 
logically “stippiessed” in the fusion ol piotopathic with 
cpieiilie elements “Utili/ation by means of the process o£ 
fusion IS the fate of the giciter pait the complex proc- 
esses which mak^ up protopathie scnsibiliiv. It is only 
the sm iller part which undergoes tlu other late of suppres- 
sion.” If wc accept what happens in the ncrve-tiaets sup- 
pi) ing the skin as a piototypc of more elaborate structures 
higher up, substituting “mental activity and mental ex- 
pel icnee” lor deinial sensibility, wc may conclude that 
the kc) relation of subeonseious to conscious is “utiliza- 
tion b) the piocess of fusion”; yet physiology provides 
lot a factoi winch “required the more diastie measure of 
suppression ” 

The ob|eet in citing this cxpeiimcnt is to indicate that 
a scientific concept ol the subconscious or unconscious 
must seek a biological foundation, or at least be compatible 
with it. When found, it is not a pi oof, but a clue; us evi- 
dence may tell as much oi moic against the Freudian “un- 
conscious” as for It The discovery of a physiological form 
of “suppression” slrciigthcns the case for psychological j 
suppression; it docs not identify or even assimilate the ^ 
two. Salivary psychologv or dermal psychology is not a 
model for cerebral psychology. Human bch.ivior at the pr- 
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dmary complex level which the Behaviorist or the Freud- 
ian has in mind is the issue of a highly integrated nervous 
system. The contention of Watson that upper grade 
human behavior can be explained by “conditioning” com- 
parable to the Pavlos l>pe, is a wrong rendering of a 
biological analogy which Watson constantly has in mind. 

A Freudian \soukl commit a similar crior if he held that 
intricate \arictics of htiiiiin behavior are to be explained 
by “suppression comparable to the Rivers type. 'Vet both 
offer a biological analogy which Freud never has in mind. 

Without the nerve section experiment, a strictly natural- 
istic psychologist might well question whtthci there could 
be any radically suppicssed experience as Freud postulates; 
without the salivaiy gland cxpeiiineni, he might equally 
question whcthei habit formation of that type is basic. 
"With both established, it still remains true and impoitant 
that the complex hie of our trained habits is not a compli- 
cated “salivation’ expet lenee, nor is a complex a compli- 
cated “dermal” expeiiencc Ihc piimal form is not the 
final form but has bcaimg upon it Later and higher iorms 
of “conditioning’ or “suppression” arc not of the same 
ordei; for other 1 ictors aiisc indcpcndentlv and also fuse 
with It The panorama ol behavior is illuminated fiom the 
“conditioned” foothght; a parallel illumination emerges 
from the piotopathic epiciitie base and the consequent in- 
tegration by fusion 

Having in mind this ludimentary paradigm, we do 
better to accept the more inclusive terms of “primary” 
and “secondary” function This biological category is 
indispensable to depth psychology, whether developed 
upon it Freudian basis 01 otherwise. Primary function 
fuses with and is replaced by secondary function; the 
secondary is distinctly conscious, elaborately epicritic; the 
subconscious (typically more “conscious” than “sub”) con- 

t 
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tiibutes the primary function that ever &upix)rts consciow 
l)ehavior The submergence may be to any mectspie ot 
depth, the emergence with any degree of clarity But th^ 
principle of It all is fusion fusion at all k vels, in all varies 
lies of integration Fusion domiiutcs above suppression; 

It IS a iusional psychology th ir I h ivt presented in my • 
volume Ihe Suficon^aous The term ‘subconscious” is 
far more acceptable, for “suppression * is often a minor 
factor, if indeed it be suppression .ind not mcrtlv sub- 
mergence, an underground vuicty ol both fusion with 
and detachment trom the conscious strcim For the many 
vaiicties of this relation the concept of dissociation seems 
to me as to minv other psvchologists cssentiilly correct, 
but sulvcct to iutthci extension including the important 
T reudian fietois with then c{uditv oi censored suppres- 
sion, at times sir tngelv, it limes simj)l) motivaterl. 


Dnsoctation and Suppiession 

Floss dissociation occurs, the diopping out of a phase 
of psychic traffic from the major current — somewhat as 
in a rivci a bystieam is formed by in obstructing sand 
bank— IS a pioblem ol moment It sets up assoention and 
dissociation as eolliterd tunctions It is to Fiend’s ever- 
lasting eiedit th it he recognized tin compiihcnsivc spiead 
of this range of psychic movement and indie ited a vital 
factor rcgirding its souiee Thai key otlui psychologists 
who had studied subconscious phenomt n i — mysell among 
them — had lirgtly^ >et not c]uitc comjffetcly, but rathet 
stupidly neglected It is the dynamic i actor ot motive* 
Before Freud wc wete studying ‘the subconscious” too '4 
mucjji on a descriptive lesel (I use this objcctihcd but noc 
personified term as a label of eomenienec, not as indicat- 
ing an indt pendent reality Theic is no “the suheon- 
scious”; there arc subconscious pluses and components m H 
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the total psychic stream ) We were analyzing relations of 
what was retained and what lost in the main stream 
and by currents and motivations We neglected what forces 
caused the divergent channels 
This neglect was intelligible, because the standaid 
phenomena recognized as subconscious were of the type 
of automatic ^\nllngs ind similai automatism® in which 
intellectual puiposivtntss amid detachment was the stnk 
ing feature 1 he problem \\ is how knowledge md intclli 
gent control could be cxciciscd apparenth without con 
tact with the stindird clucctmg sell Supci capicit), raihei 
than incapacit>, was minift steel, onK the tiance stitc 
light oi deep, suggested i depiisitum of function, dong 
with the exercise ot oihci lunctions not oidinirily it com 
mand L\pics‘cd quite simph, hvpnosis dipped deeper 
down into the primus stieam ^tt motivations ipjie ired 
in somnambulisms (I had e died them “quests”), in lugues, 
as imlie iting escape horn home tics, m dud oi conflicting 
pcrson.dities to express frustritcd oi denied phases of 
desire In all these imnesi is there w is the tvpe of complete 
dissociation suggesting suppression, il once thought of is 
such By the single stioke of in dluminiting idea, I rcud 
wrote the word “suppiession” on the psychological map; 
and It has come to siiy Ideas systems of sensibilities or of 
memories, oi coordin itions of movement, could be forgot 
ten ill the ordinir} sense, but imncsn might also under 
circumstances be a dvnamie product, is though the river 
threw up its own clenching sandbank The principle of 
subconscious determinism was discovered psychology 
was enriched The mechanism ipptars in the hysterical and 
allied impairments which Qcciipicd Freud Here wjs un- 
earthed a novel phase of the subconscious, not an automa- 
tism, but a strangely motivated disability Foi getting, 
which ordinarily is a eliopping out, may be thought of as a 
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being pushed out;' the mechanism that worked the 
door of oblivion merited careful examination. Again 
critical question: Has Freud developed this vein of undet'-i| 
ground psychology profitably, correctly? V^| 

Continuing the development of a naturalistic (physi-^^)! 
ological) basis for the subconscious. Rivers points oufi;^ 
that in inhibition we have a mechanism, common to low^l 
and high levels of behavior, essential to every phase of^| 
activity, subject to abnormal expression, and underlying | 
the limitations of anaesthesia, h .pnosis and much else. Tb; : 
begin with, ihcre are nerve tracts of excitation which dis^ 
charge muscle-fibres singly and in correlated groupings, or 
induce secretions of glands; and there are inhibitory fibres 
which hold hack and check. Nature, it has I>een well said^/:;: 
drives by two reins, and one is a check-rein. The far more 
complex inhibitions of shyness, the difficulties in the re* 
lease of impulse through the presence of counter-impulses, 
the paralyses of fright, the hypnotic rigidities, the hesita- 
tions of embarrassment or doubt, arc as familiar to every . 
observer of human behavior as in simpler form they ap- 
pear in the physiologist’s experiments. They represent con- ; 
flicts between letting go and holding back. ‘‘Suppression . 
by which experience becomes unconscious is only a special - 
variety of the process of inhibition.” This important formu- 
lation of Rivers goes far to naturalize suppression; it ; 
strengthens the Freudian concept, not necessarily FreudV ; 
application of it. Rivers goes farther and sets forth how.x 
the cruder “all or none” type of reaction — as in the violent 
responses of children — give way to the graded and shaded^ 
responses characteristic of mature, controlled, discrimitiaN | 
ingly, inhibited behavior. The child completely lets go or I 
completely holds back; the adult adjusts one tendency to . 
the other. The association of the thalamus as the seat of 
emotional response (by Cannon. and others) as opposed 
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'tiic Cortical control, again suggests a physiological basis m 
the brain structure tor that far-reaching distinction be- 
tween pnmarj and secondary function, that is the very 
Hamlet of depth psychology 

Because of then lundamental importance and my belief 
that the substitution of the terms primary and secondary, 
both as vocabulary and in our thinking, for the Freudian 
terminology, will do much to clarify the relations and 
avoid obscuraniing identification, I add a word as to these 
valuable terms As to their origin, Jung, who uses them 
freely, explains in a letter to Dr Koback that he boi rowed 
them from Otto Gross Dte Cerebrate Secundarjunctionen 
(1902) They are there used physiologically, but aie most 
significant in their psychological implications Primitive 
and derivative psychology, the psychology of low and of 
high estate carry the suggestive distinction The whole 
forms a comprehensive concept indispensable to much 
that underlies the modern, including the Freudian ap- 
proach I shall use the terms freely and interchangeably, 
and with their combined implications, harking bick to 
physiological and psychological beginnings and endings 
I summarize them thus Reflexes and gl indular stresses 
and orginic sensations and fixed coordinations, innate ap- 
titudes and instinctive urges and the dispositions, inhibi- 
tions, the level of infant life and simpler animal structures 
and early cultural stages, are all representative of the pri- 
mary function, either wholly or dominantly Distinction, 
habit, direction reflection, matuied emotions, sentiments, 
tastes, skills, prohcitncics, controls, withdrawals, anxieties, 
opinions, beliefs, ideals, standards, scruples, principles, re- 
flections generally, arc secondary function, wholly or pre- 
dominantly; and in the interplay psychology finds its 
problems, and life its perplexities There is much oppor- 
tunity m so complex a dynamism for relations to become 
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mixed and functions to go wrong. This method of con-^ 
skK ration is of permanent value to the psycholpgisty 
whether theoretically or piacticaliy minded Like much 
else, though It IS 1)> no means a hicuchan c ontrihution, it 
has been tnnehed (as well as dtcideclly confused) by the 
psychoanalyiie use ol it, which makes ol it something very 
difleient fiom what it naiuialistically is. 

It IS well to e\})lain again that the use of the same term 
foi piocesses wide apait in the physiological, and espe- 
eiall\ Jij the psychological scale, docs not identify or even 
assimilate them The contiast in status may be far more 
signihcant than the anilogv, which, however, for eompara- 
list purposes may jusiily tlicir inclusion in one evolution* 
aiy series In that sense inhibition cx^mkIs Irom the infant’s 
withdrawal fioni a siiangc pan of arms to a religionist’s 
conscientious scruple, but the one is in no sense tlie other; 
ncithei IS the shvness a seiuplt, noi the scruple a shyness. 
Ihe iaet that a mechanism is piovidccl foi both varieties 
of duckings, sup[)lies the concept with a natuiahstie sane* 
tion 1 aboos and inhibitors reflexes must be wholly differ- 
ently considered, ut, given the appropriate psyehic mech- 
anism, we arrive at the latiti fiom a toundation in the 
formei Such is evolution within the psyche conditioned 
by evolution within the soma Similarly, the biologist may 
stall in OIK organism with an eye spot, and end in man 
with a pair of binoculai loveal retinae; or Darwin may 
call the roots ot a plant its “biain”- all analogies, but not 
realities. Foi these and allied reasons, the trend ol Fieud^S 
piojcct and intention, whaievei our opinion of its execu- 
tion, IS in line with the fundamental progress of psychol- 
ogy.* It IS useful to consider the primal origins oi final 
forms of behavior, and sec the exalted m the lowly. ^ 

To a iiaturalistie psychologist this is important. It gives 
him a sense of secuiity in following as far as he can the 
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IMiiiications of subconscious l>ehavior, even when its trail 
becomes obscure. It disposes him favorably to the princi- 
^es of the Freudian project, while yet it insists that the 
development of the subconscious shall remain true to a 
' ttaluralistic conception logically cairied out. To rccognr/c 
resemblances and relations within an evolutionary scheme 
is the very key-note of naturalistic science; to identify 
them and ignore rhcir wide separation in status and mean- 
ing is a misleading fallacy, of which Freud and the Freud- 
ians have been flagrantly guilty. 


Cntjque of 

My general conclusion in the light of all the phenom- 
ena referable to subconscious participation is that the 
■ Freudian ‘‘unconscious,’* which is curtly written “Ucs.,” 
plays a m‘ lir but real part within the orbit of normal 
human behavior, and that the part it plays is far more cor- 
rectly interpreted as a factor in the total subconscious 
phases of psychic organization. In that process and product 
the major role is fusion, a fusion of primary and secondary 
function, and of successive integrations wiihin the vast pri- 
mary range, Fiisional psychology dominates; when it re- 
cedes or the integration fails, some form or measure of 
recessive dissociation may be involved along with the 
dominant association. It may proceed in those constitu- 
tionally disposed to a fairly deep, temporary or prolonged 
dissociated state, which in turn may be partly physiologi- 
cally, more commonly, psychologically conditioned. In this 
comprehensive scheme of dissoctational states (or proc- 
, esses) the Freudian ‘‘unconscious*’ can and should be fitted. 

Freud, of course, acknowledges the fusional aspedt; he 
cjflls it the “fore-conscious”; I refer to it as the supporting 
' subconscious, supporting the conscious; the primary sup- 
porting the secondary function; in remote analogy, the 
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protopathic supporting and giving way to the cpicrit^l 
sensibilities and activities. For this concept of subconscious^ 
functioning in all ranges, there is sound biological supp^a^i 
in the integration-patterns of the nervous structure. Wh^f"; 
dissociation occurs — in moments of “absence,” in lap^^l 
. of the attention, in trance-states, in automatisms, in dreaiA||| 
ing, in somnambulism — there is a rearrangement of r6k;^5^ 
which affords an additional insight into the normal rcla^.l^ 
lions ot subconscious to conscious components. 

One important phase of that relation it remained fer'/ 
Freud to point out. Because it appears markedly in 
analysis of neurotic conditions, one might tentatively call ; 
it the “neurotic subconscious,” as one might call the dis- v- 
sociated phase, the “trance or automatism subconscious.’” 
Each of us may be temperamentally more or less disposed 
to one or other of these tendencies. In both there is a wide v 


range from slight to marked, from normal to abnormal, 
That all such relations, sharpened and exaggerated as they 
are in the abnormal, appear also in milder degree in thc;^ 
normal, is a general principle of abnormal psychology,!;^ 
well established independently of the Freudian cvidchcc, J 
but strengthened and enriched by it. 

The statement just made that the characteristic “neurotip , ^ 
subconscious” occurs throughout the normal series 
it unfair so to designate it; it is more precisely a phase ofj. 
motivation at limes (but not universally, as Freud claims) | 
present and in certain neurotic conditions playing the 
cisive role, also there assuming a neurotic quality, whiAVl 
it docs not display ordinarily. By this I mean that all dtl 
us harbor and entertaia, build up and come to terms 
a Ffcudianizcd (along with a supporting) subconsciouis^^^ 
but which does not at all attain the neurotic proportions 
or physiognomy; that we all have our conflicts in which 
conscious and subconscious factors interplay. Because 
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conflicts are dominantly emotional, one may equally desig- 
nate this phase as the “emotional subconscious ” If it be 
understood that the term implies only a trend in the di- 
rection of the alibi, escape, transformation mechanisms of 
Freud, the “Freudnni^td subconscious*' is at once distinc- 
tive and acceptable 

My criticism in a nutshell is this* that Freud drags in 
this “emotional subconscious” when the “dissociated sub 
conscious" (a tailure in iusion) is adequate, tar moie 
natural and convincing An illustration may be helpful 
Let it be a minor point with no important bearing on 
Freud’s mi)or thesis only upon his logic The mild dis 
sociative lactor of i distracted state ot mind may usuallv 
does, account completely for a hpsc When a icctor, de 
livering a stimon on the occasion of Queen Victoria’s 
Jubilee, pronounced the words ‘\cs* Wc have a \ei> 
queer Dean,” the parishioners knew that he meint “W( 
have a vc* deal Queen”, for they knew that he was given 
to these inverting, and in this instance, diverting, lapses; 
and they knew that he was likewise not on cordial terms 
with the Dem of the Cathedral church in which he was 
preaching Accepting mildly the subconscious motivation, 
one may intei that the sentiment expitsscd a deepei 
thought diplomaticallv suppressed Since he had been guil 
ty of similar lapses with no such motivation, it seems far 
more consistent to regard this also as an accident of distrac 
tion, and retrain trom making mountains of molehills, and 
elaborate and fantastically labored books on the Psycho 
pathology of Evetyday Ltfe out of a topic suited for a 
casual after-dinner address at a psychologists’ convention. 
The most serious of all lapses is a lapse in the setfce ot 
proportion 

Similarly, a drill sergeant iii a moment of confusion 
ga\c the order “Sejuaward Fod*”, which the amused re- 
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cruus readily translated into: “Forward Squad!” H44 
there been an ingenious Freudian among them, the slip 
nught have been analyzed. Why should mst this order b<? 
re\ersed^ There must be a reason. “Squaw” is the Indian 
foi wife The drill sergeant must be at odds with his wife,^ 
fears her, takes orders from her. The subconscious clue is 
found. But is this science, or a game that anyone can play 
who finds it amusing or worth while? 

It was as familiar before as after the Freudian emeiir 
dation that there arc collateral conscious and subconscious 
streims of thought, the subconscious supplying the con- 
scious, with occisional interferences and breaks in their 
fusion or intcgution, and with now and then a fragment 
of motive precipitating the issue That is all clearly within 
the play of the subconscious, subject occasionally to the 
stresses of suppression; it does not demand a distinctive 
“unconscious” suppressed so dcepl} — vers€nl{t, to 
revive the submarine phiase, sunk without leaving a trace 
or clue — as to be assigned a scpaiate category One may 
readily admit from what we know of abnormal dissocia- 
tion that in the neurotically disposed, here and there, now 
and then, the sinking may be profound, unrecoverable ex- 
cept by an appropiiaie diving technique, be it by hypnosis, 
by lelease through dissociation, b) a free flowing talk aided 
by free association, by dream inierpretation or what not^ 

This more plastic and elastic view of the subconscious 
range, as equally ol the motwation factor, which may have 
any value in the game from pawn to king, is far more con- 
sistent with the total knowledge of psychic integration of 
primary and secondary function, is more consistently 
natuaalistic. It protects from extreme application of either 
motivation or deeply sunk suppression; it compels a con- 
stant reference to the hierarchy of function in which the 
relations develop. It would have saved Freud from the un- 
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pardonable sin of universalizing the complexes, making it 
the fate of man born of woman to be doomed to everlast- 
ing sex damnation. 

In* addition Ficud confuses the two sources of the sub- 
conscious content. The one subconscious content is derived 
from the individual experience; it rcprescnis the sum total 
of all that I personally want to forget in my own past and 
present psychic assaults or guilts or difficulties, my personal 
concealments, of which incidentally 1 may and must also 
be partially aware. The other is the far more rudimentary, 
primitive source, so archaic as to be racial evolutionary, 
reaching its tide in infantile stages, all operative in an un- 
developed form of psychic life. Yet it is precisely this 
vague, early, inchoate “unconscious” which is endowed by 
Freud with a magical potency to make its reverbeiations 
felt long years afterward, with all the detailed clarity and 
* effective reinstatement of an eidetic impression. The “un- 
conscious” may he one or the other; it can hardly be both, 
certainly not on equal terms. The adult can hardly be 
subiect to revival of foetal impressions leading to desires 
to return to intrauterine shelter, and to having a claustro- 
phobia at twenty because shut in and frightened at seven — 
, all by the .same mechanism. 

This early, piimiiive, archaic subconscious, if it con- 
tinues at all (which is more than doubtful, since its natural 
course is completely vanishing fusion with later stages of 
related interest-development) would be in the nature of 
vague, nebulous, sensory feelings and motor tensions, 
which would be of no value for psychoanalytic purposes, 
certainly not in the form of thoughts, ideas, recollections 
and the finished products that figure as complexes in 
clinical analyses. Jung, facing the same problem, boldly 
assumes in addition to the personal a “collective uncon- 
scious” — an un-naturalistic hypothesis, which introduces 
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further irreconcilable complications. Freud turns from the 
primitive to the personal reservoir arbitrarily and coto* 
fusedly, as suits his purpose. Like Jung he is consistent at 
the cost ot a tar fetched, “unnatural” inference. He finds 
It necessary to assume a genetic unfoldmcnt in which the 
cailicr aichaic infantile episodes are given specific, articu- 
late and potent values in the formation of mature traits 
generally, and ol neurotic symptoms specifically. Hence 
the truly astounding assumptions ot infantile sexuality^ 
interpreted on the adult pattern, hence the family ro- 
mance, hence the nuclear complexes and fixations; hence 
both traumas, hence oral, anal, and utethral character- 
tiaits, htiiee much else that has been characterized as 
rieiichan ‘m)tholt)gv, all of it a ciass violation of the 4 
fundamentals of niiutalistic psychologv The Freudian 
intcrpictatioii is additionally unnatural, m that the com- 
pleteness of suppression, so far as the ^.onscjous psyche 1$ 
conceined, must be reconciled with the ima/mg resurrec- 
tivc power of the suppressed The Freudian * unconscious’^ 
is buried, but buried alive The decease and funeral rites 
appear as suppression, the disturbing }tvenant in conflicts, 
fix«itions, complexes, pei versions and what not — lively 
ghosts indeed, m iking a long continued Walpurgis of our 
supposedly deicl selves on which we fail to rise to higher 
things, indeed rather descend to neurotic depths of misery 
and pervcision In such various ways has a false concep- 
tion oi the subconscious disastious consequences for the 
understanding of ihe human make-up and set-up; and by 
that route it contiibutes to dubious, pernicious methods 
and false solutions for the direction ol the intimate life. 

W|^at may seem a slight slip, and in the mam a theoreti- 
cal one, leads to the sharp divergence of psychoanalysis 
from science A slight deviation in the foundations throws 
the whole structure out of plumb. In the detailed cxccu- 
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tion of the plan, which determines the special features of 
the house that hreud built, he the sources of us cirors and 
confusions Ficuds unconscious,’ I must conclude, is a 
magnihccnt myth, glossing out of viohtions of logical 
principles 

The effect of ihis obicetion ind rciection is i ncgitivc 
reaction 10 the gieii bulk of psycho in ilytic coniiibutions, 
while yet rccogni/ing in the ipproich md liamessork i 
distiiictisc and illummiting eontribulion to modern psy 
chology I might sav that I actept the i ible ol conic nts 
as chanter heidings bin not the contents, or that 1 agree 
to the dtamaUs pet onae but not to the di ima is stigcd, 
or, more collociunlly tint I belies e i’ it psvchoinalysis is 
in the right ehuicli but the wrong pcsv A fusuinl psv 
chology built upon the rel ilions ind integrations ot pri 
mary and secondaiv functions would, in my opinion, ide 
quatcly incorponlc the csscnti il iiuths of the f reuclian dis 
pensation nd avoid us exaggeiations distortions and per 
nirious fallacies 

LIBIIO AND SUPIIMAriON 

In critique cf the concept of libido, 1 take a sirnihr 
posuion For a jiioper appreciation of the libidiml ispects 
of the psychic life, our generation and all futuie ones will 
be indebted to the ^>^enius of Freud It is the com sc of libido 
that becomes the isauc, us argument not its pitnctple I 
shall accordingly lesume that discussion in consideration 
of Freudian argument, where, indeed, it forms the very 
crux ot the controversy, dividing Freudian from non 
Freudian and anti Freudian camps and camp followers 

Sublimation, by the very dimension of its scope, falls 
beyond the limitations of this essay, the story of subhma 
tion IS the story of civili/ition Subhmiiion as a process 
in development and siiblimaiion is an instrument of men 
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lal hygjcnc, I accept completely. But this is not precisdy J 
the psychoanalytic point of view. Freudian sublimatto|3i ^ 
IS “the exchange of infantile sexual aims for interests or 
modes of plcasurc-hnding, which arc no longer directly 
sexual, although psychically related, and which are on a 
higher social level ” Sublimated activities are thus presented 
as ‘ dcstxuali/.cd” or “aim-inhibited ” Sublimation also in- 
cludes substitutional trends in functions associated with 
sexual processes, including naicissism That tcim itself 
cpiiomi/es the limited Freudian concept that all later 
foims of ego \sorship derive from the autoerotic satisfac- 
tions ol I nt s o\\ n pel son considcied as a lost object Simi- 
hrly an inhcicnt libidinal sadism sublimates into general 
ciuelty or into choice of profession — from butcher to sur- 
geon — affording pai illcl outlet^ 

Since the legitimacy of both these ctuiwcpts is intimately 
bound up with the stc»ry of ps\chos(\ual development, 
which pcnciriics tstiv phise of the Freudian argument. 

It will be more profitable to consider it critically in that 
connection, lor the present only antic paling the conclusion 
that the Freudian \crsion of libido ind sublimation is dis- 
torted through o\ci emphasis of the sexual factor, as the 
iceount of the unconscious’ functions goes wrong (along 
with other icasons) b\ ovci emphasis of the suppression 
factor The two oideis of distortion converge; though the 
critique of Freuds sexology and of his psschopathology 
offer distmctixc as well as common points of attack 
hrcudianism when weighed in the scales of science is 
found seriously wanting The cardinal defect is the false 
rendering of the “unconscious” phases of the psychic econ- 
omyt Its great merit is the direction of attention to that 
phase and its motivating value. I have dwelt upon these 
logical premises m detail by reason of their many conse- 
quences, and because of my preoccupation with the Freud- 
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ian psychology The second great defect is the qioss sexual- 
ization of libido That affects the practice of psychoanalysis 
and sh ipcs its popul ir ippc il as well as dctci mines the con 
tent of Prcudiin irgiimcnt These prij’miut issues are 
considered in the Ie)Ilo\\ing ehipttis If ps\ehoinilysis is 
ever to become i science 01 its prietice i scientific ait, its 
principles must be lec ist and us temper anel pioeeeluie 
refoimcd In its piesent foim it is in ami/iiu; conglom 
erne of imsuppoiteil conclusions and unnuuiil issump 
tions rimed out with a spcculitise ib melon close to ir 
responsibihiv — ill of which mike it in oiiil iw in scienet 

In this chaptei 1 hive hid to piesent for the psycho 
logically minded the leisons whv the Fieudim Ucs’ is 
ample tely tin icecpt ible lor the I ly reidci 1 cm mte 
the conclusions more simpl) I here is no c\idencf th it any 
such regio or process exists, the functions ittribuled by 
Freud to the Ucs 11 e unn iiur il Fh it subconscious proc 
esses appear in the neuroses, in dreinis md in lipscs is 
abundmtlv cltir Their legitim ue expl ination foims a 
large problem in psychology 
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IREUDIAN ARGUMENT 


A iiifiRor (.Iff oiN< \\u\sis of psychoanalysis is an 
indent need, that is the justihc ition of this book. 
1 (»ll(mini( lh( evulenec in the (asc of PiLudianism versus 
otlicr iJsjeh logics is an aigumcnt / teiuhan mgument rc- 
•ci s lo the mtihoels by which treueh ins clcriye their ‘ facts'* 
which in linn thev iiitcipiei, lormulatc is conclusions, and 
coiilultiuly apply Such laets’aif not |ust come upon; they 
aiise liom an iiitcnsiyc staich loi them and commonly in 
the inicicsls of csi ibhshing a thesis 1 hat procedure is per- 
lecily legitimate, indeed ofun indispensable, one cannot 
look just m general Impoiiant facts m all fields of rc- 
s( iieh have come by the sime route which the Freudians 
follow Such facts irc often tinged with iheoiy— again 
not in ohjcciion, it so tccogni/ecl, but the yalue^ of fact 
and ihcoiy is one cipital and disidcnd in the same invest- 
ment I he “stoik m ly li i\e a high st inding in the market 
o) science, it may lx of slight and dubious value, or efen 
woiihlcss and worse This statement summ iri/es the na- 
tiiie of the evidcnee in the case 
In my opinion 1 leudian aigumcnt m all its objectives 
— and in laeh partly toi the same, partly for different rea- 
sons— is so riddled with fallacies, that my final rating of 
It IS low indeed, though not indisciiminately so It is be- 
cause I have confidence in the possibility of a lational 
psyehfianalysis, that I deploie the actual com sc which thi$ 
piomising movement has taken My brief maintains that 
psychoanalysis is guilty of reasoning unbecoming a candi- 
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date for scientific status, together with disoiderly “logical” 
conduct injurious to the public mental welfare. The 
theories of hreud aic based upon a web ol assumptions 
fantastically speculative; the conclusions conflict sharply 
with established iclations well supported by psschological 
evidence Irom manv sources I rcudian argument ignores, 
distoits and luns the gamut of speculation irom the super- 
ficially plausible to the completely ridiculous Freudian 
argument is so involved, fatuous, specious, ambitious cryp- 
tic, inconsisttni, has been spread so wide and so irrespon- 
sibly, that 1 can do little mou than simple its giosser errors 
and major transgressions These appear 111 the explanation 
of lapses; m the interpietation ol dreams; in tiacing the 
course of sexual development; in accounting foi ehaiaeiei- 
traits. 

This is sweejiing eondemnaiion and a eomjirehtnsive 
charge. I am well aware of its implications. It tames the 
countcr-chaige ol picsuinpiion in maintaining that hun- 
dreds of able minds ha\e been led into seiious enor and 
have in so iar wasted their talents and contributed to con- 
fusion and rciiogression Such episodes in the tortuous 
history of ideas are not uncommon; this clnpter in that 
history is in many respects unique. 1 must give the reader 
an opportunity to judge the giounds of my conclusions 
This involves a long excursion; for the hieudian theory 
covers a vast domain. In each of these piovinces I ask the 
reader to have in mind the Freudians’ positions as 1 have 
presented them, at times with critical comments. If the 
wav seems long, let it be remembered that the literature is 
of staggering proportions. I must at the least supply an 
eclectic documentation to present the ejuahty of the con- 
clusion which I oppose. 
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SYMPTOMATIC ARGUMEiTT 

tieud muntains that certain familiar orders* of mental 
mis idvcnturcs — slips ot longue or pen, mishandlings, for- 
gettings, lapses gcntrally—aie motivated luses or escapes 
ol the unconscious’ The fiist difficulty with this argu- 
mtnt IS tint in terms of the order of behiMor in which 
the piineiple is supposed to be exemplified, it for the most 
pan lust does not apply, hov important, il and when true, 
IS moiluj initter Ihe argument regaids these common 
fillings as bits of motive, which escape by breaking 
ihiough the barnci of “unconscious’ resistance; they 
m in ige to seize the muscle** of organized habits and puU 
the strings, once they are let out of ihe bag of repression. 
Such aie positive (action) lapses tor ^oi gettings or los- 
ings (except as the latter are also mislayings), the imwcl- 
eoine items aie said to be pushed out; they are passive 
1 ipscs B) explaining all lapses by this formula, hieudian 
symptomatology ignores the obvious and adequate ex- 
planation that the human mental mechanism is imperfect, 
that the mind is constantly diopping stitches It is human 
to err, it seems to be Freudian to divine cryptic causes for 
the self evident 

1 \eiybody knows, as esery elementary text in psychol- 
ogy explains, the readincds with which delicate coordina- 
tions aie upset Ihe evident “cause” ot lapses of both or- 
ders, positive and negative, is that they arise as inevitable, 
“natural” consequences of distraction, confusion, inatten- 
tion, inadvertence. As these occasions occur constantly 
though irregularly, and often concern trivial matters, most 
of tte pertinent incidents have the quality of ‘ human” ac- 
cidents. Liability to lapses happens to be a painfully com- 
mon, highly inconvenient and costly failing All sorts of 
articles of convenience and value are lost, mislaid, ex- 
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changed, forgotten at every point of the human triffic. 
Every railway s) stem, evtr> departmcni store maintains a 
“Lost and Found” buieaii If each ot the articles ih it reach 
these storage-places invoKcd a Freudian tale — lost because 
of unpleasant associations — it hirdlv seems probable that 
they would piomptly be reclaimed, or be adscrtisvl and 
rewards oftcred for their return Perhaps only a metuu 
lously or f matically ordcrl) person escapes spending m my 
irritatiiig qua/t lietut^ in following conscuiuslv ilu clue 
of his subconscious lapses Subconscious thev aie in the 
sense of handlings in the half-attentions ( f distiactioii and 
the inevitable dropping of some ot oui memory pat cels 
W'hen our minds aic too full, or respond to too in inv calls 
One might as wtll explain the wrong luimbeis” on the 
telephone exchange b\ hreudian conflicts in ihe private 
affairs of the )|)tritois- surclv a ‘lame and impritcni con 
■^lusmn,” of which min> more, cquilK lime etjuilly im 
potent, aic to follow 

A fundamental m sgiving anscs If Freud, the misur 
mind of psycho i nab sis, m pushing an argument to the c\ 
treme, is prepaied to ignore such glaiingly obvious e\ 
pericnee, how can one ha\c conhdence in any of his con 
elusions? Dr laiinenbaum, who at one tunc piactiecd 
psychoanalysis, but abmdoned it when consinecd ot the 
error of his and its ways, points out the minifold eiiors 
ot the “psycholcigy ot errors " a la Freud He cues a domes- 
tic incident. Mrs. T was peeling potatoes, when three 
insistent and attention demanding summonses occurred si 
multaneously the dooi bell rang, so did the telephone, 
also the soup on the stove boiled ovci Undecided which 
summons to attend to first, m her haste she cut her tlftimb 
with the paring knife Setting into action conflicting 
groups of muscle habits involves the risk of incoordina- 
tion, hence the slip and the cut One could invent a Freud- 
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jjn explanation of self punishment or other guilt; one 
couhl symbolize the thumb and the knife and the onion, 
or whatever ihe offending vegetable, delicately or ob- 
seentl \ — chacun a gout But how unnetessaiy* and 

uhv should the inner compulsion eoincide with the outer 
distuib nut? 

T he leioii diseourteous would be that the ardent Fre.ud- 
lan foii^eis the obvious bceause it is inconvenient toi his 
theoT), but the leply scientific is that the presence of a 
m noi in(*nv 41 inied that it is of the censoied 1 reudian 
Older, dots not displace the man) other factois that enter 
111^0 the ps\eholog) ol errois The fundimenial Haw in 
the entile s>mpi(jm itic argument is the plain ignoring of 
familiar \v<ii kings of the mind. No one questions that the 
Fieudian loimula now and then and in at times 
ejune shrewdlv — ipplics, the ciedit foi the explicit recogni- 
tion of what w IS not ejuitc o\eilook(d be lore the davs of 
the new anal v sis, belongs to Freud He bi ought these ac- 
tions into the motivation orbit, he included certain man- 
nerisms which, as ehaiaetei traits ol minoi import, arc 
similarly leselatoiy S)niptomatie slips will tike their 
piace among the mentil automatisms, which b\ their occa- 
sional failure suggest 01 reveal the subeonscious switch 
that, when mis set, thiow^s the train of thought or behavior 
off the track of intention Bu* the actual chaptei as Freud 
has wiitteii it. instead f I being slight and simple, cautious 
and suggestive, proceeds by a senes of cumbersome mental 
acrobatics that make a hctitious mountain out oi a tactual 
molehill The gist ol the aigument holds The remoteness 
of the motives ^ nd contortedness ol the mechanisms that 
are issoited to in explanation, make piopagaiidist sophistry 
of what, soberly earned out, might be a modest scientific 
contribution 

Immediately as we read, and moie stionj.lv as wc re- 
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read the motley samples of Freud^s symptomatology, are 
we tempted to ask whether he or we have lost our senses. 
It the first reading WeS casual, will ihe reader re-read 
critically the evlubits and explanations of Freud the 
analyzer, of Freud’s the analy/ec’s, lapses, in item one: 
walking up, in absuaetton, a superfluous flight of stairs 
(page 72); in item tuo: picking up m haste a tuning-foik 
for a hammer (page 75); in item ihiee- sweeping, by an 
aw\ward movement, an article off a crowded desk (page 
7}); in Item tour* kicking off a diessing-slippei tn a mo- 
ment oj exuberance, and bringing down a statuette (page 
74), and ask himself in all seriousness whether this labored 
exegesis is science or a scientifically worded )est. 

Who has not walked beyond his destination, when his 
mind wanders from the errand to some reflective business 
of its own? ’’Vho has not tn haste picked up one article for 
another? Who has not upset things through inadvertence'^ 
Who has not in an tmpuhe of the moment failed to be 
circumspect? Abstraction, haste, inattention, impulse ac- 
count for these lapses adequately, and quite as far as they 
require or permit of explanation. Imagine what life would 
be if we psychoanalv/ed all our lapses continually. It seems 
almost preferable to go back to the age of superstition 
when every little action w^s looked upon as an omen, 
every event a foreboding of good or ill, and even bits of 
physiological behavior, from sneezing to ears burning or 
limbs falling asleep, w^ere “explained” on the fanciful prin- 
ciple of a magical determinism. It is not the inconvenience 
but the absurdity of the procedure that offends. By such 
logic one can prove anything, and by the same warrant 
nothing. If such is the method of Freudian proof, I blame 
no profitably occupied and clear-witted mind for wanting 
none of it, for responding when a Freudian rings his tele- 
phone: “Line busy,” or by hanging up the receiver. 
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Theie is also cuircni in the Freudian employment of 
tht svmptomauc argument an overlooking of the familiar^ 
whieh appears like i bit of presumption, makmg an origi- 
nil disc o\ cry ol whu evervbods knows This tendency to 
m ikc mueh ado ibout ver) little is so constant and charac- 
teristic that It compels attention, it lays bare the mental 
hibit the making of the psychoan ilytic complex — a com- 
plex responsible for a higer shire of Freudnn literature 
than anv othei complex invited by niture or induced or 
imented by man 

Thus Iicud speiks ot a bit of st ige craft by I leonora 
Dust which shows horn what depths she diaws hci art” 
Jones follows suit ind idds The action illustrates the 
prolunchty ol the git it icticss’> chiracter studies” And 
what IS this profound symptomatic act’ ? Nothing more 
th in th it in i leflective moment, alter a quarrel with her 
husband and the entry of her lover, she plays with her 
wedding ring, taking it^pff putting it back, and hnally re- 
moving It — a peifectly obvious and familiar bit of stage 
business” and quite conscious; for if it were not so, the 
audience would not follow it understandingly, and the 
effect would be lost 

The ‘ mueh ado’ distortion spreads o\er so much of the 
Freudnn doctiinc that it makes cverv critical reader sus- 
picious, It gives him the lecling that under the guise of 
learning and with the imprint of science, .an advocate i$ 
trying to ‘put something over on him Science, it has 
been frequently observed, makes the unknown known, 
and the known more intelligible, pseudo science, in one of 
Its ening moods, attempts to impirt to the timiliar a 
specious air of tlie recondite Symptom itology, like much 
else in the rich repertory of Freudian discoveries, proceed^ 
by a disregard of a certiin sane jierspective for which we 
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li^ave no better and no more complimentary name than 
common sen<$c. 

THE LIMIT\1I0]MS OF DETERMINISM 

Unquestionably now and then, moie or less, plausibly 
or probably, the argument in one or another of its phases 
applies. We are constantly playing a game )est\\isc and 
seriously between oui expressions incl our lepressions Cer- 
tainly, little strands of minor motives mingle with the 
ma|or motivations and in their failures betray their un- 
suspected source All of which is moderately signihcant if 
kept within the limits ot the reasonable Escaping that re- 
straint by whatever route, a belief, a theory, an explan ition 
begins to assume the quality of a delusion The argument 
not a reduction but an elaboration to an absutdity, a 
form of falb^'y so characteristic that it may in the future 
become known as the “Freudian fallacy.” Above all other 
mortals the psychoanalyst needs the qualification which 
he claims, of seeing more truly, more detpU, and more 
objectively than the untrained mind. If by acquiring depth 
vision, he ovcrlo(»ks the obvious panorama on the surface, 
his last estate is sorrier than the fiist If to be Freudian, 
one must have become fanatic in one's devotion, that 
“lapse” will hardly inspire confidence in the psychoana- 
lyst’s fitness to restore direction to a disoriented mind This 
comprehensive charge against Freudian argument holds 
aloof many a student otherwise sympathetic with the es- 
sential Freudian insights. Reason earned to excess becomes 
unreason. 

The elabotatto ad absttrdutn may be relatively mild in 
the four cited lapses of Herr Doctor Freud; it becomes 
fl>grant when applied to negative lapses, such as the 
omission of the word altquts in the elaboration of the 
Fieudian tale “of liquefaction” which will be found by the 
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reader (if it escapes the censor) on page 78 or the positive 
lapse of the confusion of eye-drops, on page 81, which, if it 
IS typical ot an analyst’s habit of mind, will not dispose * 
one to entrust one’s spiritual welfare to a follower of that 
piofcssion. 

I have stopped to analyze the errors of Freudian ways 
as applied lo the “psvch<»paiholoi»y of daily lile” for a 
group of reasons* it is not intensely vital to the central 
iheoi) which focuses upon the neuroses; it is versatile, 
louehing upon varieties ol familiar behasioi; the under- 
lying principle is sound, its theory eiuite correct, and in 
part familiar; 11 illustrates the unfortunate quality of 
Freudian argument in ignoring, in assuming, and in car- 
rying the plausible lo the tvlieme ^s actuallv carried out, 
Its net issue is contusion, distortion, ianty 

I have dwelt u[)on il lor anoihei reason of eopsidtiablc 
nnporiance. to make clear at the outset that thcie arc 
limits to the rational applications e)l the pnneiplc ot deter- 
minism, which IS the thiead on which the Freudian beads 
art strung Dctciminism s\c all admit, lor it upholds the 
piinciplt of cause and elltet in the mental world. But to 
suppose that we can tiace the course of determinism in 
minute detail, and to insist upon doing so b\ hook and by 
eiook, is to abuse a truth mightil>. That way lies the error 
of ehailatanism in charawicr ic leling, and the eiior of su- 
perstition as well. Many lorms ot pscudo-scitnec arise tiom 
an originally wrong assignment oi anteccelent and conse- 
quence, which is another type of enor; but straining a 
light principle beyond ilv load it can tairy, is a mental 
habit often found in followers of false leads. Ignoiing the 
obvious, disKg.*rding alternative and familiar explanations 
makes one error; overlooking the limitations ot detcrmin'* 
ism makes the other In symptomatic actions, in duams, in 
our behavior generally much inevitably lemains unac- 
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counted for. A rational view of the principle of determin- 
ism IS resigned to have it so Beyond a rather readily rec- 
ognizable limit, the asking of questions and insistence 
upon minute answers is a mark not of exceptional curi- 
osity, but of a not well ordered interest C arritd still farther 
in the temper ot hrcudian analysis, it vitiates its own merit 

DREAM ARGUMENT 

Dreams and Onetrology 

Back of the Freudian dteam atgumtnt stands a set of 
assumptions, some verifiibk others plausible, but for the 
most part a tissue of near truths as misleading as unsup 
ported prepossessions These predettimint the inteipreta 
tions 1 he gener il thesis seems well established that dreams 
represent an order ot psychic piocedure closer to the pri 
mary lantuA a compromise between expression and re 
pression in escape ot subconscious trends a symbolic dram 
ati/ation m which the surface episodes arise from moit 
deeply motivated meanings For these enlightenments 
dream psychology is indebted to the psjchoanalytic ap 
proach But when the irgumcnt proceeds upon such as 
sumptions as the specific scxuil stages of development — 
presently to be eximincd — ignores all other t ictors thin 
the motives or wishes in dreams, in]eeis into the thesis 
dubious propositions without evidence, when the scheme 
of interpret ition is eirried out aibitranlv and even ab 
surdly, the entire stiuctuic is jeopardized In theory and 
in practice Freud s theory of dreams, when weighed, is 
found seriously wanting, its measure of insight cannot 
save it The result is tai more a novel pseudo-scicntific 
bland of oneirology than a scientific study of dreams My 
rejection ot the larger portion ot the genet al and specific 
contributions in Freud’s Intetptetation of Dreams — ^and 
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decidedly so in that of the oncirologists among his follows*^ ' 
ers who, at first leashed to the master’s guidance, later rmi = 
recklessly at large — represents a protest against any brand ^ 
of diagnostic psychology founded upon a logic so loose and 
subjective that its conclusions do not, almost cannot 
quire, scientihc sanction I do not question that there arc 
some completely Freudian dreams, and many more com- 
posite or multi motivated dreams w ith a Freudian compoH*’' 
nent I agree that the explanation of the dreim-incidcnt as 
a \eilcd symbolic expression of d suppressed erotic desire 
or ot an attitude derived Irom ii, may in many eases be a 
permissible ind even plausible explanation, or the best 
avail ible The dceipheiment can never be assured. An 
oneinJogv based upon such eonjcLtures, though far re- 
moved from the aibitrarv absurdity of the news-stand 
dieim books, is not i piojtct to be commended The logi- 
cal psvehologisf must dtcline to be an oneirologist even in 
the psyehoanalvtie sense it he wishes to lemain a serious 
student oi dreams 

A seicniifie studv of drenns would proceed bv collecting " 
all lit cam f unhoiit selection and leave their intci pretatton 
to non pattidun judges, it would iceogni/e the limilattons 
ot “leading dreams Nothing less than such a survey 
could establish sueh assumptions (stated by Freud as facts) 
as that dreams pioicet sleep, that dreams never concern the 
trivial but only the important, that dreams aluay^ express 
desiies These *ind other propositions arc asserted by psy- 
choanalysis without adequate preiof, indeed without the , 
oidinary control of checks and balances cxcieised by any 
lesponsiblccxpciimcntalist That eiutious mode of inquirv . 
IS n®t at all congenial to the spirit ot the Fitiidian logiC; J 
had It been so, the formidable and pictentious body 04 i 
psychoanalytic conclusions would never have been devcl-^ 
oped. It IS safe to predict that any such inquiry, though 
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certain to reveal instances favorable to each such thesis, 
would not result in the clear cut, universal gcntrah/aiions 
which the Fieudian hypothesis lequiics, and requiring, 
maintains As the baflkcl pupil in arithmetic, “gets” the 
answci indicated as coiicct in the back tif the book by in 
genious but mathtmiticallv unaccredited processes, so the 
Freudian disciple has the answer in the fiont of his mind 
and proceeds similarly Whatever the meisiirc of truth in 
the Freudian dreim theory, the verdict upon the total 
structure — piincqilcs and argument —is decidedly ncgitne 
It IS so on both counts the propositums concerning die ims 
set do^^n as established ire not proven, with a large pre 
sumption against their validity; the dream mteipietation 
is earned out as an indefensible oneirology So paitnl, ex- 
travagantlv elaborited and fancifully applied a theory 
hardly me^^tis the equally elaborate investigation requisite 
to refute It There is shghl purpose in discussing minutely 
the impiobability of statements so irresponsibly set forth 

Not to leave the argument without illustration, con- 
' sider the psjchoanalytie theory ol nightmare It is dif 
ficult to understand how these most terrifjing of all 
dream experiences protect sleep Lrncst Jones, inteipret 
ing Freud, mak^s this the exception that piovcs the 
rule “When the distortion of the uish fulfillment is in 
sufficient tc conceal from consciousness the natuie of the 
suppressed desire, in other words when the conflict is so 
great that no compromise can be ariived at, then the 
sleep IS broken and the subject wakes to his dangei An 
other Freudian suggests that the slumbering Lgo sets off 
the censorial alarm clock, arouses his bed-fellow,^ the 
Super ego, to help him squelch the Id; the emergency 
call IS a nightmare* But Jones continues, true to psycho- 
analytic form, that the only deep enough concern re- 
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quinng such drastic methods, is sexual— specifically in- 
cest So the completed formula reads ' An attach^ of the 
mghtmate /c an expitssion of a mental conftet over an 
incestuous desite * 

Since It must be so, it remains only to develop devices 
ol interpretation, though as illogical and unpsychological 
as the Young aiithmctician s devices irc unmathematical^ 
to bring the premises in accord \Mth the answer. Dr. 
Jones discusses other causes of nightmare, cautiously He 
rcLOgni/es the iiiflucnce of posture, of digestion, of faulty 
respiration and most of all the individual susceptibility: 
some persons arc by their nervous constitution peculiarly 
miint or vulntrible to nightmare ind others wholly im- 
mune But the itahei/ed statement — italics his — shows 
the unreserve thit vitiates so much of Freudian argu- 
ment He is not content to enumerate the psychoanalytic, 
including the sexual, factor which undoubtedly operates 
in (some) nightmares, but insists that it is the factor, 
and in detail is in expression of the niieleir sexuil com- 
plex which IS the universal I reudian inswer to all psy- 
chic disturbance 

7 he Cult of Dream Sy mhoh 

The addiction to a form of argument w Inch turns dream- 
psNchologv tow aid oneirology is likewise responsible for 
the Freudian psychoanalytic dieticmary of dteam-symbtAs, 
hardly niorc respectable for all its leirncd assuiance than 
the aibitrary ind fanciful assignments ol popular “dream- 
books ” His adherence to a minute determinism is his rum. 
His dictum IS absolute It ts always a strict lau of dream^ 
interpt etatton that an explanation mmt he found for every 
detail/* (Italics mine, but the dogmatism his ) It is prccise^*^ 
ly the use of “always,” “strict,” “law,” “must,” “dKail, * 
that exceeds the logical warrant of the thesis. The second 
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lure is the cult of symbols; for without that dream inter- 
pretation — ^legitimate and otherwise — is limited in its oper- 
ations. 

Obviousl) symbol making abounds; mctaphoi, simile, 
analogy, words themselves are variously symbol it Minds 
sharing experiences and emotions, traditions and environ 
ment, \m 11 “natuially ’ dc\clop similar symbols, though, as 
Freud fully rccogni/es, most symbols art individual, each 
dreamer uses a dictionaiy of his own “Fict association” is 
required to dticimme iht cliu to the svmbol as it arises in 
the indiMdual’s mind There is, indeed, a legitimite siiidv 
of symbolism, to which study psychoanalysis has furnished 
an additional incentive Jung is the psychologist of sym- 
bolism* par excellence, he values it lor its embodiment of 
the mind’s predilections, of the method and mood of the 
freer mci .Jil movement, as well as tor its psychoanalytical 
employment, and follows it into the deeper obscurities .md 
higher mysteries of mysticism At its best, symbolism is ac 
ceptable and often obvious; at its worst it is oneirology 
pure and simple, only not notably pure and not conspic 
uously simple. 

The motivation factor in dreams and the disguising sym 
bolism of Its expression is peculiarly complicated by the 

* I take this occasion to repeat that the readiness with which wc 
dream and in such dreams use symbols and similaily imiginative 
procedures, has its basis in the naturalness of fantasying in the 
primaqr of this menul movement in the child s mind, to all of 
of which Freud has given renewed and enlightening itlcntion. 
Through the Freudian psychology fantasying and day di earning 
has come to its own As I reud employs the fantasying tendency tn 
the development of neuroses through fixations of the libidc% the 
argument will recur in dial connection On llie \a1ue of fmtasy, 
its relauon to the pleasure principle, and its employment of sym 
bols, there is a fair agreement 



sex motif. The result is a sexualized oneirology; and that^^ 
its worst is a crude as well as a lewd form of ‘‘cross-wordM 
puzzle. Kings, queens, children, snakes, horses, fishes, fi^^ 
apples, seeds, bananas, canes, umbrellas, caskets, closeti^^ 
ovens, wagons, barrels, revolvers, drain-pipes, sprinklii>||i 
pots, targets, balconies, windows, doors, entrances, cxitsi;'l 
airplanes, Zeppelins, water, landscapes, hills, mountingi| 
descending, entering, withdrawing, flying, falling, swinj^^T' 
ming, boating, losing trains, wandering in the dark: aH‘;; 
these have been genitalized — male or female, only not finfe^;; 
or superfine, by psychoanalytic imagery, and placed on thtf^ 
uncensored side of the dream dictionary. On the ccnsorcdE>^; 
side, appear all the organs and operations, incident to sex*^; 
ual acts and their antecedents and consequences. Thus is;. 
established the psychoanalytic thesaurus of synonyms.* The . 
distortions necessary to construe the dream situations into 
the sexual conflicts add personal insult to logical injuryij 
Obviously anyone so disposed can take any dream and 
ject it to this process, and it will come out genitalized and^^: 
revelatory. . I 

The Freudian dream technique has other resources. By ^ 
tapping in turn the associations of each item in the dream^N 
one can go on and on through indifferent or non-sexual^ 
associations, until something is reached capable of the d<J-, 
sired interpretation; if enough hands are dealt, some wB)^; 
be vulnerable. If it has the wrong meaning, the dream sym?^; 
bol may be reversed; if the patient recognizes, admits, 

* The extravagance of the method invites ridicule, most appro^S 
priately in terms of the science which is the exemplar of rig^S 
dem^nstradon. Birdwood’s Sex Elements in the First Five Books 
Euclid is wittier and intrinsically no more far-fetched than th^ 
sexualizadon of canes and ovens. A straight line bisecting a circlip 
becomes hardly a Bt proposidon to present ;:o adolescent mintS.^ 
versed in Freudian symbolism. 
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even volunteers the sexual and guilty meaning, the point is 
proved; a denial shows that the association obtains in the 
^‘unconscious/’ or that his resistance impedes its recog- 
nition Yet this willul execution dots not exclude the 
soundness of the approach, foi dreams must in the nature 
of things point at limes vaguely, at times definitely to in- 
timate conflicts and desires, including sexual ones Freud 
lans are not content to stop there; creed hound, they show 
the same courage ol their convictions as anim ites the faiiai 
ics, paranoiacs and monomannes whom they ainlv/c 
The composite fallacy of Ficiiehin onciiolog\ arises 
from Its false sexology, its strained symbolism, its (xig 
gerated determinism. With one’s allegiance to logic com 
piomisable, and the employment satisfying to one s tem- 
perament, anvone could take the parts ot the house in 
which Jy JFreud lives, the ob|ects on his dtsk, the fur 
mshings of his study, bedroom, bath-room and kitchen the 
articles of his wardrobe, the contents of the show window 
of the nearest hardware shop, or sports shop, or china shop 
(with or without a bull in it), and genilalizc them all with 
no more disiorion of then primary intention nor violence 
to the logic of sobriety than obtains in constructing the 
Freudian dictionary of dream-symbols One’s disineb 
nation to engage in this enterprise is not a latent Puritanic 
resistance, but an enlightened piejudice m favor of logic 
and sanity. 

Tht fallacy of oneirology reaches the height of absurdity 
when significance is attached to a single detail aihitranly. 
That appears in Jung’s numerology. 

He cites the fragment of a dream of a married cnan 
engaged in an extra-marital affair. The detail appears 
as a “subscription” and a “manager” who comments 
upon the high number of the subscription, 2477 It is sus- 
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pccted that this numbtr has a financial ignificancc. As 
the dreamer has a frugal mind the number mav represent 
the expense of his illicit venture, which a more exact 
reckoning makes francs ‘ which could only be arbi- 
trarily translated into 2^77 By “tree association” it was 
determined that by adding the numbers of the birthdays 
of himself his mistress his wile, his mother, his two 
childien, his piesent ige, ind the present ape of his mis- 
tiess (togcthci with iwo other numbers not wholly in- 
telligiljlc), the lot il is 2^77, the numbers being derived 
bv writing his own birthdas (Feb 26th) is 262 01 the 
2f)ih d ly of the 2nd month 1 he sum is 2^77 md it is 
assumed tint the ealeulition w is m ide b> the uncon- 
scious’ who also dcMsed the code 
When the number 752 ippe irs in a dieam as i stake 
in a gime the house numbers of the residences of this 
compliisint but migi itoiy lidv ifTord the clue For she 
lived sueecssivelv it number 77 on one sti eel number 729 
on another tlieii it number 46 which added make /94» 
79^ — 1^6 \t present she w is living it number 6 

Hence the dieimequition 7^6 -f 6 J'y 2 Iht dieam 
IS now solvetP ^ 

The pioblems ol the pitient irc miriored in the un- 
conscious ot his w lie I Icr whole dre un w is Lul^c rjy, 
which interpreted is / J7 lefers to the innuneia- 
tion, and .5 Lii{e xui 7 refers to a hgtiec, ‘Irom an- 
tiejuity a symbol of the mile genital” which symbol 
IS again brought into relation with her husband’s im- ' 
potency icgarding hcrscll As she, the dreimer, is not 
conversant with the Bible, the dieam niimbei must be 
conceived as “eivptomnesii, ’ or a form ot second sight^ 

The absurdity of the conclusion is exceeded only by the 5 

paranoiac illogieality by which it is reach d Yer this ex 
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ample occurs in a learned treatise by an eminent scholar I 
brmg this critique of dream argument to a climax with 
this specimen not as typicaUy Freudian — ^for Jung is the 
numerologist, though Freud is quite as outre — ^but to illus 
trate what indulgence in such logical contortions can do to 
an otherwise able and creative mind. Oneirology may be 
regarded as an illicit venture m argument for which the 
defense of absurdity is the price For Jung defends this 
“Significance ol Number Di cams’ by such specious tx 
planations as that 

the study of free creative fant is\ ‘ requires a broad ein 
pincism” and “a high measure of discretion is to the 
accuracy of individual results”; “but this in no wist 
obliges us to pass over in sih iicc what is iciivt ind living 
for fear of being execrated as unscientific There must 
be no parleying with the superstition phobia of the mod 
ern mind* for this itself is a measure by which the secrets 
of the unconscious arc kept veiled 

Whom the gods would destroy they fiist make mad* 
One is tempted to suspect that a similar preliminary oper 
ation IS performed upon novitiates into the psychoanalytic 
brotherhood of oneirologists 

It may seem unfair to conclude the dieam aigument 
upon this fantastic note Freudian principles of dream in 
terpretation do not inevitably converge to this height of the 
ridiculous or depth of the absurd; the diagnostic insight 
may be maintained on the level of reason and plausibility 
But there seems to be something in the intellectual atmos 
pherc in which the Freudian culture thrives, that inclines 
to carrying faulty premises to extravagant conclusions^ T he 
followers of Freud, deiiving their license from the example 
of the master, enter upon the enterprise with loose stand- 
ards of evidence and a conviction of the irrelevance of ac- 
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credited areas of establfshtd psychology Travelling with 
such light logical luggage and sighting their goal ahead, 
tht\ go fast and fai, thcaigh often circling toituously before » 
miking the desired Imding Of all psychic products^ 
dre ims ha\c thi most \ intd composite ol determining fac- 
tors, most ot them vigue, shidow), sinuous chaotic, shift- 
ing enigmitic To select one ol these I ictors— the private 
or nctiHJtic conflict is the supreme one and only, univer- 
sal dcteiminint ind then impose upon it i highly con- 
Itctiii il formuli with 1 Unt ordained set of scMial values, 
is 1 1)1/ iru paiody ol the methods ol science in the interests 
ot i crudely disguised pi cpossession A dream psychology, 
not without valid support is thus blighted from root to 
blossom The logic il sms of in ctiing though creative 
theorist arc visited upon the (hsc»plcs to the third and 
fouith generition I ven Freud cinno*^ mike oneirology 
creditable 

PSVCHO SfMAI DLXIIOPMENT 

S(x !fi P^yihologv 

Freudian irgumtiu riitlv moves tai irom se\ Freud 
finds the sources ol ntuiotic symptoms in the formative 
mfluenet of ehilclhood impicssions, ind increasingly in the 
part played by eaily and intense se\ual attachments with- 
in the family, as well as in triiimas or emotional shocks 
and in the couisc ot sexual enliglitenment 1 his addition to 
the theory ot the neuroses w is destined to become the cor- 
ner stone of the completed struetuie, as that assumed its 
sexual dominance Adding one “discovery’ to mother, 
thrcRigh revelations obtained in the ps>choanalytie sanc- 
tum, Freud reconstructed 01 lesuriccted the lost, sup- 
pressed biography of libido, as it may have existed not in 
the primitive eavc man, but as he finds it persisting in the ^ 
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aboriginal infant Such was the “discovery” upon which he 
staked his professional fortune. Thus man in the Freudian 
version became howo hhtdtnalis 
The freer and franker recognition of the sex life in the 
human make up is al^ to the gtiod, it is well to sec sex 
steadily and to sec it whole The ticnd in that diicction was 
well set m aclvaiict ot brtud Hivclock I llis is the most 
influential of the pioiiecis of tins cnlighitnmtiu 1 he twren 
tieth-centurv spun oi cm incipation served as a powerful 
social factor in tht same dirtetion, meeting with the usual 
revolution iry ha/aid that liberis may turn to lictnse 
Within the domain of psychology ihc reaction hid set in 
against what Wheeler — an entomohigist who looks u the 
Fatbits of Injects and Men e ills the rost w itei [isxehol 
ogles of the academic type ‘bom ind bred in a btl 

fry” The protest was (xpiessed long ago by Stmley Hill, 
who recognized the momentous plav ol sex derived, and 
sex tinged t aits in the near and fai esolutlon ol human 
character as proicctcd in caieers and institutions Hil**s 
genetic psychologs emphasized the sex eomponent m pci 
sonalities, in religious cxpiessions pulieiilarly, sueh as the 
renunciations of the cloister in reactions to liustritions of 
the hearth He loiind the inaior dtfeet of James s Vunettes 
of Religious Expettence in its ncgleit of this vital factor 
Wheeler turned to ps^ehoanalysls for illumination and in 
a measuie found it thete, albeit in i ‘veritable cesspool of 
learning” His comment eoneeining psychologists, that the 
habit of “sitting down together oi with the philosophers 
and seeing who can hallucinate fastest or most subtly and 
clothe the results in the best 1 nglish, is not helping us very 
much in solving the terribly insistent problems of life,” 
may be accepted as a deserved reproach, and yet the psy 
clioanalysts, definitely bent upon human service, have in- 
tioduced a form of “hallucin iting” far more ambitious 
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and far less defensible than the armchair indulgence. They 
specifically accept the obligations of a science and present 
their conclusions under that aegis. The best of insights ap- 
plied with feeble logic parallels the f iilure of good inten- 
tions 

To bung sex into the focus of psychic motivation was an 
tsstini.'l step in depth psychology, though the transition 
fiom sc\ SCI relive to sex incaiidesccni cime with unhygien- 
ic suddenness The cicdit foi its establishment may in 
pin be assigned to Fieud, the discredit of the untenable 
exeeution of the proieet is responsibly his, and flagrantly 
that of his follossers Freud’s overemphasis of the sexual 
libido and the m inner of its dominance was a major point 
of issue that led to Jungs secession The detailed plot of 
the psycho sexual development as*a><:eited and applied, is 
of all the tiuesiionable Freudian doctrines the most so. 
Infant sexuility is the one nub oi contention; the Oedipus 
lelition the other, the determination ot character-traits by 
fixition in the stages of sex dcselopment is a third member 
ol the siiange sex tnlog) If the exirasagant and hypothet- 
ic il pionounecments on these three ispcets of sex were 
eliminated from the psychoanalytic gospels, or had never 
been incoijioiated into them, there would remain a fairer 
possibility of a serviceable pssehoinalvtie sexology In view 
ol the actual position this suggestion would be regarded 
by orthodox Freudians as even more emasculating than 
the dreaded loss of potency which plavs such a lurid part 
in the dismal drama, which drama may prove (as I be- 
lieve) to be a Ficudian nightmare 

^ In fan tile Se x itality 

The cardinal error of Freud’s conjectural genetic psy- 
chology IS the assumption that the primal foi m in psychic 
development is m essence the final form, that its meaning 
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must be read by anticipation, thus introducing a unique 
“inversion” psychology. He seems to have forgotten that 
the stages of genesis aie not levcrsible and nol piopiietic; 
growth is a one-way traffic. There is indeed, a unitary de- 
velopment, binding and bridging earlier and inaiuici 
phases of expiession. The child is father lo the min in a 
genetic, not in an anticipatory sense; the child is nol the 
master of the man, as Freud insists. One might as properly 
interpret the iiilant’s chuckle as a pieeocious aiUieipation 
of a subtle witticism, or Freudiani/c it as a secret iiiianiilc 
enjoyment of a Rabelaisian jest; oi endow the inlanfs tears 
at the loss of its bottle with the giitl of matuic ii.igcdy; or 
— distinguishing neither urges nor situations —see in the in- 
fant’s addiction to said bottle the piognosis or infantile 
stage of the drunkaid’s indulgence lo ignore everything 
that occurs between the nursery caress and the seal of be- 
trothal, and read the mature “cathexis” of the lattti in the 
soothing citeet of the former, is about as completely un- 
psychologieal a procedure as a perverse psychologist could 
devise. Such “genetic psychology” is crassly ungcnctie. 

What similarity of general pleasure-stimulation there is 
between the inf mule overture and the denouement which 
ensues many acts and scenes later as the issue of the grad- 
ual development of the psyche, including piomincntly its 
sexual components, offers no basis for comjiosing an elab- 
orate, detailed love-sick diama ujion a minor inlantilc in- 
cident. Since life is growth, the primal form of an urge is 
not the final form; the germing is not the terminal situ- 
ation. A tyro in psychology would avoid such a gross con- 
fusion; only a boldly original but prepossessed mind would 
be fempted into its acceptance. • 

Once this fallacy is committed and all logical conscience 
abandoned, one is indeed free to elaborate the conse- 
quences of such unwarranted identification ad libitum. 
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which in this reference becomes ad lihtdtnem Freud’s pro- 
clivity to accept the abnormal as the standard for the nor- 
mal— not as Its end term oi as deviation from it, which is 
the legitimate employment* — lured him into inming the 
infantile manifestations in icims of vthat, if persistent m 
matuiiiy, would constitute a pei version Consequently the 
infant is classified as a crcatuic “polymorphous pci verse” — 
iruK a hoinblt example not of original sin, bur of logical 
violation in toiuiption Having at ih it inexperienced stage 
no other pleasure field — falseh called love-ob]eet — than jts 
(mn body, it is pronounced auto erotic (a term suggested 
by Havelock Lllis for sexual self love); or Narcissistic, a 
fai maturer sin with a wider connotation By tjie same un- 
tenable identification, anv marked attichment at a later 
stage to pi lymatcs of the same sex becomes evidence of a 
latent homosexualit) , .ind early and late* the bond of de- 
votion between a male child and his mothci is set forth as 
embiyonic incest “a general human characteristic decreed 
by late” and Fieud Such perversions, since they occur 
sporadically among the adult abnormal, are inferred to be 
picsent universally by inherited taint ab tnitio with no 
more warrant than a superficial resemblance in one phase 
of expression which, in the two settings, has totally dif- 
ferent origins and values • 

This crude fallacy of identification is invited by a set of 

* J tl me npt n since I iciulians arc is adtpi in uiisundt island- 
ing whit psvchologists ucipt is whu lhc\ icicct, thit the principle 
of abnormil psywhologv which recognizes tlic abnormal as the end- 
term of tlie normal with analogies and similarities of pio%.csses in 
tlu gr ided senes between, has no relation to making the abnoimal 
the sUwidaid of the normal I rcudians cinnot tike credit for the 
assimilation and afhliation of normal and abnormal behavior, 
foi that was estiblishcd independently of thtir specific interpreta- 
tion of the relation 
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theoretical assumptions underlying it. The "genetic fal- 
lacy” alone would never have developed the "family ro- 
mance”; one false assumption led to another, and to the 
strangest of all that we attain the normal by passing 
through the abnormal, as though we attained sanity by 
successively being inflicted by, and ‘dissolving” the several 
varieties of msanitv, or saintliness bv way of an exhaustive 
repertory of sin The whole of this bi/arrc doctniu is im- 
pure assumption, and unpsychological besides, ^vhich 
means that there is adequate basis for a complettly differ- 
ent version of the gent lie story With infantile sexuality 
once assumed, later perversions are explained is regressions 
to it — again a valid concept, invalid!) applied And so the 
orbit of Freudian tillacy tytlt upon cycle, cumiilitts and 
diveiges farthci Irom the truth m its gvi iting tomplita- 
tions 

The plc'^surc principle srtnds, and psychology is in 
debted to i^rcud for ^ts richer formulation Theic iic cer 
tain pleasure-giving /ones imfxirtant in infmtile life, 
which were unfoitunately called erogenous H id they been 
spoken of as hedonic, the "infantile” catistrophc might 
have been avoukd, and Oedipus have lemaintd a classic 
myth, known only to the elect Pleasure is at fust simpk, 
diffuse, primaiy, the infant cuddles foi warmth, stcuiity, 
nourishment, as do cubs of other mammals, whose me a 
pacity for anthropoid cerebral devclojimcnt saves them 
from the chirge of embryonic incest* The fact that pri 

* Appiienlly intelligent miinals m not quite spared the tiibuli 
turns of tlie genetic sexology dial ifflicts humans When a dog 
licks his injured paw tenderly for hours on end, it is an unjustified 
1 Uionah/ation to assume tliat he intends this to be a niedtciil treat 
ment, the disinfection of his wound or some such thing Much 
nioie plausible is die presumption dial an increased amount of hi$ 
libido has been directed to the injured limb, so that he regards it 
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mary and earlier pleasure-sensations enter and combine 
with secondary and later-apptaiing effects, gives no sh^d« 
ow of a wan ant for reading the mature connotations into 
the immature manifestations F. L)man Wells, a close 
student of hedonic psychology and wholly favorable to the 
better established Freudian principles, neatly labels this 
Freudian confusion as a “gieat anticipatory misnomer.” 
“Pol) morphous perverse” psychology probably contains 
more loose and false thinking than any fallacy of our en- 
lightened and yet blundering attempts to explain ourselves. 

The “great misnomer” is pirt of an inverted “genetic” 
ps>ehology on a great scale In tonsequenee thereof, “sex- 
utl” in psychoanalytic usage, has been spread so thin that 
It covers evtiything in the line of bodily incited pleasure; 
is so attenuated that a tract ol it »s cliscoverable every- 
where, even though m homeopathic dosei> Yet this partial 
ingicdient is itgaidcd as cUtci mining the enure affc^'t and 
as justifying the name appiopiiate to the consummation 
uhieh becomes in due course specific ill\ se\n il 7 his play- 
ing last and loose with woids is an unworthy casuist de- 
fense The composite fallacy is far more than \erbal, it in- 
volves a complete inversion of the actual rtl itions of gen- 
tuil bodily pleasure and specifically eiotic iffcets 

“What we have to start with arc a numhei of possi- 
bilities for plcasuiablt reaction, between which i devel- 
opmental selection I’kes place, and for the best of evo- 
lutionary icasons, those ue the most likely to survive 
and floiiiish, which arc involved willi the repiodiielive 
instinct. But, of couisc, the underlying Lmttnth of the 
• 

WJlh a tenderness otherwise icsersed only for his genitals * This 
medley of absurdity is the serious opinion of an eminent psycho- 
analyst It IS not a paiody 
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organism may dev«^p m various ways, without rela* 
tion even to the genital areas^ not to mention sexuality ” 

Such IS Wells’ lucid formulation of the actual psychol- 
ogy of hedonic development Underlying the “infantile” 
fallacy is the allied fallacy ol the concept, which 

vitiates in so many \\ ays the entire Freudian sexology. Its 
critique will appear in later considerations Through the 
vestibule of intantile sexuality, we approach the throne- 
room of “Oedipus, ’ the king complex and his court 

Oedipus the Rex Complex 

The “Oedipus complex ’ is indeed complex; it is a 
tangled talc of many tissues, its logic il malysis recjuires a 
patient following It is prolific, howestr regarded, in my 
opinion a prolific progeny of assumptions issuing from a 
false premise Assuming it is the origin il logical error, 
the univeiaali/ing of it, the dissolving of it, the el iborating 
ot Its issues follow The ‘family romance” would be an 
absurd comedy of errors, were it not so dismal a tragedy 
when accredited as a doom Yet running through it all is 
an erratic vein (i validity; this strand of truth is far from 
\alidating the plot in all its circumstince 1 he rcl iiions ol 
the family ciicle are indeed formative; their strong hold 
upon the plastic stages of deselopment, not the destiny of 
an inherent tendency to perversion, makes them so 
Yet in all the Freudian flcKid of communications, as 
copious as unsavory, recounting the adventures of the 
Freudian “Oedipus,” I find no definite statement of how 
the incest theory arose One may read and re-read that it 
was “discovered” in the analysis 1 his, stripped ^to its 
factual content, means that the theory was found accept- 
able by some neurotic sufferers submitting to analysis; that 
incidents and relations in their childhood, including fan- 
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tastes, could be described in suck terms by the usual proi> 
cedures of the Freudian confession in winch fact, fantasy, 
suggestion and prepossession are intricately niteractiveu 
And once started, it was accepted eagerly by the disciples 
as a shibboleth of their faith. The best established and most 
common finding could be quite adequately described as an 
over-attachment to the mother, a case of imperfect psychic 
weaning This genetic ha/aid has been known through all 
times, as the phrase “tied to moihei’s apron-strings” testi- 
fies The sexuali/ing of this relation is the truly novd 
interpi elation It 1 Freud lani/c and declaic that the apron- 
strings symboli/c and indicate the umbilical cord, the in- 
terpretation would be as nos el and as warranted. To con- 
vert this idle suggestion into a “discovers ' of an “Umbili- 
cal Oimplev” requires onI\ that one ignore biologically the 
function of the umbilical cord ind the developmental 
stages at which it lunctions, and to ignoie psychologically 
and sociologicalh all the cinumstmces that lead to apron- 
strings, conhdent that all meanings are sexual; then, with 
this beautiful it not aesthetic thesis in mind, delve into 
the unconscious of a few complacent patients, tap a few 
fice associations — free, but guided towird the complex — 
idd disdainful remarks concerning Puiitanic resistances, 
and a new dogma and not a few pages will have been 
added to the annals of psychoanal) sis, which is the Rialto 
where assumptions congregate Of the making of com- 
plexes on this pattern of construction, there is no end; for 
the welfare ot psychology, there should have been no be- 
ginning 

As to the name, the classic Oedipus myth happens not to 
fit tivp Freudian ciicumstance at all. The storied Oedipus 
was reated by foster-parents, and knew not his mother un- 
til he was mature, indeed as a post-mantal revelation; 
otherwise the' oracle would have been unfulfilled. It is the 
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intensive infantile attachment that is made responsible for 
the Freudian fate. No matter! Oedipus the king of old, 
^ould have had no “Oedipus” fixation. If the “Oedipus” 
had been called the X complex, the name would have 
served as well. The puzzling point is how anyone con- 
ceived the idea that such a relation inhered m infantile 
psycho-sexual development. It seems clear that the “incest” 
theory came first, the name later. 

Dr. Ramus, though a follower of Freud, comments 
that to interpret an intensivt son-to-mother attachment 
“as incestuous, either consciously oi subconsciously, 
strikes me as being labored and unnatural. It suggests 
that Freud, or whoever first thought of it in this connec- 
tion, had dclibeiaicly searched foi a myth on which to 
hang his new incest theory, and having found the Oedi- 
pus myth, adopted it as being the neaicst he could find 
to what iic wanted.” 

“Infantile sexuality” — such is my analysis — was .i ntedc^d 
premise for the assumption of the “Oedipus complex.” 
Only a strongly sexuali/ed being would develop an “Oedi- 
pus” at that tender age. As cvciy man has an “Oedipus,” 
ergo, we must all be infantilcly sexualized. The nrcular. 
reasoning would at least have the barren merit of con- 
sistency if the circle had a factual center; as a fact the en- 
tire construction is spun around an hypothesis and an un- 
natural one. 

However, we must not linger in reflection at the thresh- 
old. Undismayed by the eccentric logical behavior eif our 
guide, as intrepid voyagers wc enter the kingdom of the 
Freudian Oedipus. 

This “most characteristic and important finding in all 
psychoanalysis” includes infantile sexuality, which “is 
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the most novel and important of the psychoanalytiofil 
contributions” (Jones). Ihe Oedipus complex is “such 
an important thing that the manner in whi^h one enters 
ind leaves it cannot be without its effects’*' (Freud). 


First, It IS asutwed that there is an Oedipus situation; 
second that it u tmpoitant for future development, thirds 
l^ing impoitant, it follows that it ts important how one 
enters it oi leates it All of which is important, if true^^ 
Looking loi faets subject to obser\ ition, one meets the 
o\tr attachments within the fainil\ The needs of matur- 
ing emphasi/e the dcsiribilitv ol growing out of them. 
The evidence is strong thu in the neurotically disposed the 
failure to outgrow these bonds is far more than the usual 
liability, and thu the over mothering of the spoiled child 
has untoward consequences; \ct this hindicap mav have 
anv \ due from ztio to the main iictor in any given case. 

Ihit these childish attachmtnis are reanimated at 
pubert) amongst them the emotionalities of the “Oedipus 
complex” IS an anti genetic assumption What occurs at 
pubert) IS not a “rcinimiiion” in anv sense, is well expect 
creeping md crawling and sucking and tantrums to be 
‘ reinimatcd ” And granting a liberal extension of the later 
effect to the too concerned and too closely guiding, and 
again of the dotfog and hot house type of loving patent, it 
IS certiinly a remote though not impossible issue, that the 
fixation upon lather or mother bv^ daughter and son rc- 
spectively, prevents or affects choice in mating because the 
daughtci is looking for father in all her suitors, the son for 
mother m his courtship, oi in turn, that the over mothered 
son tiS looking fot a mother more than for a mate in his 
wedded life Such cventu ilities may be considered sensibly 
and not as issues ol an “Oedipus” tie. For obviously it is 
the continuance of false parental and filial relatioixji ^ 

• i 
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through many ycais, and the adolescent and later relations 
and frictions of family life that afftci the issue Jung s as 
sumption thit Fitud s assumption of an incest dcsiic is a 
symbolic expression to return lo the iiins oi the womb 
of the mother oi Rink s iuithcr assumption that tlic so 
called “Oedipus’ is a ‘ubirth fantisy, uverbcriting the 
anxiety assocnied with the birth ti lumi is ccpiillv wild, 
equally baseless, all e innoi Ih tiue One issump ion 
IS as vilid IS another, toi all hek even the po‘sibilil> of 
proof How such siiuitionalh explicit uigcs become de 
velopcd in a eortic ill> imm ilurc brim is i mvsteis, md 
how these traits got into the heredit u\ [) isses understand 
ing or escapes consideration Such issumptioiis serve as 
Springboards for more ambitious somcis lulls into the un 
verifiable, which may be followed with shocks or thiills in 
what Htnshw W«ird would cill the ciieus ol the 1 reud 
lan intellect ‘Hallucinating,” fabric iting ind inipiovising 
with the aid oi m appiopriate vocabtihr) lesults m the 
Freudian sex extravaganza 

freud s Oedipus complex develops i progeny of second 
ary complexes, ill parthenogcnctie illy eoneeived by the 
same fertility of assumption The rncest assumption as love 
of mother e mails cni) of fut/uj and that in turn gener ue s 
hostility and the desire to displace him But the 1 ither is 
also feated for the fithei is uuthonty ind the father 
threatens But uhat does he ihicaten? lo answer that 
question the same h illueinating ’ fieihi) is put to work 
Since the answer must be a sexuil threit there comes into 
being another bi/arre complex, the ( astration complex, 
upon which uncensored volumes have been written JJot a 
vestige of proof outside of childish fantasy or a nurse s 
Ol parent s unwisdom But what a choice addition to a 
sexual theory * 
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One might suppose that assumption had reached ita 
linuts, and confusion could not be woise confounded*. 
But there remains one slight difficulty Oedipus was a 
mile, and ps)choanilvsis tiking its clue trom sex, must 
be made applicable to cither sev Nothing daunted, the , 
psychoanalyst mikes the plot reversible, a garment suit- 
able U) both sexes and all psychological climates Electra 
in peculiar mourning comts to the rtscut, tor what she 
mourns is the vci y loss which the 1 ithti threatens It is 
assumed by the childish tan* isy that she is the castrated 
being, an 1 there is ‘discovered’ by the method of as 
sumption raised to i higher power, that she so regards 
herself and is consumed with envy of the male’s more 
complete anitoni) 

Noi IS this the limit of assumptiop \ psvchomalyst of 
the feminine pc su ision his discovered i leminine phase 
m the male’s development, a * ttmininny complex/* 
whtn like the girl he ictuses the mother, while the girl 
blaming the mother tot her own detective anatomy 
turns for compensation to the lather, ind, not to be out- 
done, a mile psycho inalyst describes a * Ma^cultmty 
complex** in the iemale, cngcndcicd by the same fatal 
knowledge of conspicuous sex diflertnccs — w hich surely 
IS not such a recondite secret that its discover) should be 
cither a mystery or a shock While the stern, paternal 
attitude which makes the young son cringe betore the 
father, IS sexuali/ed as the “Castration (threat) com- 
plex,” die corresponding ittitude in the young daughter 
becomes a “Castiation (accomplished) complex’, dius 
both ‘ Oedipus and castration are successfully universal- 
ized to fit all gendeis “As we leain from our psychoana- 
lytic work, all women feel that they have been iniurcd 
in their infancy and that through no fault ot their own 
they have been slighted and robbed of a part of their 
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body; and the bitterness of many a daughtci towatds lier 
mother has as its ultimate cause the repioach that the 
mother has brought her into the world as a woman in- 
stead of a man” (Freud). 

Whether question-marks or exclamation marks uoiild 
be the more appiopiiate iinveibahzed comment upon this 
choice moiscl of Freudian logic, I leave to m> feminine 
readers 

Hovveser, Freudian sex is veisatilc. The “Oedipus” is 
affected bv “the complicating element intiodueed by bi- 
sexuality ” 

A **complete Oedipus** is both “positise" and ‘nega- 
tive” or inverted, combining in v.inons degrees ol emo 
tional intensity (eathexis) “a tithei ideniilication and 
mother object lose with a mother ideniilieation ind 
lather ob,, el love’; likewise, th( amount ol eailuxis 
(emotional intensitv) distributed to either tlu positive 
or negative situation depends parrlv upon the lelativt 
strength of the innate maseulme or teminine disposition 
m the boy and also upon experieniul taetois The 
“Oedipus” has an “anaelitie” origin, which means no 
more than the familiai mnnmalian dipendtnet T he at- 
tachment of boy to mother as nuisc and piotectoi “re- 
sults naturally at the phalhe stage in her becoming the 
love-objeet.” The girl begins in the same way, but 
changes when she discovers her lack ot the male organ 
The “girl’s libido must now slip into the new position 
and take the father as love -object, * and her “Oedipus” 
culminates “in a desire which is long cherished to be 
given a child by her tathei as a present.” This leads to 
hostility toward the mother; while in childish fantasy 
even the culmination ol the boy’s “unconscious Oedipus 
wish IS to give birth to a baby in some vague manner.” 
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I can find no slightest warrant in biology, physiology 
psychology for the remote possibility of any item of the9C 
“hallucinated” relations I find well established principles 
in all these sciences that point to their utter impossibility 
except as fantasies in which childicn indulge as nonJogicsl 
beings, and Freudians as “illogical” adepts. It is all a med- 
ley oi confused relations taken aJ lib from any and all 
stages of the genetic development and fused with all the 
contradictions ot scrambled stages. The reply to this charge 
IS always that these unnatural relations, urges, reflections 
lake place in iht “unconscious,” which is a dark cavern 
where nothing is visible but anything may be reported as 
happening, as free from veiihLation as what goes on on 
the other side of the moon Oi it is dieam or fantasy which 
ex hypothest has equal validity with taa. Ficudian argu- 
ment thus becomes Ficiichan casuistiy Without the con- 
firmation oi ciuolation marks, readers would suspect me 
ol maliciously inventing this unique “genetic” psychology. 
It IS actually developed as learned doctrine by trained men 
of science in technical irc iiiscs caviaie to the general pub- 
lic, w'hose depiiyation I have attempted to relieve. 

hven this is not the dim i\ in the series; for there is also 
an “anlhiopoleigicar psychology, autochthonous on Freud- 
ian soil. 

‘In the soul-life oi present-day children the same 
archaic moments still prevail which generally prevailed 
at the lime ot primitive civili/ation ” Back of this pre- 
tentious formulation is the lame logic of the recapitu- 
lation theoiy, in that application long since exploded. 
Truly evolution leaves its recapitulatory trail and ata- 
visms occur, but not m a fashion supporting such a re- 
mote application Ihe child's unconscious is here sup- 
posed to reenact adult urges lor which soaal relaticma ' 
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of aeons ago evolved complex regulations The taboo 
against must (on the origin and significance of which 
anthropologists iic not igrccd) is held as evidence of its 
“natural iinivcrsil occuirenct That we art uniw uc of 
our fate is the icsult ot our Uts seething s\ith sup 
pressed incest strivings Inqueithed tiom civc mm cl lys 
and wavs And paralleling inthropology is geologs 
“hducation il md inilytic work must both ilikt re 
peat the htency period (which I hi\c mide bold to re 
gard as a lesidue of primcv il ckpnvitions diting per 
haps from the Cdaci il Fpoeh) md bring il to i new md 
successful conclusion In this work ♦^hc ph>sienn must 
take over the role ot lithei or prim il 1 itlui whibi the 
patient must be m tint stitc of susceptibilitv which in 
volves regiession to the group mind (1 erene/i) 

Geology ’ aves its psjchoin ilytic residue m gliciil’ 
character ti aits Peihqis the next stage is to nccoiint for 
‘frigidity’ m the femile of the species by i pirillel irgu 
ment liuly feirful md wonderful arc the w lys of seien 
lists, when they hive official sinction to hilliieinatt like 
M«icbeth, ‘thick coming fmcits 
The fmtisies and fillieies of Iicudim forensics con 
tinue trailing clouds of glory, is otdmiry logic is left be 
bind in the e irthl) dust ot f ict A further bit of confusion, 
neithei genetic nor irclnie, but modem and sophistic cn 
ters the imiziiig thesis that whit is prohibited must be 
strongly desired Like mmy mother irgujncnt, it haibors 
a truth in its right setting, md becomes an absurdity in a 
false rendering Do we infer from the severe penilties at 
tached to murder that we are all constantly struggling 
against that impulse^ I hit we began, as infants with 
homicidal urges in the cradle, and the actual muidercrs 
were either fixated at the stage of “scxial” development, or 
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later regressed to it? Or, reversing the aigument, do we 
infer from the Honor thy jathcr and thy mother precept 
an mhcicnt, deeply unconscious iiigc to degrade them? 
^Vh u IS istounding in all this flight oi logic-frc^ fancy is 
the dclibeiatc ignoring of obvious areas of experience that 
go into the formation of hum in prescriptions and pro- 
seiiptic ns, from tht Ten Comm mdments down We must 
also bcir in mind the “sociili/ed” factor in taboos. Many 
oideis of prohibitions, noble and ignoble in intent, rational 
ind inalionil, flourished and eontiniie b\ virtue of tradi- 
ti(»n ind possibl) oi a legili/td pre^uthee These suggest an 
unexpected held lor lurther psjehoanalMie leseaich There 
IS the eonlroveisial deceased wife s sister” episode Shall 
we assume a strong tiniveisil, igl mtilc suppicsscd sister- 
in-law incest striving at tht basis of such prohibition . . . 
which cuiiousl) aifeeted onh I nglishmen— likewise an in- 
teresting psvchoanalvtic il inejiiirv^ Oi we mav recall that 
among some less enlightened tribes, a brother is obliged 
to take into his family wife and offspring ol a deceased 
biother Surely and somehow this confirms the theory by 
the usual rcsersals of lelations and ideniihcations permis- 
sible in hicudiin irgumcnt’ Vot to leave this temptation 
without a nime, let us call il the ‘Leah R ichcl” complex 
and awMit its ps)choanalytieal conhimation 15y such logic, 
we can easily construct a sinners calendar of complexes, 
and like “Ruddigore” commit a ciime a dav m the uncon- 
scious to appe asi. an anciem doom Or it would be tempt- 
ing to write a Frcudo-Mosaie Decalogue, beginning: 
“Thou shall not covet thy mothei, noi murdei thv father, 
except in the Ucs — where thv days arc numbered,” and 
endiilg, who knows where? 

It would stem as though the inscription ovei the door- 
way of the hreudian house read AU logic abandon ye who \ 
enter here Yet “Oedipus” is the keystone of the arch: *'AU 
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Other conclusions of psychoanalytical theory are grouped 
around this complex, and by the truth of this finding psy- 

, choancdysts stands or falls*\ the italics are mine, the pro- 
nouncement that of the most distinguished Freudian apos- 
tle in England, Ernest Jones. If so, the edifice crumbles 
into a pitiful heap of debris; it is built upon the sands. 
“Oedipus” reflects a morbid imagination, disoidcied by 
intoxicating draughts of fermented reasoning In my (»pin- 
lon, the valid part of the psycho sexual thcoiy is moie se- 
cure without the unwarranted assumption of the “Oedi- 
pus” as a universal genetic stage of development For no 
one questions that development is ps)cho-se\ual in a true 
and impoitam sense If psychoanalytical psycholog) is to 
make any authentic contiibutjon, it must retrain from wild 
psycho-mythologv. At present the “hallucinating” goes 
solemnly on, projecting as fact what seems to fit the initial 
theory, and a learned laigon developing as doctrine re- 
layed in the psychoanalytic clinic, the scoics ot figments 
that emerge annually from the psychoanalytic mills, which 
though they do not grind slowly, grind exceeding fine 

^exitahzt d Pei sonahty 

Our exclusion into the lealm whcic “Oedipus” is king 
may at times have suggested the travels ot a psychological 
Gulliver to stiange peoples of strange naturts with strange 
ways. That impicssion will be strengthened by the further 
account of the sources oi character ti aits of the Hou- 
yhnhnms that dwell in Freudland, in whom we are bidden 
to recognize the replicas of ourselves. The key to character 
analysis i la Freud is found in the inconsiderate anatomical 
dispensation of nature, reflected in the medical specialty 
known as “G.U.” (genito-urmary). Fieud “discovered” a 
“G.U.” stage in childhood which extends to a general “ex- 
cretory” occupation. The “discovery” comes out of the 
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Pandora’s box of analysis; it is supported by childish 
fantasy; it appears in childhood interests, readily eon- 
fumed The taboo that q^tends from G to U b) anatomical 
dispensation extends by ph) siologieai kinship to the ex- 
cittoiy functions It is assumed thil pleasiiriblc as well as 
interesting scnsitions attract the child to them The inter 
csi IS reenforced by the privacs th it grows about their per- 
form inee, and the tmphisis pi iced iij>on their control. 
Toilet and bith rocmi foini > kgitimite gioup of nuisery 
interests 'Ihc\ hmlly constitute the inner smcium ol the 
psschic lilc of inv noimill) occupied child Th it they in- 
fluence Its futuie 111 «'iich momentous w us is chuieter- 
formition is i lont’ r inge conclusion indeed Hul the idea 
insen in folk w i\s or is i nurses b< lief it would have 
•been recorded is 1 wend supeistition, !"» the book of Freud 
It becomes seicntifu .^ospcl 

*^1 he prelude to the t ile is on s ife gtouncl The first book 
— the genesis- of this deselopmcnt is wholK in accoid with 
genetic ps\eholog\ The first ccntei of ictue interest is the 
mouth Or if psvehie life is is luthentic at the infant 
le\cl as the th>mus 01 the fontmcl R\ the piimiet of the 
sensory field of the intake the mouth becomes the appre- 
1 ensue ctnier, mtediting the hind, plcisure is n iture's 
scnsoi} lure like hones to the bee To cill the resulting 
range of intcicst and its aceompin\ing scnsitions 
rfotrr inste id of out/ htdonn is the fust step in the descent 
into Freuelcsciiic eiroi 1 h it initi il bre ik in logic portends 
fatal eonstc|Ucnecs 

1 cjually in aecoiel with genetic principles is the persist- 
ence as well as the outgrowth of this primary oral hedonic 
zonc^Noimal adults when they fall in love do not levcrt 
to sucking their hngtrs When the ciotie urge is in flower, 
It utilizes the earlier hedonic field and brings the lips into 
the erotic technique, hut with a maturer m» aning 1 here’s 
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fnany a stage between the lip psychology of the infant and 
that of the adult. All of which is so commonplace that 
only a learned man with a thesis to establish would over- 
look It. The Ficudians seem to forget that the lips arc ever 
used for other than “sexual” purposes Upon the assump- 
tion that all IS sex and sex is all, there arises a comprehen- 
sive genetic psychology and a characterology, which to my 
regret I must impose upon the readei to set before him 
the ways of Frcudianism. 

The specialist in the “oral character” is \braham He 
has “discovered” two infantile sub stages ol the mouth 
zone* the first localized in the lips; the second in the 
gums and teeth If the unweaned “you” m some meas- 
ure IS fixated or overindulged at the sucking stage of 
life, the influent e of this “pleasure in taking” develops 
into a gentr ^ “taking ’ type of satisfaction, and you will 
mature as an optimist It the unweaned “you” is over- 
indulged, you develop “a carefree indifference and in 
activity, perhaps even make no attempt to gain a liveli- 
hood The w hole general attitude in the case ot such in- 
dividuals IS one ot expectation that some kind person (a 
mother representative) will ‘flow for them eternally ' 
Generosity is also frequently bi ought about by an iden- 
tification with the bounteous mother” (Abraham, after 
Hcaly). If, however, the unweaned “you” fails to 
“achieve gratification in the sucking period,” that in- 
fantile thwart “may result in a later asking or demand- 
ing social attitude (either modest or aggressive), a ten- 
dency to cling to others, a dislike of being alone. Impa- 
tience is a marked characteristic of this type,” Such is the 
foundation of a pessimist, making the worst of every- 
thjig, finding difficulty everywhere. Or those who fail 
in proper infant “oral” sausfaction, may “communicate 
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themselves orally to other people.” This results in an dbs;| 
stinate urge to talk, and to attach value to what they say;| 
Loquacity and conceit, no less than pessimism, rcsu^ 
from inadequate sucking. 


The second biting stage of oral eroticism “leaves its-; 
'definite mark on later personality,” foreshadowing 
contrasted gum-and-tceth psychology for the adult. This< 
type of infantile concern betokens pronounced attitudes 
of hostility and dislike and also abnormally developed- 
envy. The entire later behavior, choice of profession, and. 
hobbies may be “rooted in oral eroticism.” Office-holders,, 
it is suggested, are persistent “suckers.” not, however, in" 
the sense of the “casy-marks” one of whom is born every 
minute; how these arc “crotic;illy” accounted for in the 
nursery is still uncertain. 


These are, indeed, amazing derivations; and a century 
ago deluded Gall read quite similar traits in cranial bumpsf , 
Truly the world moves and science with it. 

When a learned M.D. in a fourteen-page paper discussesi 
in scientific jargon such ridiculous suppositions, infantile, 
even as jests, one may throw discretion to the winds. It is 
even more in order to call nonsense noitsense, than to calL 
a spade a spade. Bctwcei| such pompously learned charac-r; 
ter-readings and the shrewd guesses and “hunches” of a* 
gypsy fortune-teller, or the superstitious pronouncements! 
of the befuddled astrologer, there is little choice; and what, 
there is favors the ignorant craft, for they may not knovw^;, 
what they do, or knowing, exploit those who do not. Blit 
there is more and worse to come. The second book in th^i 
Freudian characterology is Exodus. The genesis of char-' 
actcr-trails is at the entrance, the next stage at the exit of ’; 
the food-tract. In the psycho-sexual development the inter:.-: 
est is transferred from oral to anal processes. The methods 
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of interpretation is the same, the elaboration more in^ 

wived. It will be sufficiently convincing to indicate the 

' conclusions: 


Freud’s cardinal triad of anal characteristics comprises 
(a) orderliness (bodily cleanliness, reliability, conscien- 
tiousness in performance of petty duties) — in an over- 
accentuated form, pedantry; (b) parsimony, which may 
become avarice; (c) obstinacy, which may become de- 
fiance and perhaps also include irascibility and vindic- 
tiveness. These three personality qualities arc found 
regularly together, the last two forming a constant ele- 
ment. 

The child in whom anal eroticism is constitutionally 
strong derives great pleasure both autoerotic and narcis- 
sistic, from excretory processes and feels intensely the 
“deprivations” associated with sphincter training and the 
taboos p! *ed upon expression of his anal-erotic interests. 
There are two varieties of anal character-formation de- 
rived respectively from pleasure in the act and pleasure 
in the product. “The form of the future personality-char- 
acteristic is largely determined by whichever aspect of 
the original intA-cst predominated.” 

By what process of biological evolution cerebral qualities 
have been developed upon the sewagc-disposal-plants ol 
metabolism, is not indicated. 

A general Ego attitude of possessivencss and pro- 
prietorship is an outstanding characteristic of object-re- 
lationships, as found with the anal character. This is to 
be traced back to the original psychic pleasure in reten- 
tion. Anal love also expresses itself largely in the bestow- 
ing of gifts rather than tenderness upon the love-object. 
This may be carried over into social relations at large in 




acts of philanthropy, benefaction, and patronage, 
posscssiveness of anal love shows itself clearly in the i 
lector; the objects collected are associated with cxcrer;|!l 
ment. “The pleasure in looking at one’s own mentals 
creations, letters, manuscripts, or completed work of 
kinds” has its prototype in “looking at one’s own faeces.?, 5 

Parsimony as an anal-erotic trait can only be under* 
stood by taking into account the underlying process pi 1 
symbolization. The unconscious identifying of faeces^ V: 
gifts, and money influences many later social relations i 
involving money. The interest in money plays a role in 
the anal character, and has attracted to itself “the psychi- 
cal interest which was originally proper to . . . the prod- 
uct of the anal zone.” Dislike for waste and efforts to 
make use of it; time-saving devices — carrying on two 
occupations at the same time, mark the “anal” man. Also i 
a more practical caution: he is apt to forget small debts.. .• 
The conservative is an “anal,” the liberal an “oral.” 

Sublimation plays a large pari in taking care of in- 
fantile coprophilic interests aild impulses which are, of 
course, especially taboo with adults. Later interests in § 
painting, sculpture, cooking, metal molding, and car- 
pentry are believed to be traceable to coprophilic pleas- r: 
urc in smearing and molding. The choice of occupations'^' 
and professions is thus largely dependent upon the proc-^ , ' 
css of sublimation of anal inlerc.sts. 

The bright sociable individual who has been gratified 
in the early oral stage is ahso to be contrasted with the;:? 
hostile malicious individual whose characteristics in this;;;^ 
respect arc to be traced back to the biting stage, and with? ,® 
the morose, aloof, reticent individual whose trends 
derived from the anal stage. ;,1 

These citations arc not from an unexpurgated edition ofi| 
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; l^beve It or Not, but from the Sober scientific compilation 
nf Freudian doctrine of Healy, Bronner and Bowers. The 
''aoadents of etymology must be blamed for an unsavory 
pun. yet such is psycho anal ysis 
Another pearl beyond price clamors for mention, an 
» ’"urethral personality foimation,” represented as a by-prod- 
uct of the anal stage 

Very little seems to have been discovered as yet as to 
the spccihc characteristics deriving from urethral 
eroticism Freud sptiks of the ‘burning* ambition 
found to be closely issociitcd with childish enuresis 
Hitschmann claims that both ambition and predilec- 
tion tor play and working with watei — for example, ex- 
cessive bathing and washing have been empirically de- 
duced from urethral eroticism 
Glover mentions ambition, envy, and impatience as all 
of urethrd origin Abraham derives ambition from oral 
eroticism and thinks it is recntorced bv uicthral im 
pulses 

Frink cites the case of a basebill pitcher who felt that 
he was getting much the sime pleasuie m pitching 
ball as he had in early ui mating exploits 
“A gentleman who well remembers his infantile blad 
der weakness became liter i pissionue volunteer fire 
man, which after what has been said above docs not 
greatly surprise us” (Fcrcnczi) His later caicer is still 
infantilely “conditioned , tuining to medicine, he be- 
came an urologist 

This truly original, if not elevating, chaptci in charaetcr- 
ology suggests that if some alert and creative paranoiac, 
such as form the elite of insane asylums, had been driven 
by his psychopathic ruminations to formulate the theory 
tnat character-traits such as obstinacy, refractiousncss, par- 



simony, pedantry and oth^s just cited, are the issue of 
marked reluctance in discharging excreta and an associatoijlA. 
tendency toward constipation, the case might have gtvAj|£' 
rise to a new rubric in the rich repertory of psychiatry as 
“anal paranoia.” The Freudians variety is a deliberately 
cultivated paranoia, the rationalistic madness of the aca- 
demic mind. It may be necessary in the future to recognize 
three orders of individuals: sane, insane, and Freudian. 

We have now learned how character is formed pardy in 
die nursery, but even more influentially in the lowlier 
services of the bath-room. The Freudian child-psycholo- 
gist follows infantile love in its troubled course from oral 
to genital; and he reads adult trails, even such complex 
ones as pedanti) and liberalism, as aftermaths of anatomi- 
cal occupations usually conducted in privacy. This exotic 
chapter Ferenezi calls the “metapsychology of habit.” Cer- 
tainly such derivation has no place in any psychology hith- 
erto known to the sensible sons of men. 

Transition to the genital stage likevvisc develops its pe- 
culiar psychology and after-effects. 

According to Jones, anal eroticism appears in “the 
tendency to be occupied with the reverse side of various 
things and situations. This may manifest itself in many 
different wa}s; in marked curiosity about the opposite or 
back side of objects and places, c.g., in the desire to live 
on the other side of a hill because it has its back turned 
to a given place; in the proneness to make numerous 
mistakes as to right and left, east and west; to reverse 
words and letters in writing; and so on.” Abraham adds; 
“There is no doubt that the displacement of libido from* 
the genital to the anal zone is the prototype of all these 
‘reversals.’ ” 

The genital stage is more or less safelv reached at pu« 
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berty, with, however, a “reanimation” of the primar) in- 
lintile (phallic) genital stage Libido then comes to its 
own, and the guiding piiiiciple, as Fciene/i proudl> pro- 
claims, becomes gtmtali^m ‘Genetic psycholog) shifts to 
a genital center There appears another ‘ sexual ’ source of 
personality ti aits not Oi^clipus’ done but other varieties 
of sex aberration thi eaten and chaiacteii/e the maturing 
of the ever se\uali/ed sell ‘Narcissus’ and ‘Sid( and 
‘‘Masoeh’ ]oin the eompiny of Oedipus in shiping the 
Freudian homo Natcisstwi is a uselul teini, though is 
bandied about b) rrcudiins, it suggests a subtle scieniihc 
insult belt admiration his a large icpcrtoi) it includes 
the pleasure in displav ol personal ehuinis possessions, 
achievements, from childish showing off to the sophisti 
cated “Peacock Alley’ md play to the galleiy It extends 
from the intimate personal self to the acc]uired social and 
professional ego ^n integral phase ol social competition 
IS sexu d eonipetition 1 he tiait includes an emph isis upon 
that appeal, whiuh may indeed dominate S(>fu,fur tgrec 
ment The questionable usage as well as diagnosis is the 
sexuali/aiion of the entire phase of iny ir iit bee luse it con 
lams a sexual eoiipontni, thus assimditing ill phases to 
the sexual origin ind ptttern That is fdsc psschology 
Narcissism is a more useful teim when confined to its spe- 
cific direction and emphasis The sime comment and coi 
rcetion applies even more sharp!) to It is i logical 

perversion to hold that every sexual pcrvcision is inhtieni 
and IS repicsented in the total sexud life To derive all 
cruelty, from a boy’s pulling off a beetle’s wing, to teasing 
and bullying, to a brutal attendant’s harshness tow ird pns 
oners or patients, from an inherent ‘sadism, ’ is a ‘genetic ’ 
confusion The same unwarranted tendency appeirs in the 
complementary mawchtwi which belongs to the general 
Wonne da — the pleasure in pain, which may dc- 
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velop to a “martyr” complex The univer alizing of sextigt'^l 
extremes serves no useful purpose, and completely coflU 
fusts the psychology of the emotions 
The fallacy here involved is disguised because the terms 
Sidism and Masochism are unfamiliar^ and so carry the 
potency and conviction of an abstruse and profound dis* 
coveiy. 

1 heir origin is this: Count or Marquis de Sadc (1740- 
1S14) had I checkered careei He was accused of the poi* 
soiling IS well as of unnatural offenses, was a victim of 
sexual perversion accompanied by pleasure in inflicting 
physical crueltv upon the objects of his p ission While in 
the Bastille he wrote obscene upscls, sending a copy to 
N i|K)lton He was committed to the insane asylum, rc- 
leased and recommitted as incurable, spending the last 
eleven years of his life at Charenton His vice or insanity 
has attained the distinction of a scientific term Sichcr- 
Masoch (1835 1895) was a minor writer, an Austiian, 
who wrote of Galician life, including tales of women 
Cl iving and taking pleasure in being treated with phys** 
ical cruelty in connection with sexual embrace, a mor- 
bid trait doubtless described from life. He, too, is now 
immoitali/cd in science. 

The fallacy becomes clearer when applied to a more fa- 
miliar perversion, /lo nosexuality. That this is an ibnor- 
mality is usually acknowledged; but it does not appear so 
in the Freudian sexual theory; for that supposes a “homo- 
sexual” trend common to all, which must be suppressed, 
outgrown, transmuted, or dissolved. There is assumed a 
homosexual component in libido — an assumption as un- 
genetic as gratuitous Libido is parcelled out into trends 
and tendencies, as though the analyst were behind the 
scenes and arranged the plot of the human dr ima. It wscflld 
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|gllow equally thit boys’ gangs and men’s clubs, and girls’ 
fsithcnngs and womens orgmi/ itions, all moic or less 

• harbor disguised ‘homost\u il trends I or the restraint in 
makmg the application quite so bio id, the censorship oi 
common sense is responsible Bv the s line logic b) which 
all son to mother itt ichtnents h iiboi inecsi ill ilTcction is 
erotic, ill cruclrs sidistie ill pn in suffinnj; misoehistic, 
arc all githenn^s lor men onh oi elubs composed c\flii 
sively of women homosexu il H coiisistentlv 1 itiidiin, we 
should sjmilirK design ite Princeton md Williams or 
Vassa/ md MclksUs is homosextiil colleges though 
not IS >tt so dtsciibcd in the citib^ies md siibsliluit 
for “co cduc ition il the more ipprop iie Freud ii term 
“hcUrostMiil ’ institufu ns lot Sim Lniscisities 

Ihe due const qiienees of m initiil 1 ilse step ippe u in 
the apphe itions thit follow the leiding of tniturc ( ind 
perverse) l its into ml mev the elciivilion of mitjre 
traits horn sc\uili/ctl ml miiU episodes mikin^ the 
sexual ecjmponcnt dominmt m ill tmoMons and leliiions 
in which It enters We it icc(i<ljngl> issuiecl th it the 
choice of occupations is determined on the one side bv the 
suppositious ovei itiiehmciit or fixition ol oril mil tire 
thral and ciil) genitil fiends md eeiiiill) b\ sielistic m is 
ochistic and nireissistie uiges Soldiers birbeis bulihcrs 
surgeons and even t mors find outlets for ' iclisiic trends is 
they cu*^ and h mdle shirp wc ipons, while with tquil 
gravity is it conelucled tint the sons ol these cutters ire 
apt to develop a neiiiosis whieh is i monsiiems exiggera 
tion of eastriiion fcir I he initial enor vitiucs the entiie 
outlook and nukes thes,. phases of psycho in ilytie psy 
chology an absurd c iric iiurc * 

Sexuah/ed person iliiy bceomes gcnitali/ed peisonality 
by the same crroi di it plajs f isl and loose with the concept 
of libido. By such loutt Fcrcnc/i discovers a **Cotmha 
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complex!* setting forth that when the mother of dKj' 
Cjracxht referred to her sons as her jewels, she was HI 
her "‘unconscious'* displaying her sex appeal. The ad<|K 
Freudian se\uali/es every act and object, finding stricdy 
dishonorable motives for every aj^parent item of the day's 
occupation. He leads sexual incidents and attitudes in the 
golf phyer’s stance and handling of his club, discusses 
learnedly whether smoking is oral because the cigar is 
held in the mouth, oi anal because it leaves an ash, or geni« 

» il b> teason oi its form He reduces all m uiners of special 
interests to offshoots md derivatives of sexual occupations* 
The desire for knowledge is but a tonverted offshoot of a 
criving for sex enlightenment; interests in movement ac- 
tive and passive, rhythmic il md restless, derive iiom the 
sexual sphere, sports, art, choice of j it Session, hobbies, 
tsp<s ol belief, liom politics to religion to superstition, 
fears, shames, bites, attachments, are all b) pioducts of a 
primary sexu il activitv 

All this illustrates what I have discussed pieviously as 
the reduction process (and erior) of the ‘nothing but" 
psychology All these derivative trends and activities, triv- 
ial and serious, arc analyzed as “nothing but" disguised 
.ind modified sexual occupations. If that is the Freudians* 
notion of sublimation, they have deliberately prostituted 
the term and robbed it of all its virtue True sublimation i^ 
the enrichment of the psychic life by suriounding the urges 
with the issues of a cultivated life 1 hat is another chapter 
in the tale that Freud should have told. 

To illustiatc the reduction process and how' seriously 
It taken, I mention a 65-page disquisition by Dt Karl 
Abraham, the late leader of the psvchoanalvtic move- 
ment in Germany, on “Restrictions and Transformations 
of Scoptophilia in Psycho-Neurotics, with Remat ks on 
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Analogous Phenomena in Folk Psychology.” Scopto- 
phiha IS medico-classic )argon for the intense desire and 
pleasure in seeing, in psychoanalytic reference to sexual 
plcasuie in ^azini* upon the erogenous /ones; it is m 
Gallic phiasc voseuttsvi and in Anglo Saxon vernacular 
Peeping lorn When this inquisitive curiosity is di- 
rected to any other pui suits hosstvti it mote, thtn the 
ininal sexual scopiophilia is said to he transformed or 
displaced. The moiivt of the hiehtr fonii of investiga- 
tion IS redueed to the piimais C hcmi't ind geologist 
and philosopher aic thus reduced oi ULOiinltd for as 
transformed scoptophilisis 

To en ihle the rcadci to follow ili» eouist of dust 
^'scientific ’ dcriv itions I cue them in detail, in tcims of 
the analvsis 

“What interested him most in cheinislis was the 
status nascendt On going more doselv into this, it 
appealed that tlie inonuni in which a subst mee w'as 
formed or in which two substances unilccl to form 
a new one had a positive fascination loi him His in- 
terest in procreation (combination (»f two substances 
m the formation of a new one) and in birth (status 
nascendt) had been displaced on to scKiuifu problems 
m a successful wa) He unconsciously discovered in each 
science the problem that was best suited to afford a 
veiled representation of the interests oi his childhood 
The field of palaeontology supplied another very in- 
structive example of this sublimatory tendency. * The 
geological period teimcd pliocene — the peiiod in which 
man first appeared — particularly engrossed his interest. 
Ihe child’s typical question concerning his own origin 
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had been here sublimated to a geneiil interest in 
origin of the human race * 

“We owe to von Winter stein some very excelload^ 
remarks on t!ie unconscious motives of philosophic^ 
thinking According to him the philosopher desires us 
to see his o\\ n thoughts His libido is no longer directed 
to the forbidden (incestuous) aim, no longer to that 
which one ffirtst not see, but to that which one cannot 
sec At the same time it has turned back upon the ego 
in a way which we ean only comprehend as a regiession 
to the position of mtantik naicissism 

Such aie the i unifications ot psycho sc\ual develop** 
ment in the rreudiani/cd homo That there is a psycho- 
sexual development in the human spe tes, that it is of su- 
picmc consequtiKC in shaping our composite psychologv 
as equally m the total business of living remains as true 
as impoitint for the completer recov»nitioii of that truth 
and Its import uiec, the world will ever icmain indebted 
to the genius ol Sigmund Freud h will do so, in my 
opinion, despite its ilinosi complete ie]cclion of his scheme 
of sexual dcvclofimeni The true psvcho sexual develop- 
ment, as psychology traces it, leids quite otherwise. It 
centers about the concept ot ^ubltmatton, which Freud 
duly recogni/cd, iiid then so largely foigot. The sexual 
was magnified, the psychic neglected, or it not quite that, 
the psychic was assimilated to the sexual, sexualiztng 
the psyche, the actual course is the infusion of the sex life 
wnth psychic vilues That consummation torms the nu- 
cleus of the true story of libido, which will be written by 
a psj^chologist emancipated from the Freudian complex 
that sex is all. 
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PSYCHOANALYTIC TECHNIQUE 


ccTJs^tiioAN \i ^sis” HAS (OMi to b(f usccl . 1 * a gtiieraJ 

JL term for the entire rreudian stiuclurc thcoiy, piin- 
ciples, argument, applications. It rekis paiiiciilarly to the 
probing, eonfessional, txpltiraiion ol the personal intimate 
life The patuni who goes through iht piocess oi ordeal 
is said to be ps\ehom d)/td - in populai pailanet — 
“psyehed.” The sourees of his neurosis arc thus bi ought to 
light, and the measures for its relief dclci mined, This is 
a cltmcal procedure The teehnique of this ait and jiraeliee 
next comes oefoie our reviewing stand. 

ATTRTBUTISM 

There is also a logieal iechnie]ue employed in reaching 
the principles which diitcl the practice. 1 he present brief 
challenges th.it tceliniciue as variously fallacious One sueh 
fallacy permeates pages and volumes ol psyehoanaI>sis- 
the fallacy of aitributism It consists in accepting as a 
reality an abstract concept desiscd by the tlunkei foi the 
convenience of his thinking When a scientific Pygmalion 
**anjmatcs” his (Jalaica, an engaging fantasy becomes a 
subtle delusion. A concept is little moic than a manikmo 
in the intellectualist’s workshop Hut Id, hgo and Sitpet 
ego stalk about in the Freudian clinic as living realities, 
deriving their vitality from clinical evidence. Clearly the 
Id exists in the hum.in make-up only as a convenient label 
for what I prefer to think of and speak of as the assem- 

220 
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Wage and integration of primary function; these are 
realities B} thus thinking and speaking of them, I am 
constantlv itferrcd back !o their siihstriicture in the nerv- 
ous system, and am under no temptation to think of them 
as supcrsiMJttuies, 01 entities of an> kind The fantastic 
posvers ascribed to tlu I/l and to the gila\} of associated 
coneepts, violate the n itiiralistic oath, which — piralleling 
the Hippociatie 01th should be administered to all psy- 
ehologisis 

11 the le lelei, with iltiibutism in mind, will reread 
what the IJ and Ft^o ind Saptf ego are supposed to be 
and do (pathos SS Sg, gi), he will realize what an attribu- 
tistie lantass the entire tile i'^ or if not let him lead the 
t lie It le Tmli at tjie it length, in the original version, un- 
abridged, Attnbutivm culminates in the superstructure, 
but It mikes its appcirinee earh and oltth' it pervades 
the ‘ unconse urns’ in man) 1 mewiel and phase ol that per- 
vasive inel evasive concept cist in several roles in the 
I reuelnn diama Oedipus’ is atiiibutistic through and 
through; the “infantile’ is ittnbutistic, the endo-psychic 
censor is aitribuiistK inel libuh* ilso m its uppti legisters, 
\itributism in loneepi loimalion is the bane of Freudian 
aigumcnt 1 senes of Ci date is come to life Though the 
term “attnbiuisnr is mint, the recognition of its danger 
to right thinking is well leeogni/ed b\ ciitieal minds, 
ancient and modem The (iieeks had i name for ii; they 
called It A gnat Teutonic mind, Goethe, thus 

phtased the temptation 

“One studiously works one s wa) into a terminology, 
and ih'n using it to suit one’s puijiose, acquires the 
assurance ot unelci standing, or at least of saying some- 
thing . . . Anything may be mainuined, if one takes 
the liberty of using words now in a broader and again 
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in a narrower sense, in a liberal and a remote applica- 
, tion.” 

This reads as though Goethe had the Freudian sexual 
theory prophetically in mind. And by fortunate chance, 
one may cite Brener, the Columbus of psychoanalysis, in 
the same cautionary vein. 

*‘A11 too easily one gets into the habit of thought 
of assuming behind a substantive a substance, of gradu- 
ally understanding by consciousness an entity. If, then, 
one has got used to employing local relations metaphor- 
ically, as e. g., ‘subconscious,’ as time goes on an idea 
will actually develop in whicli the metaphor has been 
forgotten, and which is as easily manipulated as a 
material th^ng. I'hcn mythology is complete.” 

Attributism invades the cerebral mechanism and be- 
comes a fallacious mental habit. When imbedded in ar- 
gument it vitiates the entire structure, which William 
James would have described as nothing but a scheme. Con- 
sequently, one cannot readily dissect the argument and 
indicate that this, that and the other item is wrong. The 
objection is more fundamental: it reads that a logical 
mind, accustomed to logical expression, docs not think 
in such term.s, does not indulge in such elaboration. Until 
Freudians think more rationally and cautiously, their cause 
is hopeless. The fallacy of attributism subtly, insidiously, 
comprehensively invades every phase and phrase of the 
psychoanalyst's technique. He has forgotten the realities 
and put in their place a mythology of forces— Uc&., Id, 
Ego, Super-ego, Oedipus, libido in many guises, and other 
animated concepts — which he then uses to account for the 
clinical data which suggested them. As a consequence the 
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sense of hypothesis is lost, and tKe assurance of reality^) 
substituted; that is the essence of delusion. 

There is a special temptation to this transgression 
the cultural setting in which Frendianism arose and ‘ 
eventually flourished, despite academic discouragements^ 
which were motivated by a suspicion of the conclusions ^ 
rathci than of the method. While any language can be so . 
manipulated as to conceal thought or its absence, academic 
German seems especially devised for the purpose. It gives 
the semblance of important meaning to cultivated ob-,^ 
scurity, and by use of im[)ersonal and passive and reflexive 
voices transfers the responsibility for the statement to 
something seemingly as objective and uncontrollable as 
the weatlier, while in reality it is all the completely sub- 
jective and irresponsible fantasy of a logic-emancipated 
speculation. 

It is not speculation alone, but a tendency toward in- 
volved, didactic, pedantic formulation — even Teutonic 
advertising reads like excerpts from a dissertation — which 
congenially combines with the academic tradition. Un- 
bridled speculation is in some circles regarded as a per- 
quisite of the Teutonic scholar; it seems little affected by 
the realistic contacts of the clinician. Mental spinnerets arc 
easily operated; each spinner takes pride in the originality 
of his web. Consequently, in a remarkably short period, : 
a literature of a ihop..sand numbers arose. My protest is 
directed against the entire technique of the theocetical side , 
of Freuclianism; the p.sychoanalytical psychology is false, 
in addition to its many other transgressions, by the falsity^ 
of attribution. . 

• 

NEUROSIS 

The technique that commands the central interest is ‘ 
that embodied in xi\t clinical procedure. The pragmati^.; 
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promise that set (he ciUrrent of hospitality toward the 
" Freudian dispensation was the hope of understanding and 
relieving the psycho-neuroses. This problem in all its mag- 
nitude IS the unfortunate heritage of the complicated age 
-,*in which we live — an age superficially a machine age, m 
deeper analysis a psycho-neurotic age or, in the pristine 
meaning of the woid, a psychoanalytic age. The twentieth- 
century homo has become acutely and disturbingly con- 
scious of his internal difficulties; there is a troubled 
intro-direction of his psyche. In older days religious 
contemplation and consolation absorbed and drained off — 
abreacted in Freudian phrase — ^the troubled emotions. The 
management of oui ceiebral “souls’* to attain our present 
peace of mind, makes mental hygiene a woild-wide in- 
terest. The Freudian project made a direct appeal to that 
compelling need; once its piomisc was recognized, it 
found a following among troubleil souls and those en- 
gaged in ministration to mankind's psychic failings. The 
neurotic problem, which by the turn of foi tune’s wheel, 
has for a span become associated with the name of Freud, 
must be projected upon a large canvass, that its momen- 
tous proportions may be fully realized. The psycho- 
neuroses reflect a goodly share of the world’s distress 
We are told that thcic are mine “mentar* cases in our 
hospitals and similar institutions than of all other diseases 
combined; wc are informed that li the mental disorders 
continue to increase at the present late, in about thirty 
years there will be just about enough mentally fit peisons 
to take care of the mentally unfit; and there will be no 
other occupation. Facing this dismal foiecast, it may be 
well to realize the scale of the incapacity, the loss of vsetul 
4ays’ work, the interference with orderly schedules of be- 
havior, the personal misery and intense unhappiness, the 
frictions and fractures of social relations issuing from the 
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psycho ncinoses Picsumably it exceeds that of the “men*- 
tjl” cases which compose the available statis^^ics The prob- 
lem of ncuroticism should be approached with the same 
sense of magnitude as well as of tolerance and insight 
as sunoLinds woild disarmameiii; it is in a measure a 
psychic disarmament, the conquest of a gieat destroyer 
ol intern il pc icc If Freud has really solved this problem 
oi moved It appieciably ncarei to solution, his place is 
secure among ihc immortal benefactors of niankincl These 
reflections should impait a sobcimg sense of then respem- 
sibilitics to the contributors to psvchomalvsis And that 
rtsponsibiliiv should be further strengthened b\ the 
weights eonsidciation that a goodlv shirt e>[ humanitv’s 
most elelieattlv orgini/ccl and cicanvcls useful eiti/ens aie 
peculiarlv subitct to the It ibihties, the di' i itions in psychic 
pattern that in one ph isc cvprcss themselves in the psycho- 
neuroses 1 his we may eredit, whether or not we endorse 
Ikigson s opinion that mueh of the most important work 
of the world his been done bv those of this disposition, 
indeed b\ victims ol neuiasllienie ills 

Out initial step m the survts of Frtudianism was to 
feillow 1 lends first else ol Iqsitiieal impiirment Piev- 
tiilly md ineieisinglv Freud found the elue lo the ntu- 
lotie pioblem in the couise of libido Iheie resulted two 
theses that the psveho neuroses are eaiistd hv conflict of 
uiges, operating suoeonseiously; that such conflicts are 
hhidmal Iieud developed this into an equation, and called 
It svnjptom-’jonrwtton This intensive dwelling upon 
symptoms was m itself a false step and detracted freim a 
fair stfcw ot the larger problem of the factors that go mto 
the making eif the neuroses. One would not get £.u in the 
knowledge of stuttering or blushing or insomnia eir sleep- 
walking, if one confined attention too much to the minute 
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speech halrings, the suffusion, the restless tossing, 

the somnAmbiilist’s behavior — all of which are psycho- 
neurotic. The total make-up of those in whom these symp 
toms occur, the ps\ chic cxcasions, are vital to the “causes” 
even if the deeper causis elude us. And incidentally these 
more physiological symptoms aie |ust as legitimate items 
for psychoanalytical accounting as the special symptoms 
selected bv the Fretulians for the vtiy itason that they 
seem to fit in with the foimula; set these have not been 
included in the analyst's lange The Freudian appioach 
is not conducive to i broid \ie\\ and in adequate solution 
of the basic piobicm of the neuroses It illuminates one 
important phase of the significant symptoms To substi- 
tute the part for the whole ot so impoitant a problem is 
a false start I can, indeed, cue Ficud s admission — which, 
however, is contradicted by his piacticc and by a scoie oi 
other citations— that “after decades of analytic investiga- 
tion” he IS still baffled as to the motif of the neuroses”; 
and so is the rest of the profession There is, so we assume, 
a lett motif, peihaps the fusion of several with intricate 
variations. Hou nature composes them is as yet the secret 
of the neurotic sphinx 

The statement of a psy choanal )st, Jones, may serve as 
a preamble. 

“Formerly these states were explained by the co- 
operation of two factors — inheiited weakness of the 
nervous constitution, and some current difficulty, of 
which disappointment in love and overwork were the 
most typical. Between these two, Freud inserted a third 
—namely, the effect ol certain expeiiences dunqg the 
early sexual development. He in no way denied the 
significance of the other two; on the contrary, he has 
done much to define more nearly the essential nature 
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of them and the exact continuity subsisting among all 

three.” 

But has he-? The constitution il faaoi is legardtd by 
“orthodox” psychiatrists as the chief determinant. They 
entertain the hope that some neurological genius of the 
flit UK may discover a biochemical basis for the neurotic 
\ulnci ability The source of the liabilitv is one pioblem, 
Its manliest iiions another, both must be considered The 
psycho mill oses aic elassibed as “functional nervous dis- 
urdeis’ (in meilieal short hand f nd ), with no assignable 
organic basis 'I he neivous system of the neurotic does not 
\soik propirh, since we do not know why or how, there 
is slight possibility ot attack Irom that side A dominant 
ch iractcnslie is that the disturbing ‘•ympioms fluctuate de- 
cidedly thiough iwschic (emotional) iPiliKnce There is 
convincing evidence th it the fad’s represent distinct 
types of \ nine 1 ability , most disiiiKtivelv the generally 
hysterical and the generally neurasthenic \ irieties, which 
ai< b\ no means one, despite overlapping svmpioms; the 
term hysteria^ m ly itsell include distinct oideis of impair- 
ment ol lunetion, eonetining which there is as yet no 
agiecment What holds lor the inMciv neurosis may not 
appl\ to the compulsion neuiosis IkiiIi ot which disorders 
figure m trends dinieal easts Note again, that the two 
inducing factors above noted work and love Irusiration — 
art likewise distinct Woik points to latigiie; the assault 
of fatigue upon the nervous resouices is a dehniit physio- 

* I he genual tliesis tint psvdio neuroses ire result ints of con- 
flicts of a sexual order leads to the discos ciy ot the mechanisms 
or dyltamisms by which the synipioms arise I hese h i\ e been con- 
sidered in terms of the situitions, tseiydav lapses, drt uns, neu- 
roses That pait oi the aigumuit must he held in mind in judging 
die periineiicc of freuds neuroiK iotmula 
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' logical factor, though worry is far more upsetting than 
*«penditurc of energy. Both are strains; work under worry 
is many times more straining. But work is not a conflict 
unless there is distaste or the strong desire for other oc- 
cupation; and love frustration is not fatigue, though it 
may equally impede the course of useful occupation. The 
neurotic equation is complex; the factors and their values 
arc Jargely unknown and variable. Assurance is out of 
place. 

Despite protestations here and there to the contrary, 
the actual Freudian diagnosis of the neuroses is confined 
almost exclusively to the “infantile sexuality” etiology, 
with a cavalierly reference to constitutional factors. Even 
the character-traits which enter into the neurotic picture 
arc set forth as sequelae of polymorphous perversity and 
anatomical fixations along the (J.-U. genealogy. No reader 
of Freud .buld derive any impression of the vital and de- 
cisive r 61 e that constitutional temperamental factors play 
in the tendency toward “symptom formation.” Hamlet is 
assigned a lesser part even than the grave-digger. 

Next, the lihulinal emphasis detracts from the pro|)er 
place of the conflict factor, which forms the intrinsically 
Freudian contribution, for which he will be remembered 
when the one-sided ness of his diagnosis is forgotten.* This 
limitation stands in the way of a correct diagnosis even in 
Freudian terms. Jung parted company with Freud on this 
issue; for conflicts arc of many orders, and the present ^ 
dominates, despite the “dead hand” of one’s genetic past. 

•The reader, and especially the reader \ersed in the current 
views concerning neuroses, is asked to accept neurastlienia and 
hysttl'ia as referring generally to disturbances of that type, ithout 
, implying the specific and developed forms of the maladies thus 
designated. The need of such terms is recognised, as for instance 
Kretschmer’s terms: “schizoid” and “cycloid,” which refer to types 



Jung insisted that the neurosis ht intarpreted in matonti I 
terms And Rivers, a neo Freudian, in psychoanalyzing a 
case of claustiophobia — ^morbid fear of shut-in placca— 
sshich had previously been analyzed by a Freudian looker 
mg fo! sexual clues without avail, found the source in 
fantile expcnentcs, but not sexual ones So the “excluavc 
interest in sex may actually obstruct the discovery of an 
infantile cxpeticnce which furnishes as good example as 
could be desired oi. unconscious experience and of the pos^ 
sibiliiv ol rcc illing it to manifest memory ** 

Risers records that in his psychiatric service in the War, 
the Freudian principles wtie constantlv useful, vet cites 
this experience to show the inadequacy of Freud’s theory 
of the neuroses The War bi ought for^iid a consideiable 
contingent o^ hysterical impairments comparable to those 
emphasized by Freud There was indeed a psyrhic con- 
flict, an assault upon a deep fundamental instinct charged 
with intensive emotion, but it was not sexual The stresses 
of war and of peace bring different conflicts into pronu* 
nence Indeed Rivers notes that sexual factors in neuroses 
among soldiers were uncommon* The danger instincti 
the menace to life itself, precipitated the neurotic catas* 

of pcisonalities and grouping of tharacter traits which you and I 
possess without implying that wc shall ever m'lnitcst the symp* 
toms of dementia praecox or manic depressive psychosis Overstreci; 
popularizing the concei t, speaks of micromanic and ' micro-de- 
pressive persons oi trends I find it simpler to leave the terms and 
broaden the meanings to include minor and related orders of per- 
sonality trends 

* 1 cannot include so large a question as to whether and how £ar 
irrcgtflanties in tlie sex life— frustrauons of sex expression pamcii* 
larly— are a cause of die ncuioses The dictum which Freud makai<& 
universal that they are, diat a neurosis where there is a normal sex 

life IS impossible, he is said to hkve heard pronounced by Charcotf ^ 
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fpophe; and, true to one of the Freudian [Meoqpcs, mducDil 
a sjnnpiiOin of incapaaty which disqualified froiii serricc, 
Aod m so far represented a subconscious escape into ill- 
ness. Obviously a smouldering ^‘Oedipus” complex could 
not suddenly erupt under the stimulus of shot and shell 
and privation and exposure; the vulnerability that took 
the ""sheU-sfaocked” out at the ranks was not a mother fixa- 
tion. The conflict formula holds and also the fnech<mism 
of conversion, i^faKh leads Rivers to speak of hysteria as 
‘"substitution ’ neurosis. The war neuroses confirmed cer- 
tain essential principles of psychoanalysis, but as definitely 
opposed the specific diagnosis which more and fhore has 
becocne the basis of technique among orthodox disciples 
of Freud. 

As Rivers and others observe, there is lulling novel 
in the concept of conflia as a potent factor alike in the 
play of nor lal relations and m the formation of nrurotK 
hai^icaps; and this applies to both the orders of conflict 
that disturb mtemal peace: those between one order of 
urge aixl another m the personal hierarchy of control — 

who aj^iareatl^ gave it the pu^mve formuLition (not qune the 
same thing) that there is alwiys sex ibnormility when there is a 
neurosis. The more plassibk tb^oTY is that the neurotic tcsidcncy 
as apt to extend its dfsturbanccs to tiie sex activities and quite 
naturally as these are highly charged with afloctnc tensions, yd 
that does not exclude the otha relation an the etiology Peck, a 
psychoanalyst, comments that Preud s axiom that with a normal 
sex hfe shore can be no neunosas’ might be changed to a normal 
sex life IS an index which marks the absence of a iicurcsts.* ** Thene 
18 abundant e\idence of the occurrence of ntuioscs in persons lead 
wg a xonanal sex life, and of persons with free sex relations de 
vdopiQg a neunasis The sbbtect ts well worth •txttnstvc 
non by a neunologicaf research institute Only then will any trusl- 
WDdhy formulaixin be possibk Freud’s absolute statement is pre- 
mature 



betiveen Id and Ego, and between the individual urgjNl f 
and the social code — ^Id, Ego, and Super-ego. “The feature! 
which makes Freud’s theory noteworthy” (and makes it 
ei:[Udlly so decidedly questionable) “is his scheme of the 
nature of the opponents in the conflict, and of the mecha*' 
nism by which the conflict is conducted” (Rivers) The 
sexu »li/mg of the “opponents” in terms of infantile fixa- 
tions so completely dominates the Freudian theory of 
neuroses as to overshadow all else, and by such obscura** 
tion nullifits Its illumin ition In fact there is little Evidence 
that Frcudiins have lesponsibly considered the problem 
of the neuroses in its lirgei perspective 

With a strange indifference for a clinical profession, 
Freudians ignore the physiologic d sjmptoms common 
in neurotic affections A feu ol these luppen to be so 
common as to be conspicuous The typical neurasthenic 
— perhaps nine out of ten — develops a sharp headache 
at the base of the brain His the Freudian neurologist 
considered what there is in the “Oedipus’ tragedy that 
induces a pain in the neck among all sorts and condi^ 
lions of men ind women, of all ages sexes, and pre\ious 
condition^ And whv is it that so mans whose infantile 
experiences were closely similar to those who succumb, 
never develop that peculiar pain which is almost the 
neurasthenics tell-tale? Another clue symptom is the 
neurasthenic early morning disability, the aggravation 
of the symptoms upon awakening What mystic factor 
of repressed infantile desire oi family romance is ream*- . 
mated in the morning? An ingenious Freudian may , 
proceed to solve the puzzle, but it will be by the weird 
and baseless psychic alchemy that makes of his diag- 
nosis a cultist parody of science 1 

In the hysterical cluster of typical symptoms, dierO « 
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js globus or "air-swallowing,** a choking sensation aiid 
gulping spasna.^ By what consiuracv among the “Oedi- 
pus” victims of the gentler sex, have they agreed to 
substitute for a phase of their enviiional conflict this 
tracheal irregularity? Most of the “conversions” arc so 
individual that it requires an analysis to find their 
source. Yet here is one which follow s a common pattern 
with no common experience to account for it. What 
such symptoms actually point to is a common liability 
in the nervous mechanism Unquestionablv some of the 
hysteric’s seemingly physiological ‘vrapioms arc indue c<l 
by the psychic mechanisms to which Pieud gave a sig- 
nificant inteiprctaiion; and still more importantly, 
others arc not 

The Freudian formula not emh fails notably in the ac- 
counting L *the neuroses; it fails equally to account £oi 
the total range of symptoms. It selects the symptoms to 
which It applies, as equally it selects the cases to which the 
theory is applicable. Small wonder that moic conscrsativt 
neurologists and psychiatrists look ii|x>n this ambitious 
pro|ect with conspicuous limitations, as a false step, a dis- 
astrous episode in the progiess of their profession, 

TRANSH-RFVCF 

Within the frame of the clinical procedure appear two 
•‘facts” which Freud regards as the pillarsf of psycho- 

*A symptom for whiJi the Fitudian explanation may be the 
best, is the hysterical distention of the stomach, which yields to 
SQggesuon or hypnosis, it has been interpreted as a pregnancy fan- 
tKf. If to, the Freudian mechanism applies Yet it may be of the 
ffetoe order as globus The diagnosis is replete with uncertainties 
tl may say incidentally iliat m the course of many thousand 
pages, Freud refers to so many doctrines as “pillars” of his system, 
that lus house becomes a colonnade Cicatne fertility and a shift 
ing pcrspe<tive imiic this pliast of the Freudian temper 



aoiiysis: Transference and resistance. There is indeed 
“fact” behind both concepts, and a good measure of theovy^ 
ilso Resistance refers to the natural tendency to screen thtii 
private self. We may not be saturated with sin or burdened 
with a past, and still prefer, even to our confidents^ txi 
clothe the intimate self with a presentable make->up. The 
tailoring of the self required by the social code may for 
the moment be ignored or taken for granted, as one pre- 
fers The confessional demand of complete frankness is as 
honoied in the breach as in the observance Admittedly re- 
sistance IS real, and the technique that insists upon over- 
coming It justified It IS an art well worth developing; the 
spotting ol the concealed and repressed foci of psychic 
infection, often subconsciously withheld But much so- 
called resistance is ordinary forgetfulness, ^nd not the re- 
piession which blocks the work of analysis With these 
reservations, one may concede the Fieudian resistance, 
but not the common alibi that where no complexes are 
found. It IS only because the resistance to then discovery 
was too great, toi by that argument the Freudian croupier 
IS bound to win every time from the critical player, 
whether he stakes on the red or the black One may cott^ 
cede also and welcome the illumination, that much that; 
we now forget or repudiate was once active and accredited,, 
particularly the rich fantasy life which most of us have kfit 
behind, yet which many ncvei had. There arc variable 
layers ol resistance swathing the inner sanctum of out 
being, past and present That lecognition is useful; no 
psycho-^agnosis can proceed without it. It was alweyi' 
recosnired, never so clearly as in the Freudian techniquc||| 
whioi addition is» gratefully acknowledged, j 

Transference is quite another matter. The “fact” w 
it is the relation of confidence between patient and analysli,; 


^*Vnuu£erence either luu a q>ecific meaiwg, ‘Which must 
' be justified; or it refers to what is so well recognized that 
' it needs no special name or emphasis. The doctrine o£ 
’ Iransference to the orthodox Freudian involves the de- 
, cidedly questionable theory of “regression” and “reanima* 
tion,” and applies it in a peculiarly arbitrary form.'* Trans- 
ference is part of the techmque, along with free association, 
dream analysis, and the general interpretation of his com- 
‘plexes to the patient. It is dafinitely an erotic relation. In 
plain English the patient must fall in love with the physi- 
cian as a stage in the treatment, and fall nut or dissolve 
the relation to complete the cure. 1 am well aware that the 
relation is often described as warm aflection and regard. 
But I see little evidence anywhere of platonic nuances in 
'die Freudian considerations of sex. The complications in- 
moduced by the man-io-man, or man-to-woman relation 
Are either uliively disregarded, or arc supposed to be neu- 
ttahzed by a cautious professional objectivity; though 
“Aounter-transference” is recognized, in which the analyst 
responds to the advances or attractions of the patient. 
Emotional alchuny seems a flexible art. Earlier we were 
told that (nearly) all affection is sexual in origin or im- 
plication; now we learn that an emotional relation of 
decided imensity may and must be developed without 
‘ such implications. 

Again the interesting question as to how this factor 
in the technique arose. It is not a datum dug out of the 
patient’s hidden past, but created and encouraged for 

* The word “transference” is also used in Freudian doctrine to 
'designate the shifting of erotic feelings from one object or perstm to 
aaother; for that process Freud prefers the word “di^lacement.” 
He confines “transference” to the physician-patient relation. 









hi$ present difficulties. How readily the relation inigiMiji 
occur or be invited by the intimate nature of the coH*' \ 
ference, is obvious. It seems that this was a reason for % 
Breuer's withdrawal from the original psychoanalytical 
“case”; and Wittcls, in retelling the story fifty years 
later, offers as hts explanation of the patient’s speakiilg 
onl) English the clue that Brcucr was the only one in 
her immediate circle who understood English; so that 
this was a sulKonscious d^icc to be alone with her bc^» 
loved physician to whom the transference had beeti 
made The same symptoms whose “formation” had been 
found in childhood experience is undei this additionit ' 
illumination quite otherwise accounted for. Thus doe^ 
clinical technique reflect back ujvin diagnosis. Freud 
quite frankly explains that at first embarrassed by these 
feministic attentions, he soon recognized that it wav 
not his ovin Don Juanitic person that was involved, but « 
that he stood only as the suirogate (or emotional drap* 
er’s model) upon whom or which the patient hung }|icr 
therapeutic affections These lamifications are intri* 
guing 


However, teuenom a nos moittom, for there is a bone 
of contention to pick The entiie notion, including the \ 
affective acrobatics, icsts upon the wholly problematical— 
to put It mildly — theory of reanimation of affect. Doubt- 
less hysteric® do, as Freud says, suffer from affective mcm- ' 
ones. That souice of phobia aiKl compulsion is real. It ^ 
may be vatiously accounted foi. Hollingworth has de* 
veloped the “redintegration” theory. Psychic scats must 
somdiow be explained. The reanimation or resiiitection a 
idea is defensible, but not the use of it in support of the | 
transference technique. 
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The rationale of the transference rests on the ""reani^ 
mation** doctrine. Transference requires the patient to go 
hack not in memory only but m feeling, and relive the 
erotic relation of his infancy or early period; only that 
the analyst now replaces the origin^ love-ob]ect. Such 
commanding of the emotions is as credible as a love 
{khilter Freud’s confidence in the process and m the f.m- 
tastic assumption behind it, so utterly unps^chologicil and 
so combinedly naive and dangerous, is one of the stiangcst 
exhibits in the entire fantasia 

“The decisive part of the cure is accomplished by 
means of the transference through which new editions 
of tht old conflict are created Under this situation the 
patient would like to behave as he had behaved original- 
ly, but by summoning all of his available psychic 
power, wc compel him to rtich a diflcrenl decision 
Transference then becomes the bittlefield on which all 
the contending forces arc to meet Tht full strength of 
the libido, as well as tht entire resistance against it, is 
concentrated in this relationship to llic physician; so it 
IS inevitable ihat the symptoms of the hbido should be 
laid bare 

“In place of his original disturbance the patient main 
fests the artificiallv contructed clistuibance of transfer- 
ence; in place ot heterogeneous unreal ob]ects for the 
bbido, you now have only the person of the physician, 
a single object, which, however, is also fantastic The 
new struggle over this object is, however, raised to the 
highest psychic level, with the aid of the physician^ 
suggestions, and proceeds as a normal psychic conflict. 
By avoiding a new suppression the estrangement be- 
tween the tgo and the libido comes to an end, the psy- 
chic unity of the personality is restored. When the libido 
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again becomes detached from the temporary object m\ 
the physician, it cannot return to its former objects bii|l 
IS now at the disposal of the Ego.*’ 

Thus IS assumption tw ice compounded, assumption one^ ♦ 
that the neurotic difficulty is completely determined "by 
early shock; two, that a sensible mature person can by any ' 
process reinstate an emotional situation experienced at A 
tender age, and at v< ill or by effort recast the r 61 es of the 
drama The notion is as preposterous psychologically as iC 
IS futile chnically The farce or tragedy of “transference” 
represents about the lossest level of logical degradation to 
which inveterate hrtuchans have descended. What an 
“Alice in Wumltrland a “hreud in Blunderland” would 
make^ 

The h illiK mating proceeds thick and fast; and each 
analvsi tclds to the recipe or invents his own transmuta* 
tion of the bistr emotions into acceptable gold They 
Icaintdlv discuss whethei the analyst is or should be 
the love object in peison, or hold himself quite ob)ective« 
the anal) St becoming “i blank seiten on which arc pro- 
jeeltd pictures ol the patient’s infantile life”; or “a con- 
cealed figure on whom the patient chapes his fantasies; 
whether at the beginning the analyst is or lakes the r 61 e . 
ol the father, then betomes the mother; whether the pa- 
tient is literally leborn, for lehiith fantisies at this stage 
“may be tiken for more than a metaphor.’ 

, Jung will have none of this folderol and looks upon ^ 
the analyst -patient relation as a psychological rapport: “an > 
object of human relationship in which each individuality | 
IS guaranteed his proper place.” The patient is to feel tbaft. i 
he IS “accepted” as he is, and will be guided to a better nJ 
adjustment to regain his normal self and adjust to the try<(T 



vtfllg drotoistances in his situation. But this welcome oasis 
j of common sense amid a weher of mirage speculation is 
ilM^omptly dispelled by the introduction of the "'collective- 
^ lloconscious” and similar Jungian fantasies. There still 
I Inheres in his technique a fictitious sense of something 
" technically original in a relation which is one of tact and 
t the usual requirements of high-minded integrity and pro- 
' fiessional responsibility. In fact, the very recognition of. 
\ transference as a part of the technique, instead of accept- 
! ing the confidential relation for what it inevitably must be» 
casts a lurid light upon the occupations of the analytic 
‘ clinic. 


And it is precisely here that the menace enters. I cannot 
dose my eyes nor those of the reader to the disquieting talcs 
of the abuse of the relation of analyst-patient which come 
from abroad ^and nearer home, in which the transference 
eases the way of abuse. Add to the fixation upon sexual 
causes for neurosis the legitimized technique of at least 
a shaped “erotic” relation, and rememl>er that not all 
analysts or even all who hold a medical degree arc saints, 
nor all patients circumspect, and the rest may be safely 
left to the reader's charitable though uncensored imagina- 
tion. 

• At the moment I prefer not to distract atiention from the 
^baselessness of the clinical technique, by dwelling upon its 
^ dangers, important as that consideration is in the total 
K menace of erroneous doctrine and mjudicious application 
^ which surrounds psychoanalysis “as is.” The fallacies and 
i the perniciousness in the technique and temper of psycho- 
analysis are parts of one malignity. It does not fall within 

C itty seif-assigned task to bring charges against practitioners 

* titt to concur in or refute those that have been made, 
though I shall not sidestep the issue. I prefer to emphasiziii 



that this practice, like many another, not too well gitvofld6{4*^ 
in saence or reality, becomes benign or malign accordingly 
to whatever in post- Victorian days, we may still call tM 
moral standards ot the practitioner and the ethics ot tho 
pjofcssion. The Fitudian analyst h.is deliberately placed 
himsdl in a precarious position, and has done so, in my 
belief, by the route ol false assumptions and “scxiiar pre- 
dilections, to which \vt may now add the bizarre culmina- 
tion in tlie invention of ‘transference' as an ordained 
technique. 

Since not evcr> patient can love everv analyst, pro- 
vision IS made foi i “ntgaiise transfer” m which she 
hates him or lu her (fui there are woman anal)sts), or 
he him or she her, in a tair promsscuitv of genders and 
relations. (And how a busv analyst keeps track of all his 
“translei cnees” and knows how iar in the straight or 
crooked emotional path he has proceeded with each, 
would seem to require even more diplomatic discretion 
than IS imposed upon a chronic philanderer with ma- 
rauding proclivities.) The negative transfer absorbs or 
restages the hate episodes in the family romance. The 
“transference” itself develops a neurosis which is ex- 
changed for the actual as one more readily dissolved, 
appaitntly by the same principle by which the veterinar- 
ian who was siiong on ‘ bots” converted the disorders of 
his animal patiems into his specialty, tor which he had 
an infallibL remedy; or, more respeettuliy, like Mes* 
mcr s performances at the banquet (suspiciously like 
transference), which consisted m inducing crises and " 
then drawing them out by passes and strokings. His 
saffe tics crtscs seems to find a successor in the psychQ«e« 
analytic clinic. ^ ' 

“The analyst’s effort from the beginning to keep tlMt/ 




; ^ $ituatioti charged with affect tends to make it take oil 
an increasingly infantile coloring Pregenital thwartings 
and sadisms are stirred up, and the patient essays to bind 
all this affect in the analyst'"; thus the transference neu- 
^ rosis arises. 

Or, again: 

“The history of the patient’s development is leen- 
acted in the analytic room ” There is a revival and 
recxperience of “incest wishes and incest bariieis” . . • 
and “the conscious conviction through mental experi- 
ence of the reality of the mtantile Oedipus in all its 
strength and horror’ “This can occur nowhere else in 
human experience.” * 

Doubtless and Gott set dan\^ not 
But I ca...\ot close the theme of transference upon this 
tolerant note of amusement over its Quixotic flavor Foi 
the tang of it is not savory in any sense, and as it falls 
within the compass of my critique, its banality as an ap- 
proved technique derived from an absurd principle, places 
the practice of psychoanalysis in quite too close proximity 
to the charlatanries of the pretenders calling themselves 
^‘applied psychologists,” who talk glibly of Prama and 
akasic force and vibrations and sympathies between the 
psychologist and his patient or disciple They, too, have 
taken psychoanalysis under their wing and have added 
that technique to their quack repertory Wild psychology 
is not confined to the ranks of coin-raking pretenders. 

ANALYSIS 

It is a relief to reach a Freudian doctrine which in'priflk 
dfde one may unreservedly approve. The analytic approach 
by way of the intimate explcH^ation of the personal history. 
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of distresses and conflicts particularly, remains a perilU^j 
ncnt contiibiition of value — ^not the only one by aflyli 
means — of the psychoanalytic insight of Sigmund Fi«udL^ 
Analysis is an invaluable technique for the understanduQg ' 
of neurotic impairments ind chaiacter deficits, as they op-* 
erate and as they generate, and as they disclose their coua^ 
ttrj*aris in the normal psyche just beemse our knowledge 
of the psychological bases of mtntil disorders generally^, 
of the psycho neuroses particularly, is so imperfect, is the 
appro ich from the anahtical side indispensable. Long 
recognized as an ud tc> diagnosis as a chapter in the pa- 
tient s intimate story, it rtm lined ior hreud to give it its 
proper pi ICC in the total technique Lsentually the con- 
flicts and then settings mi\ to be aggravations 

rather than causes, forms of outlet and '•vpression rather 
thin ilu ultimate soiircts ot deviating behavior, which (to 
mike a concrete assumption), in some instances may be 
irregularities of glancliilai function, they are none the less 
highly important Ihtii detection ind removal forms an 
integral pail of the psvchiairist s tisk In miny forms o£ 
mental disturb inec light and grivc, this }x.rsonal analysts 
IS almost the only technique available; as supplementary. 
It IS equally indispc usable 

lo avoid the implicitions which the storv ol Freud 
and hrcudism give to the ^erm “psvchoanilysis,** I propose 
a neutial and generic word for this analytic prcxxsst 
p^ycho-d/agnosts That indicates its intent, aligns it with 
other diagnostic procedures, and leaves its technique free 
to develop as knowledge progresses. The Freudian psy- 
choanalyst is^committed to one type of psycho diagnosis, 
whijh foi reasons recited is wholly unacceptable to large 
numbers of psychologists and psychiatrists. Psychi^ 
diagnosis accepts the analytic principle enthusiastically 
future development will be free to incorjiorate all that 111 



e 9 UBbliihi^ in the analytic systems of Frtud^ Jung# 
KAdler, the Neo-Freudians et d. 

^ Within the psycho-diagnostic program we come upon 
E'ijbc *‘frcc association’’ technique of Freud. That likewise 
a valuable procedure, widely adopted by practitioners * 
Rvho are reservedly Freudian. It is more versatile than 
OTUng’s association technique which, however, has its dis- 
h dnet diagnostic uses. But the question turns, as so common- 
yly, upon the skill and the objectivity— 1 emphasize both 
'''counts — with which it is used. Since we are told again 
, and again with reiterated assurance that the “facts” come 
" out of the analysis, and the major source of analysis is “free 
' association,” the evidential value of the entire technique 
converges upon the valitlity of this procedure. 

,, As employed, I question it radically, fundamentally, 
comprehensively. The so-called “free association” is not 
free, not v .Anpletely, not convincingly so. It is altogether 
too prone to be guided by the analyst's attitude, questions, 

, known views, j^rsonal relations to the analysee. The op- 
' portunities for suggestion are abundant; they intrude sub- 
tly, however much one is on one’s guard. I do not refer to 
die cruder forms of suggestion in the same physician-pa- 
tient relation which deceived so astute a psychiatrist as 
'^i^Charcot into the “discovery” of three distinct hypnotic 
f states, or the far cruder suggestion that led credulous Dr. 

{ Xuys to ‘‘discover” that drugs in sealed tubes held against 
* fhe nape of the neck or displayed in the presence of hysteri- 


, patients, produced all the characteristic symptoms that 
^ Stsult from their injection. I do imply that the probing 
Vfjj^ay readily have a suggestive effect, if there is, as in the 
^^^lostances cited, an anticipatory theory behind it apd a 
^''knowledge on the part of the patients of what is expected 
them. It takes a far more cautious, a more reserved, a 

'-"'better controlled form of psycho-diagnosis to keep the ana- 

.s * 
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lysee’s train of thought and emotion and fantasy free 
the analyst’s prepossessions 

The method is clearly the best we have; I have no 
stitute to propose 1 believe it can be refined by suitafalir 
controls to yield as reliable evidence of internal conlBictl 
and mechanisms as we are likely to obtain I regret iQfy' 
lack of confidence in its employment by the mafority of 
psychoanalysts, whose conclusions contribute cumulativdy 
to the staggering psychoamHtic literature The temper ill 
which they proceed from principles to practice adds to tht 
untcnabilitv of the conelusions The operation is correctly 
planned; its execution faultv Note carefully the viciout 
logical circle in which the argument runs the evidence- 
let us say for the “Oedipus” — is derwed fiom what the pa* 
ntnt allegedly cv>ntributcs to the analysis, the “Oedipus** 
thus found, the symptoms, fantasies, cc^mpulsions, en- 
tanglements, dt earns, personal traits, are all interpreted 
Oedipus-\s ise There is no eontiol — let us say in similarly 
analv/ing subjects fiee from neuroses — no objectivity, f)0 
stand irdi/ation The chain of conclusion is only as strooig 
as Its wc ikcst link ; and that is weak with the fatal weakr 
ness of a subjective intrusion 

The dicam as rendered is indeed free from intrusion; 
yet free association as applied to it is subject to the 
objections, likewise the explication of complexes in’ the 
form of character traits. Each one of these techniques— 
free associition, dream interpretation, character dugnosi% 


— IS valuable, and its underlying prinaple sound. It is oolyi 
the prejudicial employment that discounts the validity dF 
the .findings. A reformed psycho-diagnosis of the futlHii^ 
will in my opinion repudiate laigcly the findmgs of Fretdly 
yet regard Freud as the founder of an invaluable tcch\ 
nique. ' ' 



ISnidll dt^ftturn ai;thi$ stage to another &ctor in the 
te&nique which raises an interesting question: 
er's original catharsis and the question arising from 
why consciousness cures. This so fundamental query 
Much gives the turn to the entire practice — namely to 
jprimg out the complexes into the light of day and dispel 
Ipean like ghosts— has, so far as I know, not even b^n 
Utaised by psychoanalysts within the fold, but is admirably 
K^^cussed by Schmalhausen,* a practicing p^chologist dis- 
itiacdy hospitable to Freudian concepts rationally formu* 
'luted. The matter is too complex for brief discussion. It 
* involves relief of tension, realization, reeducation, inducing 
•^motional control through intellectual objectification, for 
iwhich processes different subjects have a variable and 
'i'lisually quite limited capacity; those who have it most may 
[liatst need t*|p services of an analyst. Not all consciousness 
'cures; in tact consciousness — what we usually call self- 
'^Obnsciousness — is precisely a malaise. Digging at the roots 
»«f sensitive growths is damaging. Imbedded in it all is a 
’ catharsis, the simple talking cure of Breuer which, how- 
‘ ewer, has grown into months and years of daily scheduled 
•ad remunerative conferences, elaborating and magnify- 
ing the simplest incidents to a fictitious significance. 

^ The protracted analysis, which has become the support 
^ia more than one sense of the analytic profession, is a 
iCktltist contribution. By what revelation has it been deter- 
Hjnined that the analysis must consume months and even 
^9ears of confabulation and the payment of fees by the 
tlKNir? Naturally this procedure raises a suspicion whether 
iWence is so generously favorable to revenue. But as 1 
Wite, I am informed that in die Viennese citadel of psy- 

! * “b Consdousness Curative?'* in Our Changing Human No- 


’Ilk 

dyoanalysis, curtailed periods of analysis liihre 

tioned m (Terence to the prevalent depression. Soenoef H 

not as inconsiderate in its demands as it is rated. 

Meeting this objection, \se are referred to resistance i 
the many layers of wrappings in die unconscious wMidl < 
must be gradually and carefully removed before the "tmeT'. 
psyche, infantilized and bare, is reached One analyst ttXh 
forth that he does not venture to approach the intricadef 
of the dream life until the third month of analysis. Eadk 
has his ovi n rules of technique, all arbitrary, all suggesti'vct 
of the vagaries of a cult Advocates of brief analysis are 
also found, but the) are not popular with the profession; 
while Adlei, who is confident that most difficulties— at 
least in children — can be diagnosed in one session and even 
better without seeing the patient, is considered a renegade; 
but that in all truth is another story The Lcntral weakness 
in the analytic technique is its arbitrariness of procedure 
upon prejudiced assumptions That makes of it a cult ao4 
not a science. 


THE “case” of FREUD 


A protocol of a total analysts should somehow be brought 
into the clinical picture The case of any one patient would 
involve tedious detail The analysis of Freud himself would'' 
be of compelling interest By his frankness in revealing fans 
personal traits, he has placed himself upon the dissecdngf ^ 
table; and a fellow analyst has evolved from this bio* 
graphical material The Tragic Complex of Freud* i 


True in every detail to the psychoanalytic drama em- 
bodied in the Freudun “family romance,” the tragedy/^ 
begins in childhood, and the trauma there inflicted leav<^^ 

* The author is Charles t, Maylan of Munich, who asks the r#> ^ 
vei^ master to accept dus “hosule ' book m paternal facndlwiaHSjl 
This reception is not likely, for the study is invidiously sele cm d k 
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t lermnent psychic scars; stich is the Tniffr Ctmphx. 

^>1 When eleven or twelve years oW, the boy Sigmund was 
told by his father of a ghetto-day incident, the point be* 
mg to make plain to the son how much more favorable 
. were hw own than his father's days. Said the elder Freud : 
"When I was a young man, I was taking a walk in my 
best clothes one Sabbath afternoon, when a Christian 
came along, tossed my new fur cap in the mud, with the 
words: “CM the pavement, Jew*’” The knowledge that 
his "mighty” father submitted unprotestinglv to this in- 
dignity, started a conflict isnthin the son who feared yet 
revered, even as he resented ind hated his father 
The brooding upon the incident with the ambivalence 
which psychoanalvsis makes characteristic, developed or 
combined with a “Hannibal” fantasy, in which Rome, 
the foe ^ Hannibal with whom Freud identifies him- 
self, became the symbol of Christianity with its powerful 
orgamration, all m imposing contrast to meek Jesvry. 
This antagonism persists and induces the mature Freud 
on a visit to Italy to resolve to pass through the baud 
Rome and piuceed directly to Naples. When on another 
occasion Freud visits Rome, he is unpressed by the stern 
mien of Mtchaelangelo's statue of Moses which repre- 
sents the threatening father, the threat being that of 
castration. Freud’s Motet of Mtcliaelangelo appeared 
H anonymously — a significant instance of repression. 
Freud’s own “analysis” of the pose of the statue rcvc.ils 
his guilty conscience at age fifty-eight, reflecting juvenile 
sexual offenses. The index finger of the right hand of 
Moses grasps the left half of the beard, turning it to one 

knd takes malicious pleasure in discrediting interpretations. Yet 
as an ilFosvation of the possible result, it is as leginmate as many 
anafysn that a naaem has received at the hands of a prafessionat 




tide and thus directing attention to the left tablet of \ 
commandments — the left signifying the forbidden, 
statuesque gesture in psychoanalytic cipher means tJisRjjr/ 
the beard represents the mother, the head the fathefy^'j 
and that the emotional effect of the statue is motivated'^ I 
by the son’s desire for the mother, and by the guilty fear 
in face of the reprimand by his father. 

In another connection Freud is also identified wili| 
Hamlet; for Freud’s father’s ghost stalks through hU 
life, bringing consternation and neurotic conflict. FreudV 
private life, his professional career, and his supposedly 
obiective psychoanalytic system are all unmasked ano 
made to reveal a tragic, composite Oedipus-Hannibal* V 
Hamlet, pro-Semiiic, Martyr complex of embittered hate ' 
and revenge. One incident in fact or dream, in reality , 
or fantasy, is added to another, and for the most part in-» ' 
terpreted sexually or disparagingly. 

Freud’s Ego and the Id is interpreted as an emotional^^f 
a neurotic self-vindication. The Ego is Freud, and tbe^ 
Id is his mother. But the important part in the book it jj 
that of the Super-ego, which is the father. The failure ttf Jl 
insert the Super-ego is a suppression. It indicates Freud^^ 
desire to be alone with his mother even on a title-page^ 
Indeed, the typographical arrangement is so cunningly 
devised that there is no space for an additional insertioOn ^ 

Serious analy^^is, invidious satire, parody, move v 
nearly in the same manner that the distinction fadee» \ 
Complexes everywhere! Even the choice of profession \ 
is not a reflective consideration, but an issue of deep j 
affective, personal psycho-pathology — a diabolical 
tri^sion from the subconscious; Freud's demonic 
toward a medical career requires explanation. '‘After ^ 
years of medical activity my knowledge of myself 
forms me that I really was not a true physician,*’ Aoii 
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|)ie penf)d of dtcision: “I was not aware of a need to 
Jhelp suffering humanity: my sadistic inclinations were 
not pronounced, so that traits thus denied demanded 
no development.” The actual motive, according to this 
analyst, was a desire to secure aufhorir iiisc satisfaction of 
his curiosity concerning what went on private!} between 
his parents 

The Q E D. IS this Frciul uid all his woiks aie tlie 
product not of a scientific falent and intellectual curios 
itv, but in essence t hv prt duel oi Freud s personal hate 
of all that IS superior. ]o\ous. tree- ' hue of his tithcr 
and all resembling him, a hue of ( hristianits, ot jcho 
vah em the put of Ahasstrus the W inclenng Jew 
Speaking script LI rail \ and ps}choanal\fie dlv it once ‘It 
is the unfulhllahle seaming of the Jewish people lot llic 
‘promised ‘unci,’ which is the familiir set esei in ic 
eessiblc stage ot ‘gcnitalitv' w'hich Fiend Moses stev from 
atar and peiinis out to his people, set cinnoi himself en 
ler, by reason of hereeljtar\ sin cxpiessed as a scxiiil lust 
in envious dread of his faihei, diitcied tow iid his moth 
er, and onanisti ally diseited ” 

The puiposc of citing this wuld example of ps\clioanalv- 
sis IS to indicate how sanousl) the game ot reading sub- 
conscious mouses in woiel and deed may be plajed. It leads 
to the reflection that few of us,^if indiscreet enough to re- 
cord our intimate motives oi oui behavior in moments of 
abandon, would fare any better — which reflection may 
serve as a consolation for obscurity. Truly we all live m 
glass houses and may rejoice that the Fieudian rays pene- 
trate only by our consent* Herr Maylan is clearly a ipore 
extreme, a less restrained Freudian than a more responsible 
representative of the movement Yet, while his animus to 
fcdittlc Freud appears throughout, his logic is hardly less 



Strained than, in certain instances, Freud's himself 
pounding his system or in applying it to the private 
and tiibulations of his patients The distortion of FlS(|i#l» ■* 
personality in the hands of a ptqudiced ctitic is intrinsically^ 
no nioie grotesque than Freutl’s general libel upon htf** 
inanity, which I ie]ect not on morilistic but on scientific 
psychological giounds 

Iht compiss of this critique is set h) the challenge o£ 
Freudi in piinciples It Freud s ps)cholog\ is wrong, all is 
uiong, [ >1 *hc instigUion of the enterprise was the con- 
viction tint psjchologv holds the clue to ment il disorders*. 
The tatc ot the technique is that of the undetlvmg prin- 
ciples I hive lot used upon whit the anahst btlievcs and 
vvhv, IS It affects his ittilude towai 1 his patient The tech- 
nique of psycho di ignosis applies is trecly to the normal 
man ind his ehaueiei trails is to the ncuiotic Treitmcnt 
IS i sepu ite issue, it is the diignostie technique that dom- 
inates III the lotil picture of the clinic il procedure It IS 
bv thit thu one would uist intl) recogni/e that one was 
listening in upon a psychoanalytic exiininition Wo have 
thus leithtd the |Hiint ol eonveigenet of principle and 
practice, oi the aichitceluie and the occupations of the 
Ficudian house 

The verdict upon the mtiu of both will, at my vcnluitv 
t ike the form of piophccv In loi tc idling the future of thjs 
momentous episode in intellectual histoiy I shall begin 
with Its tliciapcutie phase and the tempci peivading the 
practice Pimeiples, argument, teehniquc, tieiiment are 
of a natuic ill compact My brief ends here I hive deemed 
It important to picscni the mass peispectivt ot the Freud- 
ian Vructure with Its ama/ing originality, challenguijl^ 
contemix)rai> psychology. Placed in the balance, I have 
found it wanting in naturalistic substance , and through 
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Jmsic defect, aided and abetted by a disregard of the fun^ 
dUmental logic b) which natur ilistic science has come to be 
tsitablishcd, it has grown into a castle of delusion "ket the 
fKtradox ot the dcnoiumi nt—noi quite unicjuc though pos 
Sibly so on this scale ot imporiinct—is that SMihin the 
maze of tortuous ssandtnng lies a worthy pn/t, well 
Woith an cnduiing quest. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE FUTURE OF FREUD 


A 


T E M P L R 

T Ht MOTi\E PORCF that has earned tl^c psychoanalytic 
movement to a voluminous wave of ix)pulai attention 
and created foi it a considerable following among thoiC 
disconteir with tradition il methods md attitudes, is the 
frank direction of the psychologic i! instruments of explora^ 
tion to the insistent and intimitt problems of human re- 
lations Hovscvci false ot howcvci true its conclusions, 
howcvci weak oi strong its argiiirivnts, however effective 
oi defective or even peinicious us pi ico^e, its mission is 
bioadU humanistic Psychological cnligriteiiment is pre- 
sented as a program ot silv ition Bv no oihei appeal could 
the set vice of psychology have become so glorified The 
gospel of hi cud seemed to say Believe and prove it 10 
vourown |x.rson, and vou shall be iclitved and saved Asa 
motive the hope ot personal aid is fir stronger, far more 
widcK dissemin ited, thin a /est loi underst inding The 
stronglv h indie ipped, the painfully inhibited, will listen to 
almost in\ voice, enlist in any enterprise that promises the 
leleise oi then icttcis, *^he malad|usted who sense their 
deviation will inai c the supreme sacrifice to be as others 
arc; the misf*rible and pertuibed and despondent yearn to 
be happVt with an intensity inspiiing the last desperate 
ounce ol effort 1 he therapeutic promise of psychoanalysis 
came as the most novel, most ambitious, most releasing o£ 
the Ipng pioccssion ot curative systems that mirk the hiv 
tory of mental healing 

To the contemjvirary trends m psvehology psychoanaly*' 
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£ 1 $ offered a rebuke, a challenge, a supplement, though its 
HCtual attitude assumed the undiplomatic form of ignoring 
them With the practical purpc»se of applied psychology 
directed to hiimm cfhciency it had no direct rthtion and 
fthus no quarrel these \\ cre but crumbs n the ft ist Tht 
isoluiions of bth iviorism likewise bidding fui popuhr ap 
pro^al by icducing adpistnient to a program ot condition- 
ing, It inevitably found ilieii and irrclcv int as the be 
Kavionst in reciprocity iound psycho in il> tic doctrine m\s 
tjcal, fantastic, assumptive, remote Even to the cognate for 
mulations of mcntil hygiene as Id cwise in its contacts 
with related fields of psychology psschoanalysis made no 
concili<itory ads inces lowitd psychiatiy clear!) its near 
cst of kin, It t(X)k an unfriendly position quite too plainly 
implying a disdain for an unprogrcssive reluivt These 
estrangen «nts aifectecl its relations throughout the domain 
nf mind and its ills, but they came to a he id lu the prac 
tice It IS psychoanaK SIS as an aggressively iio\el and revo 
lutionary practice, free 1 met in spirit that determined the 
temper of a controversial c impaign A gauge ot the future 
of this movement must be derived from its pist and pns 
ent reception I he encounter of brtudiinism with cs 
labhshed disciplines serves as the bisis of prophecy and 
places Its therapy in the first line of attack and (Icfcnse 
From the outset in its days of struggle, when it had bur 
a sparse ind stutered discipRship to the piesent position 
of prominence, Freudianism went its own way, here md 
there making contact with problems md interests grudg 
ingly considered, but for the most part neglected by aca 
demic psychology Of dreams, hpscs and ntuioses, ortho- 
dox psychology had little to say Ihe second im|.xirtint 
reason for the impression mult by psyehoanal) sis when 
once iaunehed against the tide of icadtmie resistance, was 
its recognition of depth psychology, so much closer to 
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humiin motivation, so much more intimate and difCCjt, 
than the analysis oi mental factors and the syntheses 4 gf , 
mental (Icmtnis l^sychoanalvsis gave psychology a nev* * 
ctntci which ii is likely to rctiin For both i^s promised 
and Its enlightenments the motil oi psychoanal)sis wiU 
endoK, and the wcjrk inauguraied by Freud marks a turch 
mg point in the history of psyehology and in the increas- 
ing knowledge of the springs of hum in behavior and their 
control Thit phase ot the tulure ot I rtud is secure and 
predic faille 

In foieeistin^ the iutiiie of the Freudiin movement — 
the immednit prospect p irtieiil irh— the temper with 
which If h IS been inel is ef»n(huud is m important datums 
even is in i le^il tri il the ittitu le ot the dtlendint enters 
ilong with evidence ind argument *ind Ficudnnism ic- 
miins on irnl ind rctml though it his outliv'd the prq- 
udict agiinsi i i nr he iring ind despite its extensive 
spre id in recent cite idts C ontempornv opinion is formed***- 
by person il exjciitnce ind the ciiculition ot good ind ill 
t ivor, from mouth u mouth Mong that route to vcidtcts, 
leputiiion turns upon eiius i ithei than upon eoneliisions. 
Movements of this oidei w i\ ind wine by the flow of 
popul 11 iiuntun often with \ igucly assign ible causes It 
IS ucordin^lv |ieitjneni lo consider the piospeet first as 
aflcetcd In the success i the pi uticc and as reflected in the 
tot il itniosphcr suriounding it 

Mf‘ jic’-sons in tuiLiblc would he gr ueful for i chef with- 
out too critic il cMininuion of the theory behind the prac- 
tice thit helped them Anyone at ill lequainted with the 
ebb and flow ol ‘cuics’ — eiiits thit ciiie and cures that 
fail — ^including the continuous procession of tikes and faffls 
and tollies stimul ited in an advertising age, need not he 
told that the scientific basis of the system is often the ItJiM 
factor in its vogue M inv ot these syste us — foiming radbciT 
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' 41 distinct group— arise empirically witliin a practice, which 
trial seems to give results This is conspicuously not the 
case tn fe psychoanalysis Psychoanalysis belongs to the 
^squally typical group of therapies in which practice is en- 
tirely a denvatise of theory, however true that the sugges- 
tions for theory initially and in the course of elaboration 
grow out of clinical observation Here the pertinent psy- 
chological principle reads Cieatt a belief in the thtory, 
and the facts will create themselves It holds, however 
differently, for psychoanalysis as for spiritualism Unques- 
tionably the more permanent and influtntiil appraisal of 
psychoanalysis will be in terms of its principles, its fate 
for a decade or more will hang more intimittly upon its 
practice I tan but repeit that I see nothing in thit lecord 
to strengthen its hold, and I see much to weaken it 1 he 
crisis of ps hoanilysis is at hand, the critical stage in its 
appraisal will presently be in full tide That conviction has 
inspired this ctitique 

Psychoanalytic therapy comes into the frame of my proj 
ect primarily as it reflects phases of doctiine Aheaction 
IS one such measure, as old as the confessional and per- 
manently useful, “infected minds” discharging their sc 
crets to “deaf pillows’ can far moie effectively dischaige 
dhem to an understanding counsellor As in the course of 
Freudian exploration, the emphasis was transferred to the 
unearthing of complexes, and in turn to the explorations 
of the infantile fixations, therapy shifted toward the hi cak- 
ing down or ciicumventing of resistances, and once again 
Was transformed by the introduction of the entangling re- 
htions of transference With each of these shifts, the ther- 
apy became more and more deeply involved in hypothet- 
ic premises, and, in my opinion, thereby moved farther 
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and farther away from a verifiable basis and a promisii|g 
art. 

The procedure thus became controv< i s^al ; innovations 
entered There was much discussion — the issu<“ is ermcal— 
as to how far the process of rt formation of chaiactcr and 
rtad]ustmtnt to situation, which all agree to be the goal of 
therapy, is amenable to an intelkctuil factor of recall, or 
requires the emoiional factor of iclising the experience, 
discharging it, substituting otlui gratifications, resigning; 
ourself to Its swav heicnc/i introtUiLCs an ‘active” therapy 
in which thire are assigned activities to release blocked 
moti\ aiions I his is in ac< ord w ith established principles of 
mental h>gient, but in the foiin advocated is beset by 
fanciful suppositions which takes it out of that lationalized 
orbit Rank intioduccs confusion hv staking all treJhment 
on the Jtprodurtion of the intra uterine «taic hypothesis. 
Ckaily there stems slight hope of a rational and consistent 
ihtiapy in the contentious state of psychoanalytical Den*- 
maik , 

Jung s positions shape the praeticc quite otherwise, and 
Adler takes n out of the psy choanal vtic field, though read** 
ily included in general psychothciapy His change of em- 
phasis is of pnmaiy importance He brings psychotherapy 
into elosei eontaci with the mor<ii-<:dueational program, 
merging il quite loo much so, as it thereby loses distinction 
and assumes an < vangtlical appeal 1 he piocedurt is spread 
thin and becomes vommonplaee and eultist in form. It docs 
so ihroiigb insistence upon a single tracked solution of 
neurotic difficulties, by making superiority, which always 
masks inferiority or is a compensation wist oi unwise io€ 
n, the basis of a universal, weak and watery, often meaflh- 
ingless solution as miscast as all panaceas. The error in 
his position IS seiious in that u so falsely simplifies an. 
actually most complex problem, as to lose all grip and sid>i 
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ItaiKc; it leaves little sufficiently tangible and practicable 
*0 serve as a basis of therapy You cannot convert a boot- 
^ Icggcr into a missionary by calling his attention to a ialse 
^‘pattern of life” associated with his bringing up as the 
eldest in the family Again the cultist trend dominates 
But one notable emphasis lemains Thiough the ciicuitous 
route of hrst “oigan infenoiiiy,” then “psychic infenorit),” 
then “compensation,” then the dominant “pattern of life,” 
Adler was led to emphasi/e the ‘goal” as the guide to t eat- 
ment and stake his therapy on that In contiast lo an ttfge 
psyehology and its emphasis on souut<, iheu results a goal 
psychology ssith an emphasis on inch The eomplcmcnta- 
tion IS indispensibk In the entiit lange ol the luw” psv 
cholog> there is no single idea of more fundamental con- 
sequence. No therapy can proceed elTcetisel) without con- 
centration upon goals The psyehothtnps of the futuie 
will be eqr 11 v a goal psjcholog) and an uige psychology 
1 present this picture <if the status of theiai>y to justify my 
minor consideration of that aspect butuic therapy will 
depend upon a rationalized fusion of doetiincs at present 
utterly confusing and eontradictory 

When the issue turns, as by the tide of popular interest 
it docs and Icgiiimately so, to the actual measuic of success 
which psychoanalytic therapy has achieved, theu must be 
borne in mind, the clinical experience with the couise of 
the psycho-neuroses With due allowance foi exceptions, 
they have a self limited term There is a pciiod of incuba- 
tion, of increasing difficulty and eoncein, a culmination of 
despair, exhaustion, still with fluctuations, and a period of 
subsidence, convalescence, gradual resumption of the nor- 
mal tempo and mood The pattern is one of waves and 
apples. The pattern vanes with temperament; now and 
then there is a more or less sudden turn, and the patient 
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snap^ out of it Consider the evident sources of rdbdf 
through the very -assurance that the p it^cnt’s troubles aitfe ' 
taken seriously, ind th it the pitient, if of th it kidney, ob- 
tiins encouraging satisf iction from hnding himself an ob- 
ject ol interest considti the k ng pciiods ovci which the 
anilysis sprculs cr nsider the susccptibilitv, indeed the 
siugtstibility th'u icttnsiic of ctitun forms (hystencai) 
of lilt psseho iKurnscs consider b\ no me ins the least, 
thit there is no s\sttm which torn uns i modicum of thcra- 
peuticallv elTtctise monunts howesei liistd md confused 
with irruionil c nc iiidetd tint thcie is no sssttm, how- 
evti eompltitlv unscientihe iiid t\tn preposterous unless 
|x»Mtl^el^ iiiiuiii us that does not show i testimonialized 
census ot cures ind com ilcs«ci i« s cc nsidering all this the 
sucicss tint his ictuilh iitenckd tn pi laice ol psycho- 
iniivsisis m i gcneic us tstinnte no gie iter and no better 
thin w IS t< lie cxptcicd Celt inl> thne ait cists many of 
them, suitible ioi some virietics oi psyehoinii)sis in |U- 
d clous foim ]>ut as applie iblc to chc neuroses in general 
OI to luv ot Its ups speeilicills the pioctdurt is lustone 
ol miny, tlie olhtis hised upon diiltitni theoiies or frank- 
1) empiiicil gujiiij^s \s Hollii^woiih pointedly says: 

‘ I leud 1 ills to sli< w why othei methods ol therapj than 
his own sLiccenl It his own ihcoiics ire demonstrated by 
his own ther ij y \vh u sh ill we siy of the itpoiled success 
of the ihci ipy of 1' ibmski Hurst and RosinofT?’ — which 
arc distinetU not Fieudiin Iheic is nothing in the thera- 
peutic experience that vihditts the method, nothing to off- 
set Its Lontradictions ind viohiions of sound theory and 
csnblishcd d ita, lor il must be rtpc ittd th it tlieic is i great 
elcakknown about the varieties of the psyehoneuroscs and^ 
then manifold factors that compose then versatile pictures 
—much ol It of recent knowledge— which Freud complete* 
ly Ignores In these n\al approaches he suggestive hmtl 
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the explanation of precisely the phenomena that a^ 
tracted Freud’s attention, and far more satisfactory ones. 

There will be no available gauge of the actual efficiency 
until psychoanal>sts of all pet suasions publish impartially 
the statistics of their failures and successes, a consumma- 
tion not at all likely in the present cultist temper of the 
Freudian movement 1 much prelti to leave this phase of 
the verdict to professional practitioners in the field of neu- 
rology and psychiatry \tt one uiticism I must anticipate 
and rebut. It is the usual ob)ection that no one who has not 
worked long and patientl) with the system, lived it and 
practised it as an intimate part of hi!» occupation, is m a 
position to judge its merits Thit defense is lame ind quesr 
tion-begging It is used bv proponents of cults and c]uack 
erics as mvariablv as occultists cite thii then is more under 
heaven and earth than is dreamt of in our philosophies, 
not unders.dnding what the “philosophies’ quite lalionallv 
account for. There arc too man) more profitable occupa- 
tions to justify such sacrifice; and tiom his detached con 
ning tower, the ciitic, if jicneiraling, can sec to advantage. 
Even if I had the proverbial nine lives to live, 1 should not 
the obligation to devote one apiece to the practice ol 
physiognomy, phrenology, astrology, numerology, Chris- 
tian Science, “New Thought,” homeopathy, chiropracticc, 
and Freudian psychoanal)sis, m order to feel justified iii 
reaching an appraisal of the intrinsic worth m principle or 
practice, or to indicate the gross and flagrant violations of 
logic and sanity which they present I could not believe 
otherwise and write this book; nor can I consent in any 
^measure to relieving all these proponents of the obligation 
to prove their theoties to the satisfaction of scientifically 
minded judges The suivey of evidence and argument 
justifies a verdict 
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Before passing on it is well to consider another factotf 
m the turn towaid psychoanalysis as a therapy directed 
towaid relief by rtcognizing the rcalitv ot psychic ills* It 
IS the cavalierly treatment of the ps>cho-neuioscs by ti(t 
medical piofcssum, ct the milder forms particularly as 
they occur among the most intelligent, deserving and 
high minded men md women The general practitioner, 
tht inicimst, the diagnostician, ha\t all too commonly 
taken an unintelligent and intfdtiani attitude toward 
patitnfs in whom no organu distuibancc can be found, 
whose “organ rtLiiii” is lisuntd to with mingled and 
mn well conct iltd expressions ol pits, contempt and 
amused supcnoiits Phssiii »ns ocenpud with more tan- 
gibl and to them more iinptirtant and interesting 
“easts,” fail to distinguish between the very distinct or- 
ders of inielligentt conseientc, and touiage among the 
patients who spend wt insomt and agonizing houis m 
ehctrhss wailing looms 

A disungiiished diagnostician, after examining an 
even m<jre distinguished patient with negative findings, 
dismissed the laitei with the patronizing remark that a 
man of his innlligeme should ceriainlv know better 
than to siietumb to ps\cho-ncurotic s\mptoms. The 
same undisenminaiing and offensixe leaetion is repeated 
counllcss times daily ir regard to worthy citizens gener- 
allj. The mtdieal profession has a large i esponsibility for 
the dtsptiate rteoursc to less scientific pr actitioncrs, in- 
cluding charlatans, on the pirt of patients who have 
struggled long and heroically and could be bi ought to 
convalescence and cure by more sympathetic and under- 
standing professional attitudes. Modesty would suggest 
a more appropriate deliverance, an acknowledgenieiM 
that tht difficulty was one in which the diagnostician iv 
not versed and must be referred to those more compettHf ’ 
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^ ia that type of disorder. Among the psychiatrists like* 
t Wise, those peculiarly fit to deal with the functional neu* 

roses form an elect minority. 

The possible menace of psychoanalytic explot ation can- 
Hot, should not, be nvcilooked That it h is been taken up 
by the “idle ncir lured to the novel bv the atti iction of a 
'Ibshion, or espoused by prunent and unstable personalities 
as a thrill in sc\ or naicissism is but one side of the pittuie. 
Tales from Vicnni* ruounl cises ol disiiacted Ameiitan 
husbands resoiling to extieme measures to save then wives 
from psychojnal) tic “ttansfercnecs’ and of patients, bul- 
bed into admissions irritating rithci than Iiealing to emo- 
tional wounds, and of others driven to despair b> emotion- 
al upset. These tales can be duplicated aJ hb in New York 
or wherever psychoanalysts hive appt iled to the same type 
of clientele It is quite too easy for a practitioner to spend a 
few months in Vienna and on his return announce himself 
as a psychoanalyst ready to tamper with the holy of holies 
in the lives of bewildered patients. From unwisdom to in- 
discretion to scandal, and again fiom wrecked lives to sui- 
cide, the unsavory rumors accumulate Moie than any 
form of practice that has sought scientific sanction, is psy- 
choanalysis open to the abuse of confidence, t to the sex- 
degradation diat IS mistaken fur enlightenment, and even 
floore seriously, to the complete undoing of deserving pa- 
tients neurotically tortured and psychoanalytically cruci- 
fied. 


One such tale in my correspondence will suffice: The 
writer is a woman who had had tragic marital Doubles 


•George Seldes Can These Things^Be*^^ 1931 
tDr Tannenbaum has printed an instance, which, if reprinted 
miglit bring upon my publisher embarrassing censorship. 
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tad. had procured a divorce from her husband. Shk\ 
writes; “My physician in whom I h-d implicit conA^ 
dence, persuaded me to try atulysis. 1 felt no need for 
but not knowing anything abotit mental troubles I ao 
ccpted his suggestion to my lasting despair. I was 
analyzed over a period of a year. It not only cost my 
family thousands of dollars, but as a result I became 
extremely ill; in fact one of the shocks which resulted 
from the analysis so unbalanced my mind that I became 
suicidal. 

“To rc'veri to the patter of the analyst, why should the 
discovety of a ‘psychic trauma’ be considered beneficial 
in a depression case^ They tell you that depression is a 
‘flight from reality' and then pioceed to make reality 
worse than it had ever been.” 

It is indeed difficult to distinguish the sheep from the 
goats when what under the theories of sex frustration is 
considered legitimate advice is oiten, considering the social 
circumstances of the patient, as preposterous as grossl} 
insulting. It would be unjust to put the burden of quack 
psychoanalysis or even of foolish and unprincipled prac 
titioners upon the creditable disciples; but when there is sc# 
much irrcsixinsible statement and sexual distortion among 
leaders, they cannot be held innocent of the consequences 
of their extravagances. There is “wild analysis” in abun 
dance in all grades and sh.ides of the profession. What rea- 
son is there to expect greater wisdom in practice than in 
principle? “The surgical crudities perpetrated by the aver- 
age analyst [show] that his procedure is capable of an 
illimitable mischief.” The citation is from Schmalhausen, 
whose* general position is psycho-diagnostic in the critical 
senjse, and who will not be accused of reticence in discuss^ ' 
ing matters of sex. He continues: 
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“In sober truth, as a resuh o£ the Tast harm perpe-. 
trated by some of the crude surgeons of the soul who 
call themselves orthodox psychoanalysts, it has become a 
matter of the first importance, practically and theoreti- 
cally, to inquire into the mind's capacity for enduring 
the exploratory operations which it must undergo, at 
whatever co«^ts to personal harmony that the analyst, in 
his infinitely dogmatic certainty decides to inflia upon a 
mind already suffering tortures beyond its reasonable 
endurance. 

If the practicing experts could summon the philosoph- 
ic courage to report upon the cases which they have mis- 
managed or misunderstood (an analyst is a man for a’ 
that), the new and very promising science of re-educa- 
tion would piofit enormously by their clean confes- 
sional.” 

The charge is reenforced by the argument which under- 
lies so much of my distrust of the technique, paralleling 
the protest against the principles as logically unsound and 
psychologically unnatural, which is thus pointedly put: 

“In the orthodox analytic technique there arc modes 
of procedure that defeat these highly desirable ends: the 
patient’s self-respect is tampered with, his confidence un- 
dermined, his courage thwarted. No wonder the analysis 
often becomes so horribly entangled and bungled that 
the patient, outraged and bullied in relation to his most 
sensitive feelings and thoughts, comes away actually 
much worse off than he was at the beginning. 

“There is a delicacy in the handling of psychoneu- 
rotics which is frequently enough absent from pro- 
cedure of analysts. Dogmatism, magic authoritarianism, 
smart-Aleck interpretation, bullying, irritating silence, 
windy wordiness, the slinging around of Freudian jar-^ 
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gon that means nothing m particular, are some of (Smi * 
unsweet facts that reduce the therapeutic potency of tht > 
psychoanalytic procedure’* [Schmalii\lsev ] 


In balancing the account of psychoanalytic *^herapy, the 
debit side requires close consideration, it is glossed over 
or not even recognized b) reason of the fanatical absorp- 
tion in doctrines — so many of them fictions — and of the 
undiscnmmating and uniefined attitudes of analysts, who 
no more thin any other profession can rise above their 
cultural and temper imcnta^ lescl Tret if an\ calling ever 
required the m i\imum of t ict and conscience it is that of 
the mender of souls ind the he tier of infected minds At 
present much ot it proceeds without psychic aseptic pre- 
cautions ind in 1 tempti tint irbuils sensitise and reflec- 
tive maids Since the is owed purpi '.c is to bring peace and 
adjustment, it would stem iMomatie that the analyst 
should assure himself ot the hv^ienu quilit) of his meth- 
ods It may well be that the protection thit niture gives to 
the inner life is the condition ot true sublimation Digging 
at roots IS d ingcrous and in crude hands fatal 
It IS the temper ot psycho in ils tic prictiee as well as the 
lack of wan mt lor its proceduies ind the grossing recog- 
nition of these entirely praetic il and social considerations, 
thit leads me to miicipaie Us rapid decline, unless re- 
deemed by 1 thorough reform ition of its objectionable fea- 
tures That It will decline because of its unssillingncss to 
make coopeiaiise lontaets with the professional group to 
which It belongs, is an equall) vitil consideration By all 
the signs applicable to the rise and ss ane of similar move^ 
ments, psychoanalysis is running toi a fall, its unwise 
temfKr has quickened its disfasot 


Nor can I overlook another charge which tends to malbej^ 
the analyst unix)[)ular and a pasona non gfaun^itx 




jMncifession: a presumption, unfortunately characteristic of 
hh prevalent temper. His dogmatic msistence issues from 
^ignoring most decidedly, from ignorance no less guiltily. 
JThat the best of them are free from these defects my own 
experience gladly testifies The didactic manner of the ini- 
tiate, superiorlv instructing the uninfoimcd, appears in 
print, upon the platform, even in confciences with medi- 
cal colleagues \ lepcatcd phrase 'He \nou** 

violates the considerations of controversy among e(]uals. 
There may be a touch of naisetc as well is insolence, or, 
more charitably, an insusccptibilii) to the courtesies of ar- 
gument — in this attitude of presumption — ot which the 
O0endti is sccminglv uniwaic It js reflected in the fac- 
tions and frictions of the schools, a^ well as in the cm- 
Iparrassment of a hostess who h id in\ iit d two distinguishtd 
analysts of opposing sects to dinner, onl\ to hnd that 
neither would accept if the othci were present, which 
complication if extended geneial])-“let us sa\ to Presby- 
terians and Episcopalians or to fiec iiadcrs and protection 
ists— suggests unexpected possibilities in psscho diagnosis. 
Av a propagandist or missionarv, the analyst lacks di- 
plomacy 

The presumption of originalit) and “discos cij*^ appeals 
throughout the presentations Dunlap comments upon it. 

“The great importance of sex in human life is some- 
thing which is held to have been entirely unknown until 
pointed out by Freud It is a constant surprise to dis- 
ciples of the Vienna phvsienn that a psychologist may 
recognise, and even cmphasi/e, the fundamental role 
which sex ideas and sex activities play in mind and con- 
duct and yet not be a Freudian Even the pnncipfcs of 
s the association of ideas, arc, by freejuent implication, 
* products of psychoanalysis. The fact that all the details 



irf conscious conduct are casually directed by the re8n)li|i«r 
of previous experience was, according to psychoanalysiii^ 
never surmised until Ficud's Psychopathology of Euery*^ 
day Life appeared. Students unacquainted with psyched)^ 
ogy, who get their first knowledge of commonplace 
psychological facts from Freudian sources, necessarily 
look upon Freud as the foundet ot modern mental 
science.” 

Even so fundamental a conclusion, so fundamental thftt 
it finds universal acceptance, may be found in the words of 
a distinguished American, a geologist** b) piofes&ion, a 
humanist by the \utucs of his character and temperamentt 
but completcK unacquainted with Freud. 

“It IS hardh too much to sav that all the im|wrtant er- 
lors of conduct, ill the burdens ot men and societies are 
caused by the inadequacies in the assocMtion of the pri- 
mal animal emotions with those mental powers which 
have been so rapidh developed in mankind” There is' 
the gist of conflict 

As a further instance of presumption in another di- 
rection, I cite the statement of a repicscntative analystf 
who speaks of the “discovers of symbolism” by psycho- 
analysis; who asciibcs to psychoanalysis the first lecog- 
nition of the psycho sexual constitution of man; who 
even holds that it has hnauguiated the application of the 
principle of evolution to the explanation ot mental proc- 
esses”; that “instead of indulging in idle metaphysical 
speculations as heretofore, we aic learning to apply the 
standpoint of natural science to the investigation of the 
pioblems of the mind-bodv iclationship.” 

• 

•Natlnnicl Shalti Thi Nct^hboi 

fVan Tcsiaar m An Oulltnc of P^ychoanahMs u)'-) 
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This claim for psychoanalysis must overlook a goodly 
*' share of psychology that knew not Freud, must ex* 
plain in what sense a “mctapsychology” is an expression 
* of the naturalistic standpoint; nor is it quite clear why 
“we psychoanalysis who witness day bv day the war- 
fare which rages between man’s primordial instincts and 
his highei trends” should be exclusively capable of that 
insight. The presentation includes a tour page tulogium 
by H (J Wells on the value of psychology and its ap- 
plicattons for the progress of men, in which that writer 
not once refers to psjehoanalysis or uses the term, which 
concludes that this popular writer expresses himself “en- 
thusiasticallv on the sub)ect of psydioan iljsis and its 
promise for human welfare ” 

It IS this strident and grating iK»tc, th«it offends the pro- 
pnclics of argument as elearly as it contradicts the facts in 
the case Tt challenge of the lest of psychology should 
hardly extend to its chsdain 

•Though I leave but a paragraph lor the cultist temper of 
Freudian analysis, its effect upon the reception of the 
movement has been and remains marked A single citation 
from a disciple Nothing formulated by Professoi Freud 
from the beginning has had to be lejectecl ’ caincs the at- 
Utude of papal reverence unseemly in a scicntifie venture 
of admittedly tentative nature My expciicncc with the 
temper of cults is fairly extensive This tendency to join 
in the refiain when the leader sets the text, is character 
wtic; then continuous repctiiu»n is mistaken for added evi- 
dence. Cults form schisms and factions; each sees nothing 
but futile heresy m the othei, from the davs of Homoou- 
sian and Homoiousian on Cults estrange and secede from 
the growing nuclei of progress. I have heard the remark 
Sy an analyst that Freudians may presentl) be limited to 
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feUow-Freudians for thdr social as well as profcssioiUK) 
intercourse; the rest of the world will not understatidi 
them, nor their outlook and language. That there is 
sound core of science in the Freudian formulation has beeaS 
repeatedly indicated; it is almost lost in the cultist ex^^ 
crescences. It is the "‘cult*’ in psychoanalysis that betokendf'j 
the fall of the house of Freud. 


JUDGMENTS 

The judgments rendered by the competent form another 
basis for prognosis. I shall assemble a variety of approaches 
and angles of observation. Psychoanalysis presents itself 
as one solution ol certain major problems in psycholognjf; 
and psychology, as a naturalist sees it, is a province within 
the btoader empire of the lifc-science of biology. If that 
foundation-course is neglected or wrongly laid, the flaw 
in any construction within the “biological'* domain is bas- 
ic. Haldane, physiologist, holds it to be so for psycho* 
jinalysis: 

“The sort of organism which Freud imagines is a 
mere product of his imagination. ... Of the character- 
istic features of conscious activity, his conception gives 
no account at all. . . . The whole structure of any such 
psychology rests on bad physics and bad physiology, be- 
sides being hopelessly inadequate from the special stand- 
point of psychology. It misrepresents our actions, be- 
cause it misrepressents both our perceptions and our pas- 
sions.'* 

Dunlap, psychologist, is still more drastic in his rejec- 
tion^ Lacking the naturalistic basis, psychoanalysis “be- 
comes an assault on the very life of the biological sciences. 
Psychoanalysis attempts to creep in wearing the uniform ' 
t>f science, and to strangle it from the inside.” It is not the' 
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{Mur^istently speculative course alone that offends the ex- 
penmcntal-minded A tolerant psychologist, Dodge, freely 
admits that 

‘‘Facts without hspotheses arc dead”, but adds that 
“bypothews which cannot be verified might as well be” 
The Freudian invasion of tht house of science seems an 
Intrusion and a violation, ]ust how or why it is not easv to 
say. Psycho m ilysis just docs not seem to belong there, it 
carries an alien atmosphere Trotter, sociologist, expresses 
the out of plaeeness skillfull) 

“Howes er much one may be impressed by the great- 
ness of the edifice which I rtud his hiiili up, one can 
scarcely fail, on coming into it from the bracing itmos- 
phere of the biological sciences, to be oppressed by the 
odour of humaniiv with sshich it is pervaded One finds 
cscrywhea a tendency to the icceptance (f human 
stand irds md even sometimes of hum in pretensions, 
which cannot f ul to produce i teiiain uneisines*' .is to 
the \jlidity, if not ol his doetiiiies, jt any rite of the 
forms in which they are expounded llic quilitv I arft 
trying to describe is extiemely difficult to express in con- 
crete terms without ^‘x.igger iiion or clistoiiion 

Turning from itjcclion to cndoiscment, there is the 
opinion of Holt,* psychologist Writing in 1915, he calls 
Fieud’s coniribution epoch miking in th.n it ga\e To the 
science ot mind a causal eiicgor) He continues 

“It IS the first key which psychology his ever had 
which fitted, and moreover 1 believe it is the only one 
that psychology will ever need Although of course these 
two statements would be savagely disputed by the com- 
fortably established professors of an earlier school, who 

*I Holt 1 he ffcudtan Wi<k 1915 




are a bn mystified by Freud and suffer from the uncoitik 
fortable apprehension that he is domg something 
them; they know not quite what And in fact he 
for he IS m«iking them look hopelessly incompclent,” 

Much water has flowed iindei the Freudian bridge since 
then In reply to my inquiiy whether he would still hold 
this opinion, the reply is gcneralK affirm uive and spe- 
eifieallv negunt 

The ‘wish and the conflict ot wishes and their mutual 
rteniouement he upholds ind mikes the essence of 
the icctpi ihle 1 leiidian emend itions “On the othex 
hand, 1 kcl little interest m psycho in dvMs is a therapy; 
and I heheve tint iIk concepts of the libido’ aiiel Sub- 
limuion are erioneous and misk iding whieh means: 
as aetuillv emplovcd fhdt eoncliulc^ Freud “deserves 
neither the finious dispriise nor the fiantie worship 
whieh Ins been ictoided him 

I dwell upon this (»pinion is m c iiK constructi\t criti'* 
cisin of impoiTincc lor Holt even then siw the need of 
reinterpretinu 1 rend He sketches the brielge that might 
hc^ive been built upon the 1 leiuli in piers Holt’s “Freudian 
wish wruld hive fused purpose oi pio]cct loi a course 
of action whether it is being mertlv tniertained by the 
mind or is being actually executed — a ehslinetion which 
IS really of little import uiee, impoiiaiil, indeed, piag- 
matieallv oi soeially, but not as slnping altitude it would 
have fused purpose, intcnlion, inclination, prejudices for 
and against, dtsiies, attractions and lepulsions, and the in- 
stinctual urges, vshether their dynamic energy flows main- 
ly alJove oi below the undulating surface of consciousness* 
1 his concept is fundamental to a psycholog\ e>f conflict, 
from petty domestic squabbles to Lc igucs of Nations 
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tiberations Had Freudiamsm developed along Holtian 
lines, Its future — which is now its past— might well have 
,lj>ecn of a wholly different content and temper. The con* 
^pept of “conflict” \\ouy have broadened into a give-and- 
take of human relations in all its myriad phases, its cleav- 
ages and harmonies, its 7ests and aversions, and the Freud- 
ian factors wriuld have been incorporated into the dy- 
namics of depth psychology “Back to Holt” would be an 
appropriate cry at the present juncture 
But It was not to be Speaking of a more specific issue, 
he is obliged to state th it 

“Freud has nestr raised this question in so explicit 
form ” And again “What 1 shall say is confessedly 
more than Fieud has said, it is, lumcvti, as I believe, 
the inevitable almost immediate deduction fiom what 
he has id ” 

It IS not only “more”, it is, alas* quite difftren*^, from 
what Freud since then has said The anticipation of my 
position from a different approach is peculiarly welcome 
There is a kindied note on the clinical side in the advocacy 
pf Freudian views by J J Putnim * His is a sympathetic 
statement of the valid purpose of the psychoanalytic pro- 
cedure and Its merits What Dr Putnam s opinion would 
be, had he lived to witness the growth of the movement 
farther away from the therapeutic mission which won his 
adheience, is a mattei of conjectuie I infer that he would 
have aligned himself with the more conservative Freud- 
ians. 

1 turn to the critical view as it appears in Germany.i 

•Reprinted in Van Tcslaai above cited It is an expression 
brought forward by the \isit of Freud and )ung to Aineiica 

tPrin/horn Du Kftfit tn dtt Pr^choanai\H 1929 



The queition u raised as to which will prevail; 


“the present many-sided and established new knovA 
edge of man’s mental life, within which psychoanalyiw 
as a method and a theory will End a place along 
others all relatively valid: or a one-sided psychoanidy^^ 
doctrine adhering to a single point of view, and makh^l 
that absolute ? ’’ a X"; 

Many analysts deplore the extravagances that have cric^| 
into theory and practice, and the popular preoccupatipfit,. 
with them. They hold these to be “excrescences” which dip: 
not affect the vital core of truth. Again citing a Germa%|i 
view: .;'i 


“the shell compasses and covers the doctrine which : 
thus takes on more and more the appearance of an . 
cult science, and specifically with regard to dream inter- ' 
prciation. The extravagances, past aiid current, arc in-:;* 
deed so vast as to condemn the entire product as unten^' 
able; but all this is in the foreground and determines the ‘ 
impress it makes, but is not its essence.” 

On the other hand Kraepelin confesses “that with th^ 
best will T am not able to follow the lines of thought o£ .. 
this ‘mciapsychiatry' which like a complex soaks up thtf 
sober method of clinical observation.” And there is Blcil- 
ler, favorable to many of Freud’s doctrines but questioning 
or rejecting so many of them that Freud says: “I have been 
puzzled U) know what remains of his tribute.” And Rks-' 
ger, speaking of the more extreme derivations: “I have al-*;' 
ways regarded this son of thing as frightful nonsense*?, ' 
Bumkc* maintains that if psychoanalysis staruls, “thcn^l 

* ftswald Bumke; Die Psychoanalyse: Eine Kriti\, Berlin, 193^! 
An important recent critique by a distinguished psychiatrist, 
reviewed by Dr. Sachs in the Journal of Mental Hygiene, 1932* ; 



imtU now has stood as science will disappear, and 
rally my modest career as a psychiatrist ends ” 

Rivers, whose corrections are also restatements o£ the 
fN^eudian doctrines, is generous in his verdict: 



“His followers, however, and to a large extent Freud 
himself, have become so engrossed with the cruder side 
of sexual life that their works might often be taken for 
^ contributions to pornography rather than to medicine. 
/ In some of Freud’s hJlowers this absorption in the sex- 
tlkal has gone to such lengths that pervei sc tendencies and 
prurient ideas are scented in evciv thought, waking or 
sleeping, of the patients who come under their care.” . . . 
“The mistake which is now being made by many is to 
regard this excess as a necessary part of the Freudian 
scheme instead of an unfortunate excrescence, probably 
due in large measure to the social environment in which 
the theory had its origin. 

“To me it is only such an hypothesis designed, like all 
hypotheses, to stimulate inquiry and help us in our 
practice, while we aic groping our way towards the 
truth concerning the nature of mental disorder. Are we 
to reject a helping hand with contumely because it some- 
times leads us to discover unpleasant aspects of human 
nature and because it comes from Vienna?” 


Among American psychiatrists who write in the same 
strain, there is Moss, who says: “Nothing could be more 
deadening to future progress and true scientific under- 
standing of mental disorders than the general acceptance 
of a theory which explains the mental diseases in terms 
of mysterious psychogenic causes resulting from the sup- 
press^ memories of infantile sexual experiences.” And 
^ Myersoii: “One of the strangest things in the history of 
ochpnee is the rise into dominance of some scientific 



theory which becomes esrablished as a dogma, chackti!l|||f^ 
the free growth of knowledge.” ^ 

Among recent critical views of psychoanalysis, the pfC8» 
cntation of Leary* is important It is a consistent and coO- ^ 
structivc attempt to bring psychoanalysis into the realm c£ 
a rational, naturalistic interpretation. 

“Psychoanalysis is at present and has been for some 
time, in a start of almost hopeless confusion, due to 
underst indings, insufficient knowledge, prepidicc and 
nvaliy, plus a tremendous publit, populai interest 
. with a lesultant lurther confusion 
“Much of the logic ot the psychoanalytic movement 
IS of the \crv i\pt winch its own teachings call dereistic, 
autistic, piimitivc pic logical, or non-logical, it is to 
terms of wishes, ch incc associ iin ns, analogies, purpose 
anrl desire, r ithcr th in in terms of tact, observation, cor- 
relation, tvpeinncin ind congiiiitv with othci findings.” 

Hollingwoith I disposes of the matter more simplv by 
hcicling his section inlioelucing psvehoanalysis Ftettfban 
Futiofis, and swtcpinglv design Ucs all the attempts to 
frame explanations ipj'ion hypothetical constructions the 

* 1 ) mu I IJt II I c u > f n i holoi,) \ oi mal and \bnot ww/, 

1928 As 1 enry eomes lo siuh cli)sc.K simil ir iiidgnicnts .is my own, 
incluiling prophecies mel redemptions, it is pioper to state that my 
own views were formulated without knowledge u£ his His chapter 
on Psyclio in dysis is coi dully icconimcnded 

t \hnormal Its lorn ipts and Ihtouts By H. H. 

Holhngworth kho 1 his is by iai the most < niu al suivey q£ all the 
concepts endci lying the ciitiic nngt ol problems in the field where 
Psychology and Psychiatry hive mutual inttrcKis Hdlingworth 
shows in detil how lituds psychology lepeats ih it «»t Herbar4 
with Its diigiims of forces, but m dynamic, qua a or pseudo* 

‘ biological terms * ** 



J^ktfonalogteal, “sometimes meaniogiessly caflcd ^ 
jqjioaiudyttcal approach.” Leary agrees that the “censor)** 
^'icBtharsis,” “drcam-mtcrprctation,” “libido,” *‘subluna« 
Ijon,” “unconscious” are either fictions or non-logical as* 
iumptions; but that they all contain a nuclear core of fact 
iivhich can be fitted into a naturalistic, even into a behav- 
tonstic scheme of realities 

, The complete illogicahty of the Freudian interpreta- 
tions, even on their own premises, and the far better estab- 
tidied explanations of the same phenomena piesented by 
Freudians, is convincingly presented by Hollingworth. 
HoQingworth’s analysis demonstrates the complete inade- 
quacy of Freud's explanations all along the line of march, 
(dike historicallv from the first analysis to the last, and 
seriatim in the several stages and phr iscs of the Freudian 
repertory, which range from “fairly simple assumptions” 
to “extra* tgant doctrines m irktd by the most, extraordi- 
nary imaginative freedom " 

“We can dispense with the ‘unamscious' and the 
*Oedipus complex’ and ‘projection’ as easily as we can 
dispense witli fairies, demons and ‘Santa Claus ’ The 
‘psychoamlogy is all in the explan ition, m the theory of 
the analyst, not in the material of the case This indeed 
IS quite opposed to the assumptions <ind quite explicable 
without them . . All these ‘literary analogies’ are dan- 
gerous. The unsophisticated may take them to be ac- 
counts of something supposed really to happen Ra 
ttonal explanations with simplei concepts may take the 
place of the mysticism and demonology of psycho- 
analysis.” 

The details are just as false. “The concept of conifer-" 
non of an emotion into a tic, for example, or into a stiff 
1^, presents a picture of the transmutation of the ele- 
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maxts before which even the most lecent students if 
radium must retreat.” Commonplace facts of oppoeed 
emotions are made over into a portentous ambtpolenutm 
... “A child may admire his mother’s beauty and kmdti** 
ness, but feel nothing but disrespect for her timidity and ^ 
physical weakness The cook’s muffins may be woiukr- 
ful, but hci tempu abomimblc” In ttrms of applica- 
tions* if as Freud says, “hysteria is the caricature of an 
artistic creation, i compulsion neurosis the caricature of 
a religion, and piranoii i ciriciturc of a philosophical 
system, Ficucrs cxplination of compulsion neurosis is a 
caruatiire of \csop\ fables ” 

The note of prognosis, duplicating my own adventtirc 
in prophecy, appears in Lcar> • 

“New, no» so much as rcgaids the isolated and sep-» 
aiatc ficts involved, as mw in its djnimic, genetic and 
unitaiy |ioint of \kw m regarding the Lcha\ior of the 
person lilt), bringing into considciation, in this umfied 
point of vic\s 1 ictors which have ordinarily been 
slighted, not known oi even dehl>cratcly discounted. In 
Older, however, to attnn to the restatement of psycho- 
analysis which will put It in line with other knowledge 
of human nature it will be necessary, first, to summarize 
the history and growth of ps)choanalysis, and then to 
begin the piocess of evaluating the various assumptions 
and conclusions ordinarily contained within its limits in 
terms of the general point of view we ha\e been de- 
veloping.” 

for the practical effect of the movement, even so un- 
compromising an antagonist as Dunlap admits that ^^the 
final result of the Freudian movement may be benefiaijdf 
although the immediate effects arc the deluding of many 
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Jtmom and the temporary checking of psychological 
^Stl^h Just as Christian lienee has tremendously aced** 

r wi the progress of Scientific Medicine, so Psychoanaly* 
by compelling psychology to put its house m order, 
VfBl eventually help ui the development of the Scientific 
;P^rchology it aims to thrust aside.’* 


"'’•‘Putting the psychological house m older” is far more 
*ttiao an apt phiase It indicates an active occupation. The 
Krf^udtan invasion has compelled attention ^o just those 
vital pioblems of motivuion and personality which were 
out of reach of the early c\pei imental interests. Yet psy- 
chology was independentK mo\ mg towards thi$ comple- 
tion. Freud may both ha\c goaded it and stimulated it, 
have pushed it on and held it back. \ll in all, there has 
been no more enlivening episode in the altogether too 
academic drama of the science ot mind tlian th u associated 
with the naii .. of Freud. 

Let this eclectic sample suffice to reflect ihe sharp dis- 
agreements within the fold of psvchology and affiliated 
icieqees, and the clear emergence of the critical temper in 
apjiraismg the validities and the violations of the Freudian 
'eoncepts. They seem to me to confirm the widespread dis- 
trust, to reenforce the growing repudiation, to betoken the 
t!4pid decline of the Freudian movement in its present line 

advance. 

The Freudians, I am well aware, will read it all differ- 
ently; though they rarely leave the more tongenial occu- 
v^^on of addmg to untested hypotheses more weakly at- 
{iKcated interpretations, except for the equally congenial oc- 
*\ll;q^tion of contemplating their growing litcratuie, and 
n^^ifidently instructing the uninformed and ignoring or 
lli best shrugging emgmatical shoulders at the resistmg 
i^feDtionanes. They should be reimnded firmly yet with 
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tWredprocated tolerance that they are on the dsdkmhkl^', 
that the crisis in psychoanalysis can be met only by veatiip*^,* 
ni^mg the csctcnt and intensity of the protests of sytopif^ 

• thetic Clitics Ps}chojniIysis must either come withm the 
fold of psychology and psychiatry, or risk the fate at 
trangement fiom the currents of pi ogress. 

PROSPECT 

* 

The signs of the times converge, they compose the wtte^ 
ing on the wall The decisive verdict cannot but be ink 
fluenced by the violations of the fundamentals of psf^ 
chology and the i ules of logic, at all stages of construction^ 
from foundation to finish So considered, the house that 
Freud built is built upon sind, and with crumbly cement. 
There is, say those who have lifted psychology from an un- 
certain discipline to a secure position among the sciences 
no place in the psychology of the future for a house of fie-- 
tions, myths, and dreams Should this conviction prevail 
my attempt to forecast the future, like many another, will 
come to naught Psychoanalysis will be declared an outlaw^ 
a pretender, a usurper, when the upheaval which it ha$ 
produced, subsides, there will be no trace of its sway in the 
succession If such is the ultimate decree, Fieudianism may 
come to be regarded as the most glamorous delusion of 
scientific age, a modern mu age among the clear-visioned 
crowded occupatioiis of men 

For mj own faith in a different outcome, my belief in 
the salvaging of uhat is of value in this encyclopedic sur-* 
vey from a new vista of man and his works, I can cite no 
parallel among the comparable intellectual movements of 
the past. Phrenology, after a flash in the pan, is dead and 
gone; it never truly hved, not in a scientifically minded j 
world There remains no trace of “animal magnetism** in jf 
didier hypnotism, suggestion or dissociation, any asoit^' 
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.ifclui there is a trace of homeopathy in modern snediane. 
Such movements are not stepping-stones but futile de- 
loiirs; and history is full of them. Neither in management 
|M)r in knowledge do men proceed by the direct path; the 
‘ naad to progress is tortutms, meandering and confused. 
Admittedly my anticipation can cite no precedent. But the 
status of Frcudianism is in many aspects unique; so, I 
believe, will be its iate. In my analysis it carries some of the 
earmarks of a genuine progress, an authentic insight; it 
appears to me a great idea turned into a gr?at delusion 
through a disparity of qualities in the leading mind that 
evolved the scheme. Sensing this moment in the core and 
course of psychoanalysis, I spoke of it fifteen years ago as 
great discovery made by the wrong man. 

The ground for that conclusion itself lorms an interest- 
ing application of a psychological finding: the unequal 
dcvclopmeiii of the creative and the critical qualities of 
mind. It is a case in point in the distribution of high-grade 
special abilities, which have become more and more de- 
cisive in a specialized age. Master minds are indeed able 
in many respects, but ihtir mastery lirniud lo lew. To in- 
terchange the employments of creators and critics would 
spell disaster in the affairs of the intellect; each would be 
dumb at the other’s task. Yet the converse is still truer and 
as definitely recognized; that the requirement of high in- 
tellectual endowment applies to both. In the mind of 
Freud, the uneven development of the two requisite quali- 
ties is extreme. I am led to the strange conclusion that 
^^'Psychoanalysis” is in no small measure the result of the 
chromosomes and the intellectual traditions of one brilliant 
Austrian, which made him exceptionally creative aigi as 
exceptionally uncritical. Disaster is imminent when a crea- 
tive mind undertakes a task that requires creative insight 
U> see it and plan it, and equally critical aptitudes to exe- 



it It jaoay be a helpful parallel to reflect what 
have been the course of evolution, had the creative iiiImI . 
of 'Darwin been far more boldly speculative and far UrM ^ 
txactmgly critical. 

Whatever the source of the discrepancy— for mind ia ^ 
mind with all its contradictions, as man is man with all hit 


— ^thc effect of It upon the acceptance of Freud’s ideas has 
been marked My anticipation that the essential values of 
psychoanalysis will be salvaged and its misconceptions coc- 
rected, may prove to be wrong not for the reason citaif 
that the scheme will fall into oblivion, but for the vcfj 
opposite, that it will be acclaimed for its intrinsic worth, 
and Its errors forgiven and forgotten Such is the view ol 
Stefan Zwtig,* \sh(jse pen portrait ot Freud conveys a fine 
appreciation of an admiring friend He looks upon the 
advent of Freud as itself the fulfillment of a prophecy, cit- 
ing Schiller s none too definite allusion “If there should 
arise a Linnaeus to cl issify impulses and inclinations, he 
would greatly astonish mankind”; or Nict/schf’s more 
enigmatic ''Alles tia^ ttef icr hebt die Masl^e!* Zweig is 
confident that the Freudian renaissance will be recognized 
for all time “Freud’s discovery of the dynamics of the 
mind,” his “introduction of a new investigatory tech- 
nique”; the recognition of the “unconscious” — ^“a supreme 
act of genius” these, as Zweig secs it, assure the future of 
Freud. If so, “what do the details matter^” 


I suspect that they matter enormously. They mattered td 
Darwin so much that they became his life work; they m- 
main a monument of the critical pursuit of a master idea. 
Wc may endorse the summary of Wells, Huxley and 
Wells: “Sigmund Fieud’s name is as cardinal m the 


* Stefan 7iseig Mtntal Htalets 1Q32 An engaging account ^ 
the person of Freud and his life woik ^ 
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HMy ti human thought as Charles Darwin’s^** yet Teoog^l 
*pis» that the course o£ his contribution, for reasons 
wbtich this book js an expression, must proceed otherwise. 

“Let not our criticisips,” say the authors of The Set- 
of Life, “seem to be a depreciation of their work, or 
® above all, a belittlemcnt of Freud”; and in prophetic 
® !vcin: “we may confidently expect . . . twenty-five years 
hence, that the whole controversy between Freudian, 
Jungian, Adlerian and other brands of psychologists wilF 
have been relegated to the attics of scientific history. . . . 

I . Each party is making its contributions to truth; and less 
v;;’ partisan psychologists are already drawing impartially 
on all those divergent explorers in the field of psycholog- 
;;; ical exploration for a more solid edifice of theory,” 

■ Whatever the verdict twenty-five years hence, the in- 
■:;tcrest' of thc^ hero and now is in the redemption of the 
Freudian v;*' Jes for the guidance of our thinking, the man- 
;^gemcnt of our practice. Attempting to see Freud steadily 
: 3^d.to see him whole, we gratefully record that the nuclear 
SOTc of the construction that places Freud among the mas- 
.^Icr psychologists of all time is the envisagement of man’s 
toal psychic activity under a unifying aspect of motivation. 
‘That dynamic conception of mental behavior might well 
^havc become current as the Freudian “wish”; for this there . 

. is no comprehensive term, as the concept though implicit 
■ the modern approach, was lacking. From urge'" to 
^Jrkional plan its repertory runs. The emphasis upon 
%Wge, vague and groping as well as focused, is its 
;}il^tinctive accent, complementing the older ovcr-cm- ‘ 
i'fliasis upon reflection. The emphasis upon urge carries 
it the primacy of all that is primitive, instinctive, an- 
ISppat, affective, early to appear, feebly, immatUrcly con-J^ 
the speciaf emphasis converges upon libidinal-^^ 
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\ fiyctts In sexud libido-^-on the affective 

* on the ^subconscious’' m ail its phases on the imelk^Ctw 
^dc. That the false reading of libido and its extreme 
Uahzation, the varied misinterpretation of subconscious 
tivmes, the introduction of v^iongly oriented genetic reUk 
tions, and the failure to follow the biological clue» ntt 
jointly responsible for the errois of the total scheme, must'' 
be included in the picture, even as the high lights of it\ 
merits are registered. Thus emerges the Fieudian urge 
psycholog), with an oiiginal, comprehensive, iliuminatt^ 
perspective It picscnts the human psyche in a lestored 
completion, dynamic, vital, significant. 

It complements the absorption in mteliectualist detai); 

It corrects the limitations of th^ Isehavionstic approach^ 
which is a stimulus psychology. In lower functions the 
stimulus dominates and proposes, ihongh the organism 
disjx>ses, in highly developed functions, the meteasmg 
compile uions of the urging “wish” dcteimine bchavioi. 
Goal ps)chology appeals m the implications of the wi$h« 

The Picudian view point envisages all behavioi under 
the aspect of primary and secondary function, sees m their 
conflict the source of m ilad|ustmciu, slight and grave, and 
in then reconciliation the clue to therapy and the art of 
control It is congenial to an mtegiation psycholog) which 
lesulis from the fusion of the two orders of function, point- 
edly indicated in the pleasuie principle and the reality prin- 
ciple It duects the searchlight of this unifying illumin4- 
iion upon the products of the human psyche, past and 
present, casual and momentous, at play and at work. If 
sees the whole of human personality and the total march 
of human enterprise as the embodiment and expression of 


this^asic play of forces, in conflict and m sublimation. It 
gives a clue to much that was meaningless, reconstrucca ( 
perspective of signihcance, holds out the promise df a 
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viMDker, freer, wiser management! Sudi is the eiditni£|g 
'nouse that Freud huilt. 

!<llid yet m the very planning and building, he withdrew 
ifre prop from under the structure. 


“The present development of mankind seems to me 
to demand no other explanation than that of the ani- 
mals; and what appears in a minority of individuals as 
a restless drive for further perfection is intclligililc as a 
1 consequence of frustrated instincts on which the things 
of highest value in human culture have been built.” 


Precisely that which gives strength and significance to 
the Freudian complications in the human scheme is re- 
duced to a moment in source, thus repudiating the very 
sublimation which makes culture possible. The philosophy 
that Freud has erected upon the magnificent survey is a 
despairing one: “the core of our being consists of wishes 
that are unattainable, yet cannot be ^checked.” Our bond- 
age to urges, to the sexual dominance particularly, is the 
obstacle; denying this, we sicken; avoiding it, we soar into 
delusion. Each man’s philosophy is his own version of the 
trials and hopes of living. A future Freud may build upon 
much the same foundation a philosophy of sublimation, a 
program of release through a stronger faith in goals and 
the integration of urges. The penetration of psychoanaly- 
sis has become a clue to the modern temper as well as a 
guide to philosophy. The influence of Freud is as wide as 
the reach of current thought. 

It is the lack of reciprocity in the Freudian movement, its 
exclusive detachment, its ignoring of other laborers in the 
psychological vineyard that has brought about the present 
‘Viluation. This impedes the recognition of the ideas whicK 
the psychoanalytic approach could best contribute; it is 



that nukes a salvaging and & redemption dik 
i|(ary course. It is not merely a Neo-Freudian correctioilf wO 
a MW post-Freudian reinicrpretation that is needed* 
may have to await as able a mind as Freud\ yet one 
different make-up, to accomplish that consummation. 

Because the Freudian method and temper is a tempta^ ^ 
tion to aibitiary and prejudiced interpretation, does ita re^ * 
demption he in a circumspect balance and discriminating 
insight — both unfoitunately rare in the records of thg ooinh'* 
tentious Ficudian movement No movement of this 
dcr, in these days, can proceed by disregarding the mort 
convincing and better established conclusions whigh pfo* 
gressise psychiatrists and psychologists have elabbrated 
U(X)n a less biassed study of the total clinical experience. 
Both these groups were leady to move along what wc now 
must call Freudian lines; they found stimulation in what 
will remain by historical fact the Freudian renaissance. 
The futtiie of Freud depends upon the adoption of its key- 
note ideas by lesponsible psychiatrists and psychologists^ 
discstcd ot the extravagant implications and speculations 
that foi the time have obscuied and discredited it. A safe 
and sane Frcudianism is not only {X)ssiblc but impcrativc« 

The Freudian tcmpei has forsaken a redeeming prin- 
ciple oi Its own doctrine, th u of sublimation that the wise 
management of the native urges and their redemption con- 
sists in their direction to usetuh constructive employment) 
and still moie pertmentH in their refinement. This be- 
comes phvsiologically a dischaigc of lowly oiganic energy 
along highly oigani/ed psychological outlets; it is hitching 
the organic wagon to a psvchic, even a spiritual star. The 
psychiatrist above all piactitioneis of the ministering ait 
should be a humanist; humanism and cultism are not eon^' 
genial. , 

The history of psychology shows all too plainly tha{; ^ 
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r||(iejudiced speculation has been its undoing, and that psy<* 
y chc^bgists have erected again and again as the statue on the 
iigLax at their temple of learning a god made in their own ) 
IfHage, as the mind of the day envisaged it. However im-* 
perfect his insight, man cannot but make the attempt to 
iOe himself rightly, to see himself whole. What we know 
the human psyche is a torso; we teel the urge to restore 
it to its full human completion. The Freudian attempt, 
htwvcver ambituius and logically in.idequaic, is yet itself 
^ expression of an uigc foi completion of understanding, 
uiat harks back to the first great intellectual awakening 
and the classic precept: Man, know' thvself* It is a far cry 
from the academic groves of ancient Athens to the psycho- 
analytic clinic of modern Vienna. How far the l-rcuthan 
tcmj)er has brought order into the human tosmos, how far 
it has enhanced ot clarified, how fai distorted or de- 
graded hum^'tji values, arc questions of large moment for 
future generations. * 

Considering both theoiy and practice, the hisioiian of 
psychology in the future may well ugaid the great mass 
«f present-day psychoanalytic htcraiuic as one of the 
Strangest anomabes and fantastic vagaiics of the early 
tw<?nticlh century. And yet if he is toleiant, he ma) ec]iially 
find in the same movement one ot the truly notable mo- 
ments in the understanding of the perpetual enigma -the 
human psyche. 

As to Freud's own view of his construction, tluse arc 
the modest closing words of his autobiography: 


“Looking back, then, over the patch-woik of my 
life’s labours, I can say that I have made many begin- 
nings and thrown out many suggestions. Something^ will 
come of them in the future. But 1 cannot tell myself 
whether ii will be much or little.” 



The citation ftom Freud which brings me grattfl^ 
satisfaction, I have reserved for the fintf coronat opu^ ^ 

* v 

“One might ask me whether and how far I am ooflh v 
vincqd of the correctness of the assumptions here cIcw^k 
veloped. My answer would read that I am neither CEiy* ^ 
self convinced nor do I ask that others shall bclfeve 
them; or, better staled, I don't know how far I believe 
them.” 
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